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The Providence Gas Engines and 
Producers. 


A horizontal gas engine particularly adapted for 
operating on gases of low heat value, such as producer 
and blast furnace gases, has been developed and is being 
put on the market by the Providence Engineering Works, 
Providence, R. I. The company has also brought out a 


shows a single-cylinder engine direct connected to an elec 
tric generator, a flexible coupling being used, which is 
a common practice abroad but one just coming into use 
in America. By means of the coupling the necessity of 
absolutely exact alignment of the generator and engine 
shafts is avoided. Fig. 3 is the engine for ordinary 
use in works where no close regulating is required and 
where small units of power are employed. 

In common with other horizontal gas engines the main 


Fig. 1—The Two-Cylinder Gas Engine Built by the Providence Engineering Works, Providence, R. I. 


Fig. 2.—A Single-Cylinder Providence Gas Engine Directly Connected through a Flexible Coupling to an Electric Generator. 


gas producer, which together with examples of the 
engines, is shown in the illustrations. It will be noted 
that both engines and producer are along the lines of 
English designs. They are claimed to embody the latest 
improvements, their designs having been based on years 
of experience, and tests have demonstrated that the cost 
of fuel, oil and water is low for the type. 

The three engines shown are for different purposes 
but all operate on the Beau de Rochas or Otto four-stroke 
cycle. Fig. 1 is the double-cylinder type for large power 
only and where close regulating is necessary. Fig. 2 


bearings are not enclosed and can be examined while the 
engine is running. In fact all parts of the engine are 
easily accessible for inspection and repairs, with every- 
thing in plain view. A simple and efficient valve gear 
is employed. Neither valves nor pistons require water 
cooling in engines of moderate size, thereby considerably 
reducing the consumption of water. The simple operation 
of removing the piston is important when using producer 
gas, for the piston requires cleaning every few months. 
To remove the piston it is not necessary to remove 
cylinder covers or gearing or break any pipe or water 
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joints. Any dust or deposit from the charge, or any car- 
bon from the oil falls to the bottom of the cylinder and is 
blown out through the exhaust which always occupies a 
low position. The inside of the cylinder is smooth, con- 
taining no ports, passages or flat surfaces for the accumu- 
lation of dirt or carbonized oil or other matter that may 
find its way into the cylinder, causing back-firing, preigni- 
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the balance weights are placed on the shaft and not 


on the fly wheel. The steel crank shaft is cut from a 
solid forging and runs in long adjustable bearings. 

The suction gas producer is designed to generate a 
cheap and efficient gas for small engines as well as large 
ones, and is made to suit the company’s different sizes 
of engines. It is intended to fill the demand for a pro- 


Fig. 4.—The Suction Gas Producer Built by the Providence Engineering Works. 


tion or other troubles. The cylinder has a removable 
liner of special hard cast iron which reduces wear be- 
tween the piston and the cylinder and allows for the 
expansion of the metal in contact with the hot gases 
and relieves the cylinder casting from severe strains. 
The replacing of the liner may be accomplished without 
returning the cylinder to the factory. A variable timed 


magneto igniter is used; the governing is sensitive, and 
‘ 


ducer which can be placed beside the engine, even in 
inclosed spaces, and will be reasonably cheap, perfectly 
safe and require little attention. Tests have shown that 
when the producer is applied to gas engines as small as 
10 hp. the cost of fuel does not exceed two cents an 
hour for the 10 hp., and with large powers the cost is 
even less. This is on the basis of a good quality of 
anthracite coal delivered at the works at $4.50 a ton. 
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Other aims in the design of the producer were to have 
it occupy small space, be simple in design, not liable 
to get out of order or expensive to repair, easy to put 
into operation and automatic in action, to require little 
attention and employ unskilled labor, create no nuisance 
even in confined spaces, and be regenerative in principle. 
The result is shown in Figs. 4 and 5, which, however, 
omit a part in the piping system between the generator 
and scrubber, because patents on the device are pending. 

The producer consists of a steel sheet lined with fire 
brick and containing a grate. Below the grate is the ash- 
pit. Suitable airtight doors are provided above and be- 
low the grate for cleaning the fire and removing ashes 
and clinkers. On top of the producer 
cover containing the fuel storage chamber 
iron hopper for introducing the charge 
top of the fire. 


east iron 
and also a cast 
of fuel to the 
The hopper is constructed with a double 
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Fig. 5. 


Generator, 


closing device to prevent air from entering the producer 
at the time of charging the fuel, since the producer, being 
under suction, has less than atmospheric pressure 
within it. 

The vaporizer B, Fig. 5, for supplying steam to enrich 
the gas, surrounds the gas pipe from the generator, which 
is provided with circular ribs cast around its outer sur- 
face. A small quantity of water being permitted to faii 
in a constant flow over these ribs, is immediately vap- 
orized by the heat of the gas. The steam thus formed 
mixes with the hot air and passes down into the ashpit 
and to the under side of the fire. After the gas leaves 
the vaporizer it is taken to the scrubber where it is cooled 
and cleaned before being admitted to the engine cylinder. 
The regulation of the flow of water at the water inlet 
is very exact, for it is important that neither too much 
nor too little steam be mixed with the air, the right 
proportion depending on the load on the engine. A small 
hand fan is provided for blowing up the fire when 
starting. 
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The use of the regenerative principle is a feature of 
much importance. ‘The air used for making the gas and 
the steam for its enriching are heated by waste heat from 
the generator. The fuel which is converted into gas is 
also heated by waste heat from the generator before it 
reaches the combustion zone. Altogether the loss of 
heat through the process is reduced to a minimum and 
the efficiency is correspondingly high. 

In the operation of the producer, while the fire is being 
started and the hand blower is being used the waste pipe 
L is opened to allow the products of combustion to escape 
to the atmosphere. After the fire is burning properly and 
the correct quality of gas has been ascertained the engine 
is started. Thereafter its suction causes air to be drawn 
through the inlet A around the shell of the producer 
where it is heated before being conveyed to the vaporizer 
B. Here it becomes charged with the necessary amount 
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Vaporizer and Scrubber of the Providence Suction Gas Producer. 


of vapor producd by the heat of the gases. The mixture 
of air and vapor then passes down the pipe C and into 
the ash pit D, and thence up through the grate and in- 
candescent fuel IE, where it is decomposed. The gas re- 
sulting from the decomposition is led from the outlet F 
in the generator, through the vaporizer B, and connect- 
ing pipe G, to the coke scrubber H. The coke in the 
scrubber is kept moist and the gas cooled by running 
water through it. All the waste water passes through 
a pipe into a water sealed tank from which it is led away 
to any convenient drain. 


—_—_~--e—_—__—_ 


McMinn & Quigley, Mason Building, 70 Kilby street, 
Boston, Mass., have made arrangements to represent the 
John Illingworth Steel Company, Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., as sole Eastern agents. The firm is composed 
of Harry F. McMinn, formerly with the John Illingworth 
Steel Company, and Harry T. Quigley, formerly with 
Wetherell Bros. 
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Electrolytic Corrosion of Iron and 
Steel in Concrete. 


In a paper read at the two hundred and fourteenth 
meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers at New York, March 1, 1907, A. A. Knudson pre- 
sented the results of research he had carried on for sev- 
eral years to ascertain whether concrete will afford iron 
and steel the same protection from stray currents of elec- 
tricity as it gives against ordinary corrosion or rust. In 
addition. to the laboratory experiments detailed the 
author of the paper refers to two practical cases of the 
recognition of electrolytic action in important steel struc- 
tures. The first of these is the bridge over the Gowanus 
Canal, South Brooklyn, N. Y., at Hamilton avenue. The 
Bridge Commissioner, in his report for the year ending 
June 30, 1906, said that the foundation walls developed 
some rather serious cracks on both sides of the canal, 
with a movement of the walls toward the center of the 
canal. ° 

Electrolytic Action on Bridge Steel, 


To ascertain the electrical conditions, Mr. Knudson 
made some tests at the above mentioned bridge, the re- 
sults of which are thus stated: 

The voltmeter readings show the steel structure to be posi- 
tive to the canal, positive to water mains in the street, and pos- 
itive to the trolley rails on the bridge, ranging from 0.5 to 1.5 
volts. These readings were taken when the car traffic was light. 
Some of the cracks on the concrete had been plastered over, but 
others were quite visible. The tests indicate that the trolley 
tracks on the bridge are in connection with the steel structure. 
Tests were also made on another bridge of the same construction 
a little further north over the same canal, at Ninth street. The 
readings here were exactly the reverse of those found at the 
Hamilton avenue bridge, the structure being negative to canal, 
to water mains and tracks. There were no visible cracks in the 
concrete of either foundation. Although the cracks in the con- 
crete of the Hamilton avenue bridge are attributed to other 
causes in the commissioner’s report, we believe these tests and 
observations point strongly to electrolytic action from trolley 
currents as being the true cause. This seems to us the more 
reasonable cause for these cracks, in view of the results of our 
laboratory experiments. Ordinary care would suggest that costly 
‘structures of this kind should be periodically inspected for evi- 
dence of electrolytic action upuon the interior steel work, espe- 
cially if located contiguous to water, or in the vicinity of electric 
railroads or railroad power stations, as in the case just cited. 
Furthermore, this question should be carefully considered when 
such structures are planned, tests made at locatiéns of proposed 
bridges or other structures, to ascertain the electrical conditions 
and the possibilities of injury due to electrolysis from stray 
currents. 


Protection Against Corrosion in Buildings, 


The paper cites the Times Building, New York, as a 
conspicuous instance of care to prevent destructive ac- 
tion of electrical currents. One precaution taken there 
was the through waterproofing and draining of retain- 
ing walls, this being carried under the floor of the press 
room occupying the subbasement. As a further safe- 
guard all the steel members up to the street level were 
encased in Portland cement mortar to the minimum thick- 
ness of % in. This is effectual protection against rust 
deterioration, and is believed to be also against elec- 
trolytic disintegration. As perfect insulation as possible 
is also provided, there being sufficient grounding to re- 
lieve any electrical tension which may exist in any part 
of the steel frame by drawing off the current at points 
where electrolytic action cannot be set up. 

Accompanying the paper are views of two water 
meters, the under sides of which were practically de- 
stroyed by electrolysis while in service in the cellars of 
dwellings in a city distant from New York. These cases, 
which are by no means isolated, illustrate how trolley line 
currents will follow a service pipe for a considerable dis- 
tance from the tracks, enter a building, and find an outlet 
to ground on the damp soil of a cellar. This furnishes 
an opportunity for current to pass into the iron founda- 
tions of large buildings where such service pipes, either 
water or gas are connected, as they usually are, to the 
framework of such structures. Mr. Knudson has discov- 
ered many similar cases of current straying into build- 
ings in different cities in this country. Three meters 
were found destroyed in this way in different sections of 
the city from which they were taken. They were from 
1 to 2 miles apart. The distance from the tracks of one 


was 300 ft., and of another 675 ft. All the meters were 
on side streets at right angles to the car tracks. 
Conclusions and Remedies, 

The conclusions reached by the paper and the rem- 
edies suggested are thus stated: 

Coatings of various kinds of paint or varnishes will be of 
ittle use as an insulation, for it must be borne in mind that not 
only a moisture resistant is required, but an insulation that will 
resist continual moisture, and also that will stand the pressure 
of great weights. From laboratory experiments as well as ob- 
servations in practice, we draw the following conclusions: 

1. Steel structures are well preserved from ordinary corro- 
sion by concrete if placed either in salt or fresh water. This, 
however, has long been known. 

2. If but a small fraction of an ampere of electricity passes 
from an interior metallic column or structure into concrete or 
masonry as usually made, there will be corrosion of the metal 
and disintegration of the concrete or masonry. 

3. Structures of steel in concrete that are subject to sea 
water are in more danger from electrolytic action than those 
in fresh water, by reason of the lower resistance of concrete in 
sea water as shown by the laboratory experiments. 

4. In no sense can concrete be considered an insulator, and 
it is from all appearances just as good an electrolyte as any 
of the soils found in the earth. 

“It is to be expected,” says Mr. Knudson, “that so 
long as the single trolley with its grounded return is in 
general use, just so long may we look for electrolytic 
action in some form upon various underground struc- 
tures; and reinforced concrete is no exception to the 
rule. It is not at all surprising that such currents are 
busy at steel work of bridge anchorages. Whether in- 
closed in concrete or masonry, these materials are no pro- 
tection from the straying railroad current when the con- 
ditions are favorable for electrolytic action. In view, 
therefore, of the items here presented and of the enor- 
mous use to which concrete and hydraulic cements are 
now put, it would seem that this question should receive 
due consideration by those who have to do with planning 
and constructing important public works and buildings, 
as well as those who are entrusted with the care and 


safety of such structures.” 


—_——__~+-e—____ 


The Engineering Societies Building. 





A preliminary announcement has been made of the 
exercises which are to accompany the formal opening 
of the Engineering Societies Building in this city, which 
was given by Andrew Carnegie as a home of American 
engineering societies. The formal dedication will take 
place on the afternoon of April 16, followed by a general 
reception at the building in the evening. On Wednesday 
afternoon, April 17, there will be addresses by repre- 
sentatives of the founder, societies, the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, all of whom are now installed in the 
building. ‘There will also be greetings from sister socie- 
ties and institutions and the presentation of medals. 

On the afternoon of the 18th there will be a session 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, whose 
spring meeting will be held in New York at that time. 
H. T. Hildage will read a paper describing the excavation 
and tunnel work now being carried on in New York by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. In the evening of the same 
day Gen. William Crozier will deliver an address on 
“The Ordnance Department as an Engineering Organiza- 
tion” before the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 

On Friday afternoon, April 19, there will be a pro- 
fessional session of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers and in the evening an informal smoker for 
members of all the societies. 
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Belgian exports of steel rails in 1906 were 161,403 
tons, compared with 133,425 tons in 1905; of girders, 
100,635 tons, compared with 82,925 tons; of plates, 115,- 
811 tons, compared with 120,246 tons. The imports of 
iron ore in 1906 were 3,540,485 tons, compared with 
3,382,832 tons in 1905. The imports of coal were 5,350, 
584 tons, compared with 4,230,313 tons in 1905. The ex- 
ports of coal were 4,974,416 tons, as compared with 4,704,- 
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063 tons in 1905. Coke imports in 1906 were 350,381 
tons, compared with 356,136 tons in 1905; coke exports 
were 856,580 tons, compared with 977,095 tons; imports 
of briquettes, 137,467 tons last year, compared with 72.- 
643 tons; briquette exports, 459,663 tons, compared with 
480.247 tons. 
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An Improved Buffalo Compressed Air Forge. 


In addition to the two new types of compressed air 
forges recently placed on the market, the Buffalo Forge 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has brought out another type, 
shown in the line drawing herewith. This new machine 
is listed as No. 22-C, and is particularly adapted for 
bridge and tank builders, railroad and car shops, boiler 
makers’ and contractors’ use. In the previous models 
a tiny jet of compressed air impinges on the blades of 
a fan wheel, causing it to revolve within a casing in 
such a way as to act as an ordinary centrifugal fan, 
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Section of the No. 22-C Compressed Air Forge Built by the 
Buffalo Forge Company. 


drawing in through the inlet to the casing 40 times 
the volume of compressed air used and forcing it all to 
the tuyere. The economy of the new forge, No. 22C, is 
even better, as it takes only one-ninth the amount of 
compressed alr to operate it. 

This forge is radically different in design and employs 
no moving parts, consequently it requires no oiling or 
attention to keep it clean. Even the clinker falling 
through the tuyere drops to the ground of itself, so the 
wind box cannot become clogged. Compressed air from 
the shop system passes through a small globe valve and 
\%-in. pipe to a one-piece vertical wind box directly be- 
neath the bowl and tuyere. At the lower end of the 
wind box is placed a compound nozzle which works on 
the principle of an injector. A small jet of compressed 
air at high velocity through the nozzle carries with it 
and delivers to the tuyere ample air at moderate 
pressure. 

The main features are the neatness of the design, 
which has no projecting parts; the light weight, making 
it readily portable and inexpensive to ship; the large 
capacity, as any desired intensity of blast may be se- 
cured, and the large tuyere bow] allowing a deep fire 
to be carried. Exclusive of hoods, the forge stands 
2 ft. 9 in. high, the diameter of the bow] is 18 in. and 
the weight is 65 lb. The simple construction makes the 
cost to manufacture low, so that it may be sold at a 
moderate price. 
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Industrial Hygiene. 


Improvement of working conditions for the operatives 
in manufacturing establishments has been a feature of 
the last decade. Precautions against accident have been 
taken, machines and elevators have been protected, and 
ventilating systems have been installed for keeping the 
air pure and removing objectionable fumes or dust. Just 
now exhibitions are being held in various cities where ap- 
pliances for safeguarding the person and the health of 
employees are displayed. Important among the devices for 
improving atmospheric conditions in crowded, hot, dusty, 
ill smelling workrooms, or where the air is badly vitiated, 
is the fan blower. Although blowers are very generally 
installed in connection with heaters in mechanical yenti- 
lating and heating systems, they are not used locally 
where the vitiation is excessive as often as they 
should be. ; 

In the metal working trades, for instance, there are 
frequently places where additional fans would be de- 
sirable. In brass foundries hoods may be introduced 
over the brass furnaces and ventilation secured with 
certainty by an exhaust fan, preferably of the inclosed 
centrifugal type, the disk or propeller type being only 
suitable for operating against slight resistances: The 
dust from rattling and tumbling barrels may be with- 
drawn by exhausting through hollow trunions or from 
housings built over the tumblers, and an exhaust system 
in connection with the sand blasting room will mean 
much to protecting the lungs of the workmen. 

Wherever buffing, grinding and polishing processes 
are carried on there is the greatest need of keeping the 
atmosphere clear by using exhaust systems. The high 
speed of the wheel tends to set the fine particles of dust 
floating in the atmosphere. To prevent this each wheel 
is usually inclosed by a hood connected to a horizontal 
exhaust main and thence to the fan, each connection 
being provided with a blast gate. 

The fan speed required for an exhausting system de- 
pends largely upon the material to be removed. With 
properly designed piping and hoods a vacuum of from 
1 to 1% oz. is usually sufficient; otherwise even a 4-oz. 
vacuum may not give satisfactory results. Hence it be- 
hooves one to accept the advice of those experienced in 
this class of work. Since the power required by a fan 
increases as the cube of its speed it is evident that 
a slight saving in initial cost of installation may be 
quickly absorbed in the added expense to operate the fan 
at unnecessarily high pressure. A fan at 4-0z. speed will 
require eight times the power necessary to operate it at 
l-oz. speed. Many existing installations have been re- 
modeled and larger fans installed, saving enough in 
operating expense to pay for the improvements in less 


than a year. 
—_——__o-- eo 


Smoke Inspection at St. Louis.—For nearly 15 years 
St. Louis has been active in the enforcement of smoke 
prevention measures, and the systematic work of its 
smoke inspection department has been bearing fruit. The 
report of the supervising engineer, John Kraus, for 1906 
says that a marked improvement in smoke conditions 
was made in that year. The taking of steam from cen- 
tral heating stations has increased, and the introduction 
of gas engines and of electrical power has helped mat- 
ters further. Mechanical stokers in use in St. Louis now 
number 800, and in addition are 400 automatic smoke 
preventing devices. The manufacturing plants at St. 
Louis have a total of 231,000 hp. in use, apart from heat- 
ing plants. Careless handling of stokers is complained 
of in the report, which says: “A canvass of one of the 
manufacturing sections of the city shows that out of 24 
plants equipped with mechanical stokers 3 were operated 
in such a manner as to entirely eliminate the smoke; 11 
plants were doing fairly good work, while 10 were run 
apparently without any regard to the abatement of 
smoke. The operating engineers and firemen in these 
plants have been notified that unless their plants show 
a decided improvement, section 5 of the smoke ordinance, 
which makes the person having charge of the feeding or 
stoking of any steam boiler or furnace equipped with 
proper smoke preventing devices responsible, will be en- 
forced.” 








BY H. 





In these days of latge new plants, high speed tools 
and other similar equipment we hear much concerning 
the advantages possessed by the modern plant with fire- 
proof buildings, saw toothed roofs and other recent inno- 
vations. The owner of one of these up to date plants in 
a prominent manufacturing center is frequently sur- 
prised, however, to find that his competitor, occupying an 
old fashioned plant in a small town is able to meet his 


prices and even to underbid him and still make a profit. 
This fact suggests a study of some of the conditions 
which favor the small town location and the older con- 
struction, with, perhaps, occasional additions. Every 
dollar that is put into a plant, whether it be in tools, 
machines or buildings, represents a portion of the capi- 
tal upon which it is necessary to produce dividends. If 
by availing itself of material on hand, the management 
can eliminate a portion of this expense the amount on 
which dividends must be paid can be correspondingly re- 
duced. 

In addition to the above advantages which the small 
plants or plants in small towns have over large works 
in or near large cities are lower taxes, lower insurance 
rate, and as a rule less labor difficulty, because changes 
in shop force are fewer, many of the men owning their 
own homes and living in the immediate vicinity of the 
works. As living in the smaller towns is generally 
cheaper than in the large cities the men are contented 
with slightly lower wages. 

PDeyelopment of the Transmission Business, 

The plant of the Falls Rivet & Machine Company, 
‘Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, which serves to illustrate this ar- 
ticle, belongs to the small town class. Originally started 
for the manufacture of rivets and rivet machinery the 
plant is now 33 years old, and has passed through sev- 
eral changes of ownership. The way the company be- 
“ame interested in the power transmission business serves 
to illustrate how manufacturers frequently drift from 
one line to another. The management came into the pos- 
session of a patent process for manufacturing pulleys 
which were pressed from steel and had a solid disk. This 
finally developed into the steel rimmed pulley business. 
With the development of the latter came also a demand 
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Modern Equipment in Old Plants. 


Molding Machine Development at the Foundry of the Falls Rivet & Machine Company. 


M. LANE. 


Fig. 1.—Main or Crane Floor of Falls Rivet & Machine Company’s Foundry. 
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for clutches for use in connection with electric light 
plants which were at that time just coming into exist- 
ence. The pulley and clutch business necessitated the 
handling of other transmission machinery, such as shaft- 
ing, hangers, bearings, gears, &c. This branch increased 
to such an extent that the works were finally divided 
and the rivet departments moved to another plant owned 
by the same company. Both were then located at Cuya- 


Pneumatic Traveling Crane with Timber Runway. 





hoga Falls, and were known, respectively, as the Upper 
and Lower works. Both had the advantage of water 
power, the Lower plant having a 210-hp. turbine, and the 
upper plant two 75-hp. turbines. There is a sufficient 
flow in the Cuyahoga River to make this hydraulic 
power available practically the entire year. The rivet 
works were destroyed by fire in 1906, and this portion 





Vig. 2.—Teetor Match Plate Molding Machine.—Hand Wheel on 
the Left for Operating Mechanical Vibrator.—Pneumatie 
Vibrator on the Right. 


of the business removed to Kent, Ohio, being located 
in the building formerly occupied by the Kearney & Foot 
File Company. The company is now under the manage- 
ment of Edwin Seedhouse, who has been connected with 
it for a number of years, and looks after the business 
end, leaving the factory end entirely to Mr. Wadsworth. 

One of the lines now representing a considerable por- 
tion of the output of the old Upper Works is the Wads- 
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worth core machine, which is manufactured in .a num- 
ber of different forms. George H. Wadsworth was for- 
merly superintendent of this plant, and after bringing 
out the core machine went into business for himseli, 
having machines made at Kent, Ohio. Later he returned 
as superintendent of the Cuyahoga Falls plant. 

The buildings for the most part are of brick or hol- 
low tile construction, and would in no sense be consid- 
ered modern factory buildings. They nevertheless lend 
themselves very well indeed to the lines of manufactur- 
ing now carried on by the company. The foundry is lo- 
cated at one end and consists essentially of the main or 
crane floor, 30 x 110 ft., with cupolas located at one 
side, shown in Fig. 1. Adjoining the crane floor on 
one side there is the pulley molding machine floor, and 
back of the cupola the core department. Adjoining the 
crane floor on the opposite side are to be found the va- 
rious bench and molding machine floors for different 
classes of transmission machinery. 

Early Molding Machine Practice. 

A very careful study has been made of each part 
manufactured to see how it could be constructed in the 
cheapest manner, and this has resulted in many inter- 
esting developments, especially in connection with mold- 
ing machine practice. The Falls Rivet & Machine Com- 





pany was one of the first companies in the country to 
adopt the molding machine, and for a great many years 
this portion of the foundry work was kept a profound 
secret. One of the first installations, which was of the 
match plate type, was the Teetor machine, Fig. 2. This 
was originally equipped with a mechanical vibrator, 
which consisted of a hand wheel with an internal ratchet 
connected with a pawl. By giving the wheel a quick 
revolution the pattern was vibrated by motion trans- 
mitted to it from the pawl. This, however, was not sat- 
isfactory and hence a mechanical vibrator was attached 
to the pattern plate and operated by compressed air. 
This vibrator was of the company’s own make and has 
been in use for a great many years. 

An attempt was early made to place the heavy hang- 
ers on the molding machine, and Fig. 3 shows a pair of 
stripping plate Tabor machines fitted up for this purpose. 
Originally these machines traveled on a track, so that 
they could alternately be run under a large press, which 
was supposed to do the ramming. The idea was that one 
machine could be under the press while the other was 
having a flask removed, a new one substituted and the 
sand introduced. Both machines are of the stripping 
plate type, and it is interesting to note that the caps for 
the hangers were mounted on the same plate upon which 
hangers themselves are mounted. There are two objec- 
tions to this practice: First, if either the hanger or cap 
turns out bad it is impracticable to make a separate 
piece to match it upon the machine in question, for it 
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would be difficult to stop off the one portion of the large 
mold, which would ordinarily make both pieces. Second, 
these machines use large rectangular flasks, which con- 
tain a large amount of sand and are exceedingly heavy to 
handle. Greater economy has been obtained in the later 
machines by mounting the hangers upon one machine 
and the caps on another. 

The large press which served for ramming the molds 
upon the Tabor stripping plate machine was abandoned 
because the percentage of loss was exceedingly great, 
amounting to 20 per cent. or more. When hand ramming 
was resorted to this loss was easily reduced to approxi- 
mately 6 per cent. 


Combination Vibrator and Stripping Plate. 


The hangers are now molded by a combination vi- 
brator and stripping plate arrangement, shown in Fig. 4, 
the pattern and a portion of the pattern plate being 
mounted on a heavy bar to which the vibrator is at- 
tached. The foot of the hanger only is stripped. This is 
necessary on account of the fact that no draft whatever 
can be allowed on the bottom of the hangers, as in mod- 
ern practice hangers have to be attached to structural 
steelwork, and if a draft were allowed on the pattern 
the bottom of all of the hangers would have to be ma- 
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Fig. 3.—A Pair of Tabor Stripping Plate Molding Machines, with Full Stripping Plates for Hanger and Cap. 


chined. By stripping only the base of the hanger it is 
possible to make a very much cheaper pattern and pattern 
plate than where the entire pattern is stripped, as in the 
older style of machines. These hangers are also molded 
on Tabor drop pattern machines, two machines being 
necessary for each pattern, one making copes and the 
other drags. 
Heavy First Cost of Patterns, 


When this new style of mounting was adopted a large 
portion of the equipment was being made by hand, and it 
was decided that it would be cheaper to produce this by 
machine. The cost of equipping two machines of the 
Tabor drop pattern type for the production of 72 different 
styles of hangers was more than three times the original 
cost of the machines, which serves to illustrate the fact 
that the first cost of molding machines is often small 
compared with the cost of equipping them with patterns. 
These patterns, however, could be equipped for about 25 
per cent. of the cost, which would have been incurred had 
the machines been of the full stripping plate type, as in 
the case of the older installation. In other words, by 
simply stripping the foot and depending upon vibrating 
the balance of the pattern a decided saving has been 
made. While, as already stated, the percentage of loss 
on the old machines under power ramming ran in the 
neighborhood of 25 per cent., and was reduced to 6 per 
cent. by hand ramming, the new drop pattern machines 
produce work at a loss of between 3 and 5 per cent. when 
operated by handy men. 
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Where Hand Molding is Cheaper, 

From these facts one would be liable to jump to the 
conclusion that molding machines should be used in all 
cases. This company, however, has demonstrated con- 
clusively that there are cases where castings can be pro- 
duced far cheaper by other means. For instance: All of 
the smaller journal boxes are molded on small Tabor 
power ramming machines, which give exceedingly good 
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been cracked by the heat. The cylinder was not taken 
down, nor any part of the crane dismantled at the 
time, and when some years later the crane was taken 
down to install a new piston the cup leather packing in 
the piston was found to be in good condition, showing 
that the heat had not penetrated the cylinder sufficiently 
to destroy it. This portion of the foundry is now pro- 
tected from fire by a large number of hose reels, pro- 





Fig. 4.—Two Drop Pattern Machines for Stripping Hanger Foot and Vibrating the Balance of L’attern. 


results where the depth of the pattern is not great. The 
larger sizes are produced by the use of heavy match 
boards, one pair of which is illustrated in Fig. 5. These 
molds are made by hand, the flasks being rolled over and 
the match boards drawn in the usual manner. The ex- 
pense of putting these caps on a stripping plate machine 
would be great, and with the number necessary the inter- 
est on the additional investment for the more expensive 
equipment, both for machines and plates, would more 
than counterbalance the small saving. 

The screws for the Wadsworth core machine are an- 
other interesting example. These are molded by hand, 
four in a flask, the pattern being turned or screwed out 
by hand, and the molds produced far cheaper than they 
could be by the use of special molding machine, 
even though they are turned out in large quantities. All 
of the molds made with these match boards, or special 
patterns, are produced by handy men, who have been 
broken in on certain classes of work only. 

Economies in Retaining Existing Plant. 

The handling devices in use, not only in the foundry, 
but all through this shop, also serve to illustrate how 
a study of existing conditions may result in the adoption 
of equipment permitting a much cheaper cost of pro- 
duction than would be possible by tearing down the old 
plant and replacing it with a more costly structure. 

In the main or crane bay of the foundry is a travel- 
ing crane, traversed by power and provided with a direct 
lifted pneumatic hoist. This hoist is quick in action 
and has been found exceedingly serviceable. It has been 
installed for 18 years and has been through one serious 
fire. It happened that the crane was run to the west 
end of the foundry before the fire started, and after the 
fire there it stood on the charred timbers of the old 
wooden crane runway. The east end of the foundry was 
rebuilt, the old timber supporting the crane was 
strengthened, and it was then run on the new timbers, 
where it: was inspected. An inspection revealed the 
fact that the only injury was to one wheel, which had 
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vided with automatic starting valves, which turn on the 
water when the last of the hose is drawn off the reel. 
Trolley System. 


A trolley system, shown in Fig. 6, is arranged to 
earry the iron from the cupola to either the pulley 
molding machine floors or to the other molding machines 
or to benchwork floors. The ladles of iron are delivered 
at the ends of the floors next to the trolley system. All 
the heavier floors are provided with light overhead trav- 





Fig. 5.—Match Board for Large Hanger Caps. 


eling cranes of from 1000 to 3000 Ib. capacity, the pouring 
being accomplished with the aid of these cranes. The 
benchwork and lighter molding machine floors are poured 
with bull ladles. The trolley system was designed and in- 
stalled over 20 years ago and has given thorough satis- 
tion. 

Advantageous Foundry Methods, 


Many interesting little devices have been developed in 
connection with the foundry work. For instance, iron 
flasks are used in connection with power ramming ma- 
chines and are clamped by means of small iron clamps 
driven over taper lugs on the ends of the flasks. For 
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molding the hangers in connection with the molding ma- 
chines, which have been fitted up recently, flasks of 
special design, which economize as much as possible in 
the amount of sand used, have been adopted. These 
are also clamped by small iron clamps, fitting the lugs 
at the ends of the molds. 

In molding the larger sizes of pulleys and pulley 
rings on the main crane floor of the foundry one very 
interesting method has been developed. ‘These pulleys 
are molded by the use of standard 24-in. rings, which are 
drawn up by the crane as the ramming proceeds and the 
molds are cast open. This enables the molder to inspect 
his mold immediately before the metal enters it, and also 
provides a continuous riser all the way around the pulley 
rim, in which the dirt is allowed to collect. This insures 
a sound, clean rim for the portion that is to be used. The 
riser edge of the rim is cut off and returned to the cupola 
to be remelted. 

Transit of Work Through the Shop. 

The balance of the plant contains a number of features 

of interest. The work passes from department to depart- 
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bearings and the hangers are fitted up in another depart- 
ment, and the core machines are constructed and assem- 
bled in still another department. Each of these depart- 
ments has been equipped with a full line of modern ma- 
chinery and arranged so as to handle the work as eco- 
nomically as possible. 

One of the most difficult problems confronting the 
management was the heating of these old style buildings. 
This has been successfully accomplished by the intro- 
duction of the indirect hot air system, the air pipes being 
located overhead and provided with suitable openings, 
some of which are near the top of the room and others 
piped to the bench level. 

The present officers of the Falls Rivet & Machine Com- 
pany are Edwin Seedhouse, president and manager; 
Charles H. Wells, treasurer; C. A. Weidner, purchasing 
agent; George H. Wadsworth, superintendent. 

————»--o——____- 

The Retort Coke Oven Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
manufacturer of by-product coke, which it furnishes to 
the Cleveland Furnace Company’s blast furnace adjoin- 





Fig. 6.—Power Ramming Molding Machine Floors, Commanded by Trolley System and Traveling Cranes. 





Special Flasks and 


Clamps Are Shown. 


ment under a system, each unit of which is suited to the 
particular work to be done in that department. The 
cleaning of the heavy casting is done at one end of the 
main crane floor under the heavy traveling crane. These 
castings are then put on a transfer car, which takes them 
direct to the large boring mill or to the machine shop. Each 
of the heavier machines is served with a swinging jib 
crane, a section of trolley hoist, or a small traveling 
crane. By this system the handling appliances are so 
arranged that one unit is never in the way of the rest 
of the system, and if a sufficient amount of work is placed 
within the radius of the crane over any given machine 
it can operate continuously without regard to the rest of 
the plant. 

The erecting floor has been placed at one side of the 
machine shop, so that the heavier castings are brought 
on to the floor by a cross transfer car. This department 
is provided with a 10-ton pneumatic traveling crane. The 
crane runway, however, is of timber and is independent 
ot the rest of the building. The erecting shop is a lean-to, 
which has been constructed next to the original main 
shop building. The other departments have been special- 
ized, so far as possible. The smaller pulleys are all 
turned on one floor or in one department, the boxes or 





ing its plant, is building a new battery of 20 ovens of 
the Rothberg type, in addition to the two batteries of 40 
ovens, each of which have been in operation since Feb- 
ruary 23, 1905. These ovens have proved efficient as to 
strength, even heat and distribution and regulation, and 
are producing high grade metallurgical coke. In two 
years of steady running the repairs on ovens have been 
practically nil. The Retort Coke Oven Company has 
also started to increase its condensing capacity by adding 
new apparatus, located in a building adjoining the pres- 
ent condensing house. The Coa] & By-Products Company, 
with offices in the Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
is building the Rothberg oven. 

Government finances are in very satisfactory shape, 
a comfortable surplus over expenditures being shown 
every month. The February excess of revenue was 
$8,205,180, and for the eight months of the fiscal year 
then ended the excess of revenue was $40,666,348, as 
compared with an excess of only $1,101,304 for the cor- 
responding period of 1906 and a deficit of $35,450,768 
for the corresponding period of 1905. The turning point 
in the national finances was reached in February of last 
year. 
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High Speed Tool Steel.* 


BY H. C. H. CARPENTER, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


The history of the evolution of the art of cutting 
metals during the last 26 years, set forth by Mr. Tay- 
lor, has appealed to the writer with special interest. It 
is one of the comparatively rare instances in which re- 
sults of the highest importance have been reached only 
after long years of patient grappling with difficulties of 
the most intricate and baffling character and in which the 
number of independent variables has bewildered the 
most powerful intellects. This quality places it among 
those types of research whose problems are only solved 
by the’“ patient intending of the mind.” 

Mr. Taylor has courteously referred, and indeed given 
great prominence, to two investigations of the writer’s 
which bear upon the art of cutting metals, and the latter 
would like to take this opportunity of expressing his 
gratification both for the value attached to them by so 
eminent an authority, and for the substantial correctness 
with which they have been interpreted. A few minor 
corrections are, however, necessary, and these will be 
dealt with at once. 

Corrections, 


a. ‘“Cementite” is said to be the technical term for 
hardening carbon. This is not correct. The technical 
name for the structure of steels containing hardening 
carbon is either “ martensite” or “ hardenite.” Cement- 
ite, although a hard carbide of iron (Fe,C), occurs in 
softened steels containing more than 0.90 per cent. of 
carbon. 

b. The temperature at which hardening changes to 
softening carbon on cooling is stated to be 760 degrees C. 
This is rather too high for most steels. For pure carbon 
steels it is about 700 to 720 degrees C. For special 
steels—e.g., the chromium or chromium tungsten steels— 
it varies between about 710 to 760 degrees. 

ce. Mr. Taylor’s reading of the significance of the 
shanges of slope of the curves in reference to critical 
changes is correct. But within wide limits the general 
character of the curves is independent of the rapidity 
with which the heating and cooling takes place, and this 
is one of the chief advantages of the differential over the 
direct method of taking such curves. In the former 
method the alloy is cooled against a neutral metal or al- 
loy which is known to give a smooth cooling curve; in 
the latter the alloy is cooled against time. The former, 
in addition to being much more sensitive, is also more 
philosophical. 

d. The writer does not agree with Mr. Taylor’s state- 
ment as to the inferiority of Dr. Matthews’ steel as com- 
pared with recognized high speed steels in the cutting 
tests. Although the former did not stand up to its work 
in machining hard steel, it behaved extremely well in 
cutting medium hard steel, and on the whole, satisfac- 
torily in machining soft steel. It was tested under less 
advantageous conditions than the tools in the Manchester 
tests. And it seems fairer to suspend judgment unless 
further tests are made. 

e. Reference must be made to the following quotation 
from Mr. Taylor’s address: “ Our original investigations 
showed that red hardness was seriously impaired by 
heating tools above 1200 degrees F. (650 degrees C.), and 
that the quality of red hardness was entirely removed by 
heating them up to 8150 degrees F. (730 degrees C.). 
Now it will be noted that neither in the heating nor 
cooling curves shown by Professor Carpenter any critical 
point is shown at these temperatures which are the critical 
temperatures so far as we know for high speed steels, 
and therefore the critical temperatures affecting red 
hardness.” The heating, but not the cooling, curves bear 
on this point. Alloy No. 14 shows no break in the curve, 
but alloy No. 16, previously cooled from 1200 degrees C., 
shows a change of slope at about 622 degrees, which is 
continued until 735 degrees C. This is almost exactly 
the range referred to by Mr. Taylor. And if the other 





* Contribution to the discussion of Fred W. Taylor’s Presi- 
dential Address to the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, December, 1906. Reprinted from the March number of 
the Proceedings. 
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curves in the paper (Journal of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, 1905) are consulted it will be noticed that some 
of them give similar breaks. Accordingly, it is the 
writer’s view that the curves are more in agreement with 
the results of practical tests than Mr. Taylor has given 


them credit for. 
Red Hardness, 


Before discussing a few of the extremely interesting: 
issues raised in the address, it appears desirable to take 
note of the following important conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Taylor: “All of these facts indicate clearly that 
the methods as yet devised by scientists for determining 
the most important quality (i. e., red hardness) in the 
new high speed steels are ineffective.” When such a 
statement is made with a wealth of practical experience 
and experimental results behind it, the safest course 
is to accept it without demur. Probably no one who 
studies this research will challenge Mr. Taylor’s con- 
clusion that the only reliable guide or index to the be- 
havior of cutting tools hitherto devised consists in mak- 
ing standard cutting speed tests. But as one of the 
scientists referred to, the writer would like to state that 
his aim in undertaking researches and contributing 
papers in the field was far less ambitious than that of 
supplying a simple and reliable index to the property 
of red hardness, being initially an attempt to arrive at 
the rationale of the heat treatment of high speed tool 
steels in current use. 

A point of the utmost importance is the distinction 
drawn by Mr. Taylor between hardness and red hardness. 
This point is labored with considerable emphasis in vari- 
ous passages, but the following quotation will suffice to 
define his position: “ He ”—i. e., the writer—* has failed 
to recognize the existence of red hardness as a property 
of these steels entirely independent of hardness. We 
would again call attention to the fact that the highest 
degree of red hardness can be found in these high speed 
steels when accompanied either by the highest degree of 
hardness on the: one hand or by a very considerable 
degree of softness on the other hand.” If the writer has 
understood Mr. Taylor correctly, he draws a sharp dis- 
tinction between the hardness in virtue of which a tool 
cuts at the ordinary. or comparatively low temperature 
and the hardness in virtue of which a high speed steel 
cuts at a red heat (red hardness). 

This may be true, but the following considerations 
appear to indicate that the facts observed and recorded 
by Mr. Taylor and his coexperimenters can also be ex- 
plained without assuming a difference of property. The 
writer is well aware that the simplest explanation is 
not always the true one, but until it has been shown to 
be wrong there is no need to have recourse to a complex 
one involving rash assumptions. Time unfortunately pre- 
vents him from developing the explanation to the extent 
it really requires to bring it into line with the numerous 
facts marshalled by Mr. Taylor in support of his view, 
but the following general exposition may be sufficient to 
enable application to be made to particular cases: 


The Structure of Steel. 


The relations between carbon and iron must first be 
considered. The most complete state of mutual solution 
of these elements appears to correspond to austenite 
(white polyhedra); the next, to martensite (acicular 
structure) ; the next, to the varieties of sorbite (almost 
structureless), and the least, to pearlite (banded struc- 
ture). In practice pure austenite has never been ob- 
tained. The method adopted for keeping the elements 
in solution—namely, quenching in various media—is not 
sufficiently rapid to prevent some of the carbon (in what 
form is immaterial) from separating, and the result is a 
mixture of austenite and martensite. In pure carbon tool 
steels the hardening is carried out in such a way that as 
far as possible the iron and carbon are in the form of 
martensite. This is the hardest modification obtainable. 
If an attempt is made to cut work at a high speed with 
such a tool it fails, because the martensite changes 
rapidly at 200 to 300 degrees C. into the sorbite varieties, 
and ultimately into pearlite, which are all soft. 

But the addition of tungsten and chromium in the 
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proportions present in high speed steels enables the 
complete solution of iron and carbon to be maintained 
by rapid cooling from 1200 degrees C. below 620 degrees 
C. (1150 degrees F.), and the result is that such steels, as 
treated for cutting, possess the austenitic structure. As 
Mr. Taylor points out, the steels in this condition can 
readily be filed by ordinary hardened tool steel. The 
reason for this is well known—namely, that austenite 
can be indented by martensite. 


‘The Heat at Which Tools Cut Best. 


What happens when these high speed austenitic tools 
are put to cut work? The best of them are unaffected 
by temperatures not exceeding 500 to 550 degrees C., the 
reason being that the chromium and tungsten combined 
prevent the complete drawing of the temper which takes 
place in pure carbon steels. Somewhere about 600 de- 
grees C. the austenitic changes to the martensitic struc- 
ture. This is the red heat at which the tools cut best. 
At higher temperatures the martensitic is replaced by 
softer materials and the tools break down. According to 
this explanation, the high speed steel possesses at about 
550 to 600 degrees C. the same hardness that the pure 
carbon steel possesses at ordinary temperatures. And 
no distinction seems necessary other than that the hard- 
ness is manifested at different temperatures. The hard- 
ness itself is the same in the two cases. 

There is one weak spot in this explanation—namely. 
the writer has examined cases in which no martensitic 
structure appeared to be formed from the austenitic 
structure. Either the tempering proceeded on other 
lines or the martensite stage was missed. Accordingly 
he does not wish to press the above exposition, but rather 
to suggest it as a possible co-ordination of the facts re- 
corded by Mr. Taylor. 

It has the merit of offering an explanation of the 
curious fact mentioned, that “if the percentage of tung- 
sten is increased much beyond 19 per cent., even al- 
though the chromium is also increased in quantity, the 
tool diminishes in red hardness.” It is well known, 
through the work of M. L. Guillet, that the alloy steels 
with austenitic structure vary considerably in the ease 
with which they pass into the martensitic stage, and in- 
deed that some of them do not pass at all, and it appears 
to the writer that the No. 14 tool containing 24.64 per 
cent. of tungsten and 7.02 per cent. of chromium, may be 
one of these, in which case the reason for its inferiority 
of cutting properties is clear—namely, because the 
martensitic (i. e., hardest structure) is never formed. 


Other Hardening Agents than Carbon. 


Mr. Taylor’s statement that the red hardness of high 
speed steels is practically independent of carbon between 
the limits of 0.82 and 1.28 per cent. is a fresh piece of 
the kind of evidence that has been accumulating during 
recent years that carbon can no longer enjoy the unique 
position as a hardening agent it has been hitherto sup- 
posed to possess. It follows clearly from his experiments 
that in high speed steels the capacity to cut work at a red 
heat results from a combination of variables, more espe- 
cially carbon, chromium and tungsten, in which it is im- 
possible to assign a more important function to one 
variable than to any of the others. 

This leads up to what the writer regards as the most 
baffling question that arises out of that section of the 
address entitled “ Investigations made to find an ex- 
planation or theory for the phenomena connected with 
chromium tungsten tool steels,’—namely, what is the 
part played by chromium in high speed steels? As a 
result of the first of his researches quoted by Mr. Taylor 
(Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1905, pages 433 
to 473), the writer was enabled to conclude that the 
rationale of the advantageous presence of tungsten in 
these steels is fairly evident—namely, that its action con- 
sisted in altogether preventing under suitably chosen 
conditions changes in iron carbon alloys which would 
have for their result the softening of the material and its 
consequent unfitness for use; and, further, that it im- 
parts to such steels a high resistance to tempering. On 
the other hand, it was shown that chromium not only 
does not retard, but actually hastens the conversion of 
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hardening to softening carbon on cooling, and the micro- 
scopic evidence was all against the hypothesis of special 
chromium carbides or double carbides. In other words, 
the action of chromium was shown to be the opposite 
to that of tungsten. The question naturally presents 
itself, “What is the part played by an element which 
by itself appears to act in a direction diametrically op- 
posite to that desired?” 
The Action of Chromium and Tungsten, 


In formulating the view that chromium and tungsten 
differ fundamentally in their action, the writer found 
himself in opposition to the current view—namely, that 
chromium and tungsten acted similarly. The peculiar 
action of chromium is, however, now recognized by Mr. 
Taylor. He shows that the Mushet self-hardening steels 
(1894 to 1900) which contained tungsten, manganese 
and silicon as their principal alloy elements, were differ- 
ent from the present day high speed steels containing 
tungsten and chromium (tungsten and manganese both 
act as retarders of critical changes—i. e., similarly) : 
and he emphasizes the difference between chromium 
and manganese in the passage, “ Chromium is the ele 
ment which in combination with tungsten produces the 
new quality of red hardness and not manganese.” The 
distinction between the actions of chromium and tungsten 
is drawn in the passage “A tool without chromium or 
with very low chromium, even though there is a proper 
rercentage of tungsten present, does not produce a high 
speed steel even though the manganese be very low or 
very high.” 

The writer’s attempt to co-ordinate hardness and 
red hardness in preceding paragraphs permits of ap- 
plication to the present question, as Mr. Taylor shows 
that even high tungsten steels are not high speed steels. 
Let it be supposed that these are austenitic steels of 
the nontransformable type (in which case they will not 
exhibit red hardness). Now let chromium be introduced. 
Its tendency will be to convert such steels into trans- 
formable ones, because it has been shown to hasten the 
conversion of hardening carbon. In small quantities its 
influence may be insufficient to bring about the change, 
but it may be that in considerable quantity (such as the 
5 to 6 per cent. mentioned by Mr. Taylor) it will cause 
the change from austenitic to martensitic structure at 
about 550 to 600 degrees C. The result will be a high 
speed steel possessing red hardness. This view can read- 
ily be put to the test of experiment, and the writer hopes 
to undertake this soon. 

Scientific Classification of Types of Cutting Tools, 


It appears possible to put forward now a scientific 
classification of the various types of cutting tools. Mr. 
Taylor groups them historically under three main heads, 
which will serve quite well for the writer’s grouping, 
viz. : 

a. The era of carbon tools (up to 1894). 

b. The era of Mushet or self-hardening tools (1894 
to 1900). 

c. The era of high speed steels (1900 up to the pres- 
ent time). 

Group a represents tools which, in virtue of the 
treatment to which they are exposed, exhibit maximum 
hardness at the ordinary temperature. They are marten- 
sitic steels. Run at about 200 degrees C. they soften, be- 
cause at this temperature the martensite changes into 
sorbite and ultimately pearlite. The rate of change is 
at a maximum in these steels. 

Group Bb also represents similar tools of martensitic 
structure, but the tungsten retards the rate of change of 
the martensitic constituent, and hence they can be used 
at higher temperatures than those in group a. Such 
tools, however, cannot be run at temperatures much ex- 
ceeding 300 to 400 degrees C. 

Group c includes tools which, after heat treatment, do 
not exhibit maximum hardness at the ordinary tempera- 
ture. Their structure is austenitic; they can be filed by 
the tools classified in groups @ and b. In virtue more 
particularly of their chromium contents the change 
from austenitic to martensitic structure takes place at 
temperatures between 550 and 650 degrees C., and con- 
sequently the tools possess maximum cutting hardness 
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at these temperatures. This is the explanation of their 
characteristic property of red hardness. 


The Question of Maximum Temperature 


There is no reason for supposing that group c repre- 
sents the final word in regard to the maximum tempera- 


ture at which high speed steels can be run. On the 
contrary, Mr. Taylor’s address contains internal evi- 


dence that his latest tools can be run at higher tempera- 
tures than had been previously reached. A particular 
combination of chromium and tungsten or other elements 
may enable the temperature to be pushed up to 700 de- 
grees C. M. H. Le Chatelier has advanced sound theo- 
retical reasons for supposing (at any rate as long as 
carbon forms an integral part of tool steel) that this 
temperature cannot be exceeded, because the rate of 
change is a maximum at 750 degrees or thereabouts. 

It may be very difficult to make this advance, and 
the writer is inclined to agree with what he takes to be 
Mr. Taylor’s forecast of the economic future of this in- 
dustry—namely, that it will probably pay better to pro- 
duce tools from cheaper materials than those now used 
that will run at the present degree of temperature than 
to experiment with costly alloys that may be found to 
work at rather higher temperatures. 


—_——_+o—___—_ 


Naval Construction Plans. 





WasHINGTON, D. C., March 12, 1907.—lIt is announced 
at the Navy Department that proposals for the con- 
struction of the two battleships authorized by the appro- 
piration act just passed by Congress will be advertised 
for about May 1, at which date the detailed plans and 
specifications will be available. At about the same time 
bids will also be solicited for the two torpedo boat 
destroyers authorized by the same act. 


The New Vessels Authorized, 


The legislation authorizing the two battleships has 
been somewhat peculiar. In the naval appropriation bill 
passed a year ago one vessel was authorized, but it was 
stipulated that before advertising for proposals the Sec- 
retary of the Navy should submit to Congress the plans 
of the ship. Early in the present year these plans were 
communicated to both houses under seal, but their chief 
characteristics have since been made known. In the ap- 
propriation act just passed, as construed by the Navy 
Department, these plans are approved and a second vessel 
of the same type is authorized, as follows: 

That, for the purpose of further increasing the naval estab- 
lishment of the United States, the President is hereby authorized 
to have constructed, by contract or in navy yards, as hereinafter 
provided, one first-class battleship to cost, exclusive of armor 
and armament, not exceeding $6,000,000, similar in all essential 
eharacteristics, and additional, to the battleship authorized by 
the act making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, plans and specifications for 
which last named vessel have already been prepared and sub 
mitted by the Secretary of the Navy for the information of 
Congress, as required by the provisions of the aforesaid act. 

The question has been raised as to whether the above 
provision actually authorizes the construction of the 
battleship included in the appropriation act for the fiscal] 
year 1907. No other enactment of Congress refers in any 
way to the first of the two big ships, however, and the De- 
ment feels justified in construing the phrase “and addi- 
tional to,” in connection with the acknowledgment of 
the receipt of the Department’s plans and specifications, 
as a complete authorization. 


Characteristics of the New Battleships. 


The chief characteristics of the two battleships, which 
are to surpass in size and power any vessels ever con- 
structed for the navy, are as follows: 


Length on load water line, 510 ft.; length over all, 518 ft. 
®.in.; beam molded on load water line, 84 ft. 10% in.; beam 
over all, 85 ft. 2% in.; displacement trial, 20,000 tons ; displace- 
ment fully equipped and manned (everything on board, full), 
22,075 tons; draft, mean (trial displacement), 27 ft.; draft, 
mean, fully equipped and manned (everything on board, full), 
29 ft. & in. 

Armament, main battery: 10 12-in. B. L. R., 45 calibers; 
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two submerged torpedo tubes. The 10 12-in. B. L. R. are mount- 
ed in five electricaily controlled turrets on the center line, placed 
as follows: Two forward above the forecastle deck, the second 
one firing over the top of the first+ two aft on the main deck 
on the same level, and one amidships firing over the two after 
turrets. The two torpedo tubes will be located forward below 
the water line. 

Secondary battery: 14 5-in. R. F. G.; 4 3-pounder saluting 
guns ; 4 1-pounder semiauto guns; 2 3-in. field pieces; 2 machine 
guns, 30 calibers. The 5-in. guns are located on the gun deck, 
forming two broadside batteries of seven guns each, the corner 
guns having head and stern fire, respectively. The smaller guns 
ure located in commanding positions with large unobstructed 
ares of fire. 

The appropriation act also provides for two torpedo 
boat destroyers to have the highest practicable speed and 
to cost, exclusive of armament, not to exceed $800,000 
each, and also increases to the same sum the appropria- 
tion for the three torpedo boat destroyers provided: for 
in last year’s naval appropriation aet. The Bureau of 
Steam Engineering is preparing a series of alternative 
plans for the motive power of these torpedo boat de- 
stroyers, one of which will be equipped with turbine 
engines. It is probable that bidders will be invited to 
submit figures on both reciprocating and turbine engines 
for both vessels. 

Contract Conditions, 

After considerable controversy between the House and 
Senate the following provisions, among others, were in- 
serted in the appropriation act governing the awarding 
of contracts for the construction of the two battleships 
and the two torpedo boat destroyers: 

And the contract for the construction of said vessels shall be 
awarded by the Secretary of the Navy to the lowest best re 
sponsible bidder, having in view the best results and most expedi 
tious delivery. Al) said vessels in all their 
parts shall be of domestic manufacture; the steel material shall 
be of domestic manufacture, and of the quality and character 
istics best adapted to the various purposes for which it may be 
used, in accordance with specifications approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Not more than one battleship and 
one torpedo boat destroyer, or two torpedo boat destroyers, 
shall be built by one contracting party: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Navy may build any or all of the vessels herein 
authorized in such navy yards as he may designate, and shall 
build any of the vessels herein authorized in such navy yards as 
he may designate should it reasonably appear that the persons, 
firms or corporations, or the agents thereof, bidding for the con 
struction of any of said vessels, have entered into any combina 
tion, agreement or understanding the effect, object or purpose 
of which is to deprive the Government of fair, open and unre 
stricted competition in letting contracts for the construction of 
any of said vessels. 


Congress also amended the provision with regard to 
submarines authorized by the naval appropriation act 
passed a year ago, so as to extend the test period until 
May 29, 1907, increasing the limit of cost $3,000,000, but 
no part of the appropriation to be expended for any 
boat that does not in such test prove to be equal in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Navy to the best boat 
now owned by the United States or under contract there- 
for. 

The Plans Will Not Be Delayed. 

There is no basis for the reports current in the daily 
press to the effect that the Department will be unable 
to carry out the programme authorized by Congress be- 
cause of the reduction in the allotment for armor and 
armament in the bill as finally passed. The Senate 
adopted the estimate of the Navy Department and fixed 
the sum at $12,000,000 but the House cut this down to 
$10,000,000 and refused to increase this figure. The 
estimate submitted by the Department represented a very 
close calculation and the entire $12,000,000 will be needed 
before the end of the fiscal year beginning July 1, next. 
The Secretary of the Navy has decided, however, that the 
plans already formulated shall be carried out and as soon 
as Congress meets in December a deficiency appropriation 
of $2,000,000 will be requested with the understanding 
that it shall be made immediately available. w.t.. c. 


—_——— <-> 


“The Deoxidation of Bronze and Bronze Alloys by 
Means of Magnesium” is the title of a monograph re- 
cently sent out by C. W. Leavitt & Co., 220 Broadway, 
New York, which will doubtless be of interest to founders 
of brass and bronze alloys. 
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The Bush Model Factories. 


The second of the 18 model factory buildings to be 
erected by the Bush Terminal Company along the water 
front in Brooklyn, N. Y., from Thirty-ninth to Fifty-first 
street, has been completed and work on other structures 
of the kind is under way, with a view to carrying out 
as expeditiously as possible the company’s plan of estab- 
lishing modern manufacturing facilities for companies 
that for one reason or another wish to rent rather than 
own their manufacturing plants. 

The Bush Terminal enterprise is a novel one in its 
way and its factory proposition is the biggest thing of 
the kind ever attempted. The company has 120 acres 
of water front property, on which it has already estab- 
lished 123 warehouses, all of fireproof construction, and 
ranging from one to seven stories high. These ware- 
houses have been in operation for some time, and have 
shipping facilities, both by rail and water. The Bush 
Terminal Railroad connects all of the company’s prop- 
erty and has a freight yard capable of holding 1000 
cars. The terminal line is connected with the Pennsy] 
vania Railroad’s terminal, and there are six large piers 
along the water front, each 1400 ft. long and 75 ft. wide, 
with 150 ft. between piers. There are two railroad tracks 





The First Two of the Eighteen Model Factory Buildings Which 


of the terminal branch system extending along each of 
the piers, and the branch lines form a network through 
the company’s entire property, connecting the present 
factories and factory sites with the freight yard, ware- 
houses and piers. 

The two factory buildings now completed, which will 
be practically duplicated by the 16 other structures to 
be built, are model manufacturing plants in every re- 
spect, and the system of renting adopted by the Bush 
Terminal Company is suggestive of the manner in which 
sectional book cases are used. Under the company’s sys- 
tem a small manufacturer can obtain a limited amount 
of floor space, and get just as good service in the way 
of freight deliveries and power facilities as a large con- 
cern that engages a number of floors, the plan being to 
rent space in the structures with the agreement on the 
part of the Bush Terminal Company to handle all in- 
coming and outgoing shipments of its tenants between 
the car or vessel and the loft of the manufacturer. 

The building just finished, which differs but slightly 
from the first building erected, is 75 x 600 ft. in size and 
six stories high. The structure is built of reinforced 
concrete, and is calculated to support about 800 lb. to 
the square foot. Bach floor contains 45 sq, ft. of space 
and is divided into three bays of 25 ft. each, with two 
rows of columns on a floor. The building is served by 
eight electric elevators and has direct track connections, 
the railroad tracks passing along the side of the struc- 
ture. Trucking platforms are provided on the other side 
of the building, and there is a power station in each 
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factory furnishing electric light and power and live 
steam for manufacturing purposes to tenants at rates 
based on the consumption. 

The building is protected from fire by a sprinkler 
system of the automatic type, for which pressure is sup- 
plied by an elevated tank about 150 ft. high and capable 
of holding 100,000 gal. The sprinkler heads will operate 
at a certain temperature, so that a fire will be checked 
should it occur in a deserted portion of the building, and 
at the same time an alarm indicates in the power plant 
the location of the fire, so that the fire crew, main- 
tained by the company, can reach the point of danger in 
short order. 

While some minor alterations may be made in the 
structures that will subsequently be built, they will on 
the whole be duplicates of the building here described, 
and their general appearance will be the same as the two 
completed structures, a view of which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It will be seen that the first 
building is faced with brick and stone for appearance 
sake, but the rear structures will all be of concrete 
finish. 

An original feature of the construction of the build- 
ings already erected is the character of the columns. 
These are built of ringed sections of concrete, reinforced 
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Will Be Erected by the Bush Terminal Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


by continuous steel spirals from top to bottom, which 
lends great strength to the construction. The sections 
are stacked one on another much after the manner of a 
pile of cheese boxes, and are filled with concrete as they 
stand in position. In this way the sleeve of reinforced 
concrete serves as the form for the molding of the 
column and, of course, is left in position. 


——_—__~+e____ 


The Rusting of Iron.—British technical journals re- 
fer to the researches to determine the causes of rusting 
in iron, in progress for several years at the Central 
Technical College, South Kensington, England. An ar- 
ticle by Dr. Gerald Moody reviewing the work thus car- 
ried on, says that this conclusion has been reached: 
“That rusting is a consequence of two separate proc- 
esses. The first change, probably electrolytic, is the 
attack of the metal. by carbonic acid, resulting in the 
formation of a ferrous salt. This ferrous salt subse- 
quently undergoes more or less complete oxidation.” The 
view held for some time has beeu that rust is due 
to the interaction of iron, oxygen and water, leading to 
the formation of hydrogen peroxide, and, therefore, that 
rust could be formed where carbonic acid is entirely 
excluded. This latter view in turn displaced the con- 
clusion reached by Crum Brown and published in 1888— 
that rust is due to the intervention of carbonic acid— 
the compound of iron and carbon first formed being af- 
terward decomposed by oxygen, leading to the production 
of ferric oxide. 
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Chilled Cast Iron Car Wheels.* 


—_—__—— 


A Canadian Tribute to Their Efficiency. 


BY W. E. FOWLER. 





The chilled cast iron car wheel would appear to be a 
product peculiar to this continent. I believe its birth- 
place was here, and certainly its home is with the Ameri- 
can and particularly the North American railroads. I do 
not think it would be untrue to say that without it the 
immense mileage attained by railroads on this continent 
would not have been possible. It certainly is true that it 
has been a great factor in the economical operation of our 
railroads, and a primary feature which, in fhe evolution 
of the modern railroad, has not been crowded out of ex- 
istence because it cannot be dispensed with. There is 
not another essential part of the freight car equipment 
which costs the railroad companies so little money com- 
pared with the service rendered as does the cast iron car 
wheel. The 600-lb. wheel costs about $10.80 new, and 
after giving a mileage of 40,000 to 70,000 it is turned 
back to the foundry at a scrap value of about $7.80, giving 
a cost per 1000 miles of about 5 cents. 

Can it be possible that this showing can ever be 
beaten with any other kind of a wheel? I very seriously 
doubt it.. An English railroad official a short time ago 
asked in all seriousness: “ Is it possible that you are still 
using cast iron car wheels? We would be afraid to use 
them under any of our cars, light as they are?” And 
my answer was: “I do not see how we can do without 
them.” 

Early Wheels. 

The origin of the chilled wheel I am unable to state, 
but that it originated in the United States there is no 
reason to doubt. I remember, however, that 25 years ago 
there was quite a variety of cast iron car wheels. There 
were the single plate wheels, some with and some with- 
out raised ribs or spokes, some corrugated and some 
plain. Double plate wheels there were of many sections, 
and both single and double plate wheels were made in all 
sizes from 30 to 42 in. in diameter, with long hubs and 
short hubs, some having their greatest projection beyond 
the outside and some beyond the inside, with width of 
tread and thickness of flange varying also. but not so 
widely, until the Master Car Builders’ Association suc- 
ceeded in getting adopted a standard wheel diameter, a 
standard section of tread and flange, a standard length 
of hub and a standard diameter of wheel seat for each 
size of axle. We are in full possession of all the benefits 
derived from these standards, beyond computation as 
they are, and it is hard to believe that there are railroad 
officials to-day who do not appreciate what the Master 
Car Builders’ Association has achieved in this and other 
matters, and what may yet be done with proper support 
and recognition. 

The Car Wheel Foundry. 


The foundry where the wheels are made is a never 
failing attraction, and its layout and equipment highly 
important. Until a few years ago the wheel foundry was 
usually laid out in circular floors or molding sections, 
each floor being served by a jib crane set in its center for 
handling the chills and molds while being rammed up and 
prepared for the hot metal, for handling the hot metal in 
the ladles while filling the molds, and for handling the 
hot wheels while being taken from the molds and started 
toward the annealing pits. 

The circular floor, however, was not economical of 
space or labor, and it is rapidly giving way to the elec- 
trically operated foundry, laid out in rectangles, the 
Angus foundry of the Canadian Pacific Railway being 
one of the latest and most improved of this type. This 
foundry is laid out with the core rooms, with their 
ovens, the elevator cupolas and the charging floors along 
one side of the building. The floors or molding equip- 
ments are laid out in parallel lines, with 9-ft. centers, 
each with a capacity of 20 wheels. The hot metal is sup- 

* A paper read hefore the Canadian Railway Club, Montreal. 


Mr. Fowler is Master Car Builder of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Montreal. 
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plied by buggy ladles along one end of these floors, and 
the finished hot wheels are removed by buggies along the 
opposite end, one end of the building being devoted to the 
pits for annealing the wheels, the stacking floor to re- 
ceive them after being removed from the pits and the 
foreman’s office. 

The manufacture of the wheels commences at the 
breaker, where old car wheels (to the extent of from 40: 
to 60 per cent. of the weight of new wheels turned out), 
are broken by the big drop weight, the foreman carefully 
inspecting the broken pieces, so that he may determine 
what proportion and variety of new pig shall be used 
with each charge. 

The hot wheels are placed in the annealing pits as 
soon as practicable—that is, when cool enough to handle 
with no danger of warping or bleeding after being placed 
in the pits. The wheels remain in the pits about four 
days, cooling slowly and uniformly, but are generally as 
hot as can be comfortably handled when taken out. After 
being taken out they are cleaned, inspected, taped and 
tested, representative wheels being taken for the latter 
purpose. The thermal is the only test now in force at 
Angus, the severity of it being sufficient, it is considered, 
to permit dispensing with the drop test, which was the old 
standby. 

Defects Not Attributable to Cast Iron, 


Cracked plates, cracked brackets, shelled out spots, 
worn flat spots and treads worn hollow are defects of 
manufacture, and should not be considered as evidence of 
general unreliability of the cast iron wheel, as they can 
be avoided by putting better material and more careful 
work into the wheel. Worn flanges are generally trace- 
able to one of the following causes: Trucks which do not 
curve easily, couplers without sufficient lateral clearance, 
cutting by brake shoes and inaccurate mating of wheels. 

I believe that proper care is very rarely given to the 
last named operation, and in consequence wheels one or 
more tape sizes apart are sometimes mounted on the same 
axle, to begin, as soon as put in service, destructive flange 
wear and increased load on the engine. Until quite re- 
cently the part the brake shoe plays in flange wear has 
been given very little attention, but the air brake men, in 
their deliberations, have called attention to the poor serv- 
ice given by brake shoes set too wide apart, which form 
flanges on the shoes over the wheel rims, frequently 
leaving less than half the area of the brake shoe in con- 
tact with the wheel tread, with the resultant loss of fric- 
tional contact and a waste of brake shoe metal. But the 
wheel flange also suffers by this improper arrangement. 

Too little attention is given to the proper hanging of 
brake beams, to the centering of the brake heads with 
relation to the tread of the wheels, as also to the neces- 
sity of uniformity in the length of the brake hangers. 
Any of these defective practices will result in poor brak- 
ing service and injury to the wheel. A brake shoe when 
first applied may overlap the rim of the wheel ever so 
little, but with each reduction of its thickness in service 
the lap will increase and the brake shoe on the other end 
of the brake beam will be forced more and more against 
the flange of the wheel, gradually bringing about the con- 
dition described as worn flange. 

I have described this condition particularly because 
it is one which is not generally given the consideration 
it deserves, and I am sure that if brake heads are set 
at 60-in. centers, instead of 60% in., a considerable reduc- 
tion of flange wear will be noted and we will wear out 
our brake shoes evenly and uniformly, and get the work 
out of them for which they are made. 


Wearing Qualities of the Chilled Tread. 


The importance and value of the cast iron wheel in 
railroad service lies unquestionably in the wearing quali- 
ties of its tread or tire, the more than steely hardness 
of which gives more mileage for the same amount of 
wear (or metal removed), than any other wheel in exist- 
ence. And not only does it stand up well under its pres- 
ent service conditions—that of carrying heavy loads over 
steel rails made as hard as they can be without danger 
of breaking; it also withstands with comparative free- 
dom from failure the tremendous friction of the brake 
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shoes when making stops from a high speed, or when 
descending long, heavy grades. 

It is not uncommon in mountain districts to see the 
grease on the face of the wheels smoking from this cause, 
the wheels themselves being too hot to touch, and the 
brake shoes red hot, and it will be, I think, very difficult 
to produce materials of any other kind which will give 
us wheels so serviceable, so economically manufactured 
and so valuable when worn out, as the chilled cast iron 
wheel. 

The Development of Wheel Design. 

The design of the present wheel is a matter of evolu- 
tion, or survival of the fittest. The amount of iron in the 
hub is that which has been found necessary in service to 
stand not only the pressure at which the wheel is forced 
on the axle without fracture, but the tremendous force 
exerted by the brakes when a stop is being made, which 
tends to loosening of the wheel on the axle seat unless 
forced on at the proper pressure. which pressure cannot 
safely be applied without the proper amount of metal in 
the hub. 

The length of the hub has also. of course, much to do 
with the question of thickness of it and the pressure at 
which the wheels are mounted, but both have been de- 
cided by that safest of teachers, experience, and there is 
practically no dissent from the Master Car Builders’ 
Association’s standard practice of to-day. The size and 
form of the ring core, as it is called. which gives the 
inner surfaces of the double plates their proper thickness 
and outline, is also the result of long experience and test. 
Many slight variations have now given away. the last 
design of ring core submitted by the Master Car Build- 
ers’ Association being in general use. 

The number and form of the brackets is to some ex- 
tent not uniform, the Master Car Builders’ form and num- 
ber not yet being accepted by some as the most desir- 
able, but it will require more experience and longer serv- 
ice to determine whether the increased number of brack- 
ets, and consequent increase of weight, will do all that is 
claimed for them. With the experience had on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, I believe they will, for reason to 
be given later. 

The outline of the tread was recently subjected to 
some change by the Master Car Builders’ Association, 
the slight increase in the coning making it 1 in 20. in- 
stead of 1 in 25, as formerly. and the making of the con- 
ing simple instead of duplex being done to cause the 


wheel to run more nearly upon the center of the tread 


and away from the flange, which is the weak part of the 
cast iron wheel of to-day. But is this weakness surpris- 
ing? The flange of the wheel of 1905 was originally de- 
signed for cars of 20,000 and 30,000 lb. capacity, the 
length of these cars was from 20 to 28 ft., and they were 
run at speeds of from 10 to 20 miles per hour, and yet, 
under cars of 80,000 to 100,000 Ib. capacity. run at speeds 
-of 30 to 45 miles per hour, the same flange has done fairly 
well, but there have been many failures. 

The flange, amply strong under the light cars, devel- 
oped a tendency to break off at the throat, there not 
being enough metal there to withstand the brake shoe and 
rail friction, the latter being aggravated by the heavy 
car, and by the heavy lateral thrust against the rail of 
the wheel going at high speeds. Evidence of the trouble 
develops first in the form of fine cracks, fine as a hair, 
which appear at or near the throat of the flange, and 
which in continued service extend around the wheel and 
into the tread, until sometimes it can be seen under the 
tread, having continued through the body of it, and ex- 
tended across one or two of the brackets. Unless re- 
moved at once the wheel is ripe for serious trouble. 


Breaks in Wheel Flanges. 


The number of wheel flanges broken during the past 
few years has been the cause of serious concern to the 
mechanical departments of the railroads, and the Master 
Car Builders’ Association, after becoming convinced that 
flange failures of this kind were not confined to the 
wheels made in any particular foundry, and accordingly 
not due to any special mixture, placed the matter in the 
care of a committee, who recommended at the last con- 
‘vention that the thickness of the flange be increased by 
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1%, in. when measured at the gauge line, this increased 
thickness tapering to nothing near the apex of the flange. 
In doing this they had the sanction of the Maintenance 
of Way and the American Railway associations, who were 
satisfied, after close investigation, that this increased 
thickness would necessitate no change in frog or guard 
rail clearance, and the thicker flange has since been 
adopted by Master Car Builders’ Association letter bal- 
lot, so that the benefits of this improvement should soon 
be apparent. 

It is probable, however, that this will not entirely 
remove the trouble, and it may be necessary at some 
future time to further strengthen the flange. In an en- 
deavor to supplement this strengthening of the flange we 
have, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, changed the sec- 
tion of the wheel, making no change, however, in the tread 
and flange outer outline. The change consists in making 
the brackets to a smaller radius, and so extending them 
under the throat of the flange as to make them prac- 
tically continuous, and thereby add materially to the 
thickness of metal at this point. This practice, while not 
in service long enough to demonstrate the full value of it, 
has been of such value as to extend its application to 
Canadian Pacific Railway wheels for cars of all capaci- 
ties, having been first proven valuable under heavy serv- 
ice, 

Good Material Required for Good Wheels, 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that first-class service 
cannot be expected from wheels made with poor mate- 
rials. The finest quality of charcoal iron is none too good 
for the cast iron wheel, and in as large proportion as con- 
ditions will permit. Some of the largest wheel manufac- 
turers on this continent state that wheels can be made 
from noncharcoal iron that will meet the requirements 
of any railroad service, whether passenger or freight, 
which would indicate that the price paid is to some ex- 
tent responsible for wheel failures. Do not forget also 
that the best wheels made can be so misused during the 
assembling operations as to cut short their life. 

Bore them out of true, or locate them at different 
distances from the center of the axle, or mate wheels of 
different tapes on the same axle, and long before the 
guarantee limit is reached one wheel will have a worn 
flange. There are other causes for worn flanges, as has 
been said, but those just referred to are within the prov- 
ince of the men who mount the wheels on the axles to 
prevent, and they must do so. 

In conclusion I would say, I know of no reason why 
so essential a part of the freight car cannot be so modi- 
fied and improved as to be perfectly safe and economical 
under cars of the highest capacity, and if its friends will 
only stand by it will successfully meet and overcome com- 
petition of any kind and from any source whatever. 

—_—___3--o—_____—__ 

The new power plant of the Juniata Hydro-Electric 
Company, on the Juniata River, near Warrior Ridge Sta- 
tion, Pa., will furnish light and power to railroads and 
industrial plants throughout the Juniata Valley, with 
transmission lines and distributing stations extending 
from Altoona to Lewiston. A second hydraulic plant is 
located at the lower end of the gap. The two contain nine 
turbines of 1000 hp. each direct connected to 500-kw. 
alternators. An emergency steam driven plant consists 
of four Curtis steam turbine driven units aggregating 
1500 hp. Other power plants are contemplated which 
total output 20,000 hp. The total construction cost will 
be about $2,500,000. 

Sulphur as a wood preservative has been widely tried 
in Germany. The sulphur is applied in liquid form, and, 
hardening, completely fills the cellular spaces of the wood. 
Although the sulphur oxidizes readily when subjected to 
a very high temperature, it is claimed that at a moderate 
temperature it resists the action of water and also of acids, 
end when cold it resists the effects of alkaline solutions. 
Sulphur melts at 115 degrees F.; hence it is doubtful if it 
would be much of a preservative in outside construction, 
where the summer temperature approaches this figure (in 
the sun). Numerous experiments have appeared to dem- 
enstrate that poplar best receives this treatment, and oak 
and pine not so well. 
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A German Two-Step Drawing Press. 


The modern tendency in the sheet metal working in- 
dustry to replace pieced wares by drawn goods has 
brought the art of drawing sheet metals to a high state 
of perfection and usefulness. The illustrations show a 
drawing press of new construction, which performs two 
consecutive drawing operations at one stroke, and is built 
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press, twice as much work may be done in the same time 
and with the same help and space without exchanging 
tools. No greater strain is put upon the blanks which 
may be cut from sheets of standard material. 

The engraving, Fig. 4, illustrates the improved con- 
struction of the press, which is the outcome of years of 
experience. The table is. operated either by steel rolls 
and cams, as indicated in Fig. 4, or better, by a very sim- 
ple system of links, as shown in Fig. 5, which avoids 





Fig. 1.—The Start of the Fig. 2.—The First Drawing 
Completed. 


Drawing. 



























ig. 3 —The Second Drawing 
Completed. 


all the defects of a drawing press with movable bed. The 
strain arising from the pressure put upon the blanks is 
transferred through the straightened toggles, Fig. 5, di- 
rectly to the frame of the press instead of falling on the 
main shaft, thus relieving the bearings from all friction 
and wear due to the blank holding. As a consequence, 
the pressure on the blank remains always uniform, and 
easy means are provided for compensating for whatever 
wear may be occasioned by long continued use. Another 
advantage is that the toggle press, unlike the cam draw- 
ing press, may be used also for stamping goods with the 
table fastened. 

The toggles beneath the bed are operated by the main 
shaft and a pair of links. The table movement allows 
the operator to remove the drawn shells and put new 
blanks under the dies with the greatest ease even when 
working to the full capacity of the press. Cams and rolls 
force the table down positively to the lowest position. 
A swivel reducer is kept in the table. 

The machinery is powerful and rigid. The main driv- 
ing parts are combined in a heavy frame and consist of 
two strong driving gears, an exact working friction 
clutch with a brake, a flywheel and tight and loose pul- 
leys. Special care is taken to make the press easily con- 
trollable by a hand lever with 
counterweights. The press 
may be promptly started and 
stopped at any point by means 
of the friction clutch and the 
conical brake. 

The hollow east uprights 
of the frame support the 
guides for the table, the inner 
blankholder slide and _ the 
plunger, all three of which 
are long and are provided 
with adjustable gibs. The 
guide of the outer blankholder 
and a headplate connect the 
two uprights. Large square 
threaded screws with hand- 
wheels are used for setting the 
slide of the two blankhold- 
ers, aS may be seen in Fig. 


Fig. 4.--The Two-Step Drawing Press with Cam and Roller Operated Table. 4, and are quick in their 


by the Bonn Ironworks, Fr. Moenkemoeller & Co., Bonn 
on the Rhine, Germany. The manner in which the tools 
work will be understood from their sectional views, Figs. 
1, 2 and 3, which show the different stages at the start 
and finish of the two consecutive drawing operations, 
A representing the die, B, the outer blankholder, C, the 
inner blankholder, and D, the punch. After the blank 
is drawn by the simultaneous action of the inner blank- 
holder C and the punch D, this punch continues to des- 
cend, while C acts as the blankholder. As the number 
of strokes per minute is that of a standard drawing 





action. The spindle of the 
punch is hollow, and is also easily adjusted with 
handwheels, shown at the top. Four pairs of toggles 


guided by rollers bearing on curved cam surfaces con-, 


nect the guide of the plunger with the slide of the inner 
blankholder. 


The operation of the press is very simple. After the 
blank is put into the press, the table takes it up to the 
outer blankholder and clamps it. Then the guide of the 
punch and the inner blankholder slide move down simul- 
taneously until the tools arrive in the position, Fig. 2, 
where the slide stops. While the punch continues to des- 
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cend, the four rollers are deflected and transfer the 
pressure of the inner blankholder to the frame. As soon 
as the two drawing operations are performed, all parts 
return quickly to receive a new blank. An adjustable 
knockout is arranged under the table. 

The press shown in Fig. 4 will handle blanks up to 
22% in. in diameter; of any gauge up to No. 22 B. W. G. 
It will draw and lift out any depth up to 9% in. The 
driving pulleys are intended to run at 220 rey. per min.., 
at which speed the main shaft makes 8 rey. per min. 
The press weighs about 28,600 Ib. 


—_————_3--—___—_ 


Shop Heating. 


In.a dwelling, where the cubic space per occupant is 
large and the chances for air to leak in and out are 
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overhead and the air is discharged toward the outer 
walls. In a general way such a system improves the 
conditions even while there is vitiation from sources 
other than respiration, but the best results are obtained 
when there is also an exhaust system. With a forced 
system alone, creating a light pressure within the build- 
ing, direct ventilating shafts may be sufficient if the 
pollution is not serious. Otherwise it is imperative to 
introduce an exhaust fan in connection with a system of 
piping and hoods to remove the gas, dust and foul air. 


——_—_>-+e—___ 


That direct current at high tension can be used suc- 
cessfully for the long distance transmission of power has 
been well proved by the St. Maurice-Lausanne plant, in 
Switzerland, designed on the Thury system. Recent tests 
made at Geneva, it is claimed, have demonstrated that 





numerous, the necessary ventilation is obtained by nat- 
ural means. In a crowded hall, however, extensive 
means are necessary for introducing fresh and removing 
foul air. In a shop the conditions are midway between. 
As a rule the atmosphere is not excessively polluted by 
respiration, but in many cases a positive ventilating 
system is essential to good health. For shop heating a 
fan blower installed in connection with a heater makes 
necessary one-third to one-fifth of the heating surface 
required for heating by direct radiation. All of the sur: 
face is massed in the heater, the danger of freezing and 
consequent leakage is entirely eliminated, and positive 
control is had over the temperature and volume of air 
supply. 

In a new brick building the distributing system can 
often be hidden, the air being carried in underground 
ducts or in wall flues. In an old or wooden building 
galvanized iron distributing ducts are usually carried 





Fig. 5.—Detail of a Similar Press with the Table Operated by Links. 


soltages can be used two or three times as heavy as the 
highest allowed for alternating current upon overhead 
lines. This should largely increase the distance cur- 
rent can be transmitted. Experiments with new appar- 
atus, undertaken by eminent engineers from different 
parts of Europe, show that as high a voltage as 100,000 
between the earth and the wire can be carried. This is 
equivalent to 200,000 volts between two wires. As the 
present practicable limit with alternating current ap- 
pears to be about 60,000 volts, the experiments have great 
practical interest, and important developments should 
follow. 


For making small patterns that will not shrink in 
casting the best mixture is said to consist of the follow- 
ing parts by weight: Lead, 69; antimony, 15%, and bis- 
muth, 15%. A cheaper mixture for finished patterns 
contains 10 parts zinc, 1 part antimony and 1 part tin. 
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The Metric System.* 


BY GEORGE SCHUHMANN, READING, PA. 


I do not intend to go into any discussion of the scien- 
tific merits of the metric system, but having lived in Ger- 
many before, during, and after the time the metric sys- 
tem was put in force there, having worked in a shop 
where both English and metric measurements were used 
side by side, and in addition thereto having used the 
English system in almost daily practice for over 30 
years, I want to confine myself to the practical side of 
the question only, and at the same time give expression 
to my opinion, based on these many years of actual ex- 
perience, that for the average daily ‘practice the metric 
system is much easier on a man’s mind and a still greater 
mental labor saver to those who have to calculate much 
in volumes and weights, moments of inertia, &c. I also 
wish to state that the fears of most of the antimetric 
advocates of the terrible confusion and enormous loss 
of money that would result if the metric system was in- 
troduced here are very much exaggerated. 

All admit that it would be a desirable condition if 
the weights and measures of all civilized nations were 
alike, and no reasonable mind could expect the metric 
countries to give up their rational system for the Eng- 
lish system—no more than one could expect this country 
to give up its decimal system of dollars and cénts and 
return to the guineas, pounds, crowns, shillings, pence 
and farthings of England. 


A Few Exceptions Would Not Hurt, 


Much ado has been made by the antis that in metric 
countries some of the old measures are still in use. But 
what of it, if they are? Do not condemn the rule on 
account of a few exceptions. Let the jeweler sell his dia- 
monds by the carat and let the textile worker spin his 
yarns by the yard, but do not let that hinder us from 
abolishing the various sizes of barrels, gallons, bushels, 
pecks, cords, perches, hundredweights, long and short 
tons; the rods, chains, feet and decimal fractions of feet 
by civil engineers; the feet, inches and vulgar fractions 
of inches by mechanical engineers, &c., while the chem- 
ists, electricians and scientific men are already content- 
edly using the metric system. 

I have no doubt that some of the old terms would 
also survive for many years in this country. The farmer 
would very likely continue to sell his peaches by the 
“basket,” his strawberries by the “box,” and measure 
the hight of his horses by “ hands.” But this will not 
confuse the metric system any more than the English 
system, since it has no direct relation with either of 
them, 

Regarding Accuracy. 


The firm I am connected with manufactured and 
Shipped last year about 15,000 miles of tubular goods 
in the shape of wrought iron pipe, boiler tubes, &c., and 
every length of this had to be measured in feet and 
inches and then added by the tally clerks. On most 
goods we ignore fractions of inches, or else the job of 
adding would be still more complicated. If this same 
work were done by the metric system, giving the lengths 
in centimeters, it would be much nearer to the actual 
length and require considerable less mental work. 

While some new gauges would be required, most of 
the existing ones for interchangeable work could be re- 
tained and simply be rechristened into metric terms if so 
desired. Much stress has been laid upon the fact that 
all the English dimensions cannot be expressed in metric 
units without going into many decimals, but for all prac- 
tical purposes a few decimals will answer, and in most 
cases can be omitted altogether. The circumference of 
a circle in proportion to its diameter cannot be expressed 
exactly in figures, and still for all practical purposes 
3.14 is good enough. 

Many United States standards are only nominal sizes 
anyway. A 3-in. turned shaft is generally 2 15-16 in. 
in diameter. A 2-in. dressed plank is supposed to be 

* Contribution to the discussion of Henry R. Towne’s paper 
«before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, December, 


1906. Reprinted from the March number of the Proceedings. 
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made of lumber which was 2 in. thick before it was 
dressed, leaving it about 1% in. thick when finished. 

The wrought iron and steel pipe sizes are only nom- 
inal. They are supposed to express the inside diameter 
of the pipes, but that is only up to 12 in. Above that 
it means the outside diameter; and all boiler tubes are 
also measured by the outside diameter. A Yin. pipe 
has a hole of practically 5% in., while a 1-in. double 
extra heavy pipe is less than % in. inside diameter, but 
it is explained that the outside diameter of the 1-in. 
double extra heavy pipe is the same as the so-called 1-in. 
standard pipe, which is supposed to have a 1-in. hole, 
but which actually is about 1 1-16 in. 


How Pipe Threads Were Made Uniform, 


When the question of uniform pipe threads was up 
before this society 20 years ago all the pipe manufac- 
turers of this country claimed that they had made their 
gauges exactly to the figures given by the Briggs for- 
mula, and still their goods did not interchange with each 
other. At the suggestion of this society’s committee 
each manufacturer sent samples of pipe threaded accord- 
ing to their gauges to the Pratt & Whitney Company, 
Hartford, Conn., so as to have them compared with the 
gauges which the Pratt & Whitney Company had made 
with great care to comply exactly with the Briggs stand- 
ard. Some of the samples varied as much as six or seven 
threads, i. e., the pipe of the one manufacturer would 
screw from six to seven threads farther into the Pratt 
& Whitney Company gauge than that of another manu- 
facturer. The consequence was that nearly all the pipe 
manufacturers of this country purchased new gauges 
from the Pratt & Whitney Company, which were exact 
duplicates of each other and the interchangeability of 
all pipes of different manufacturers was very much im- 
proved. 

All these gauges can be, or, in fact, should be, re- 
tained, because from a practical point of view the Amer- 
ican standard for pipe threads is superior to the English 
or other European pipe threads, on account of the greater 
taper. All that would be necessary would be to call the 
old gauges by the approximate metric dimensions. Of 
course, it would also be desirable that the English pipe 
threads, as well as bolt and nut threads, should be in- 
terchangeable with the United States standards, but that 
they are not interchangeable now is not the fault of the 
metric system. 

With the pipe threads remaining, according to the 
old standards, it would not be necessary to tear the old 
gas pipes out of the houses of ceilings to fit a new chan- 
delier, as had been hinted in some of the previous dis- 
cussions. 

It would also be unnecessary to relay our railroad 
tracks and rebuild the rolling equipment. All we have 
to do is to call the track 1436 gauge instead of 4 ft. 8% in. 
Air brakes, hose couplings, car couplers, &c., could all 
remain exactly as they are now. 


The Metric System Easily Mastered, 


Mr. Towne fears that 95 per cent. of the present army 
ot Government clerks would be disqualified for a long 
time from doing efficient work if the metric system was 
introduced here, but I believe he is doing the Govern- 
ment clerks an injustice. I have seen the metric system 
introduced in an American machine shop so as to produce 
work according to metric dimensions. The workmen 
were all Americans who had not used the metric system 
before, and in a few days they had thoroughly mastered 
it—at least as far as their work was concerned—and I 
should think that the Government clerks would be able 
to do as well as machinists. 

I am well aware that a change of this kind cannot 
be made suddenly. In Germany the schools had pre- 
pared the younger generation for it some years in ad- 
vance, and when the change finally did come it caused 
comparatively little confusion. The old carpenters and 
other old mechanics who had used the foot rule all their 
lives naturally were somewhat slow to use the new sys- 
tem, while most of the machinists, on account of their 
using smaller fractions, took to the metric system very 
quickly. 
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Continued Use of Old Terms by Some, 

The younger people had patience and tolerance for the 
old people’s habit of calling things by their old names, 
and as they understood what was meant no confusion 
was caused thereby. It was very similar to the practice 
which I remember to have been in New York 
and Long Island about 30 years ago when the old in- 
habitants would use the word “ shilling” in speaking of 
values, not the English shilling of 24 cents. but a shilling 
of 12% cents. They would even prefer to say eight shill- 
ings rather than one dollar. I do not suppose that any 
merchant made his calculations or kept his books on the 
shilling basis, preferring no doubt the decimal system of 
dollars and cents, but this did not prevent him from 
doing business with the old folks, if for the sake of senti- 
ment or from force of habit they would call for 12 shill- 
ings’ worth of goods, nor did it cause him any serious 
niental calculation, 

I well remember when working in a machine shop in 
Germany we used the Whitworth taps and dies for bolt 
and screw threads and called them by their English 
dimensions without in any way interfering with the use 
of the metric system for the other work. I understand 
that these screw threads are still made according to the 
same Whitworth standards, but are now called by their 
nearest dimension in millimeters instead of fractions of 
inches; this points the way how easy it will be to main- 
tain existing standard gauges, including Mr. Towne’s 
lock part of 0.51 in., without interfering with the use of 
the metric system for general purposes. 


in vogue 


Advantages to Draftsmen. 

On the other hand, consider the advantages of the 
metric system to the vast army of draftsmen. There 
does not appear to be any fixed rule with the English sys- 
tem in regard to figuring drawings. Some mark 1’ 10” 
while others will mark it 22’. and I know of expensive 
errors made on account of reading 22” instead of 2’ 22”, 
and other similar misreadings. Such errors are prac- 
tically impossible with the metric system, as the mis- 
placement of a decimal point makes the error so obvious 
that it is easily discovered. 

Metric drawings are generally made to one of the 
following scales: Full size, half size, 1 to 5, 1 to 10, 
1 to 20, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100; all of which can easily be 
measured with an ordinary metric rule. Compare the 
attempt of measuring with a common English rule some 
distance on a drawing 3-32 in. to the foot with the ease 
of doing the same thing with a metric rule on a drawing 
1 <+ 100 

I am very much surprised to learn that so many in 
fluential members of this society have such a great fear 
of. and are so strongly opposed to, the introduction of 
the metric system. I can only assume that they are 
unfamiliar with the practical use of it, for I am sure 
that if they would cultivate a closer acquaintance with 
the beauties of the metric system in actual use their 
opposition would soon fade away. The metric system is 
bound eventually to supersede all other systems of 
weights and measures. I do not mean to say that this 
will happen in the near future, as it appears that the 
majority is not ripe for such a step just yet, but another 
generation will take it np—one that will consider this 
matter with less prejudice and less fear—a generation 
of engineers who will not hesitate to inconvenience them- 
selves temporarily. and even go to a little expense in 
order to make the work of draftsmen and mechanics and, 
in fact, of all people who have to calculate in weights 
and measures less laborious. 

The rapid growth of electrical equipment is making 
it more and more necessary for the mechanical engineer 
to familiarize himself with electrical science, just as a 
knowledge of chemistry is indispensable to the metallur- 
gical engineer, or that of geology to the mining engineer 
and civil engineer. Since all electrical units are based 
on the metric system, and since the chemists and scien- 
tists all over the world are using it now, I know of no 
better medium than the metric system to facilitate the 
acquisition of that knowledge which is necessary to the 
engineer to enable him most effectively to adapt the 
achievements of science to the use of mankind. 
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The Railway Steel Spring Company’s Report. 





The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Rail 
way Steel Spring Company was held March 7, at which 
the financial statement for the year ending December 31, 
1906, was presented by President W. H. Silverthorn. The 
results of the year’s business, as compared with 1905, were 
as follows: 

L906. 
$2,341,120.19 § 
215,587.48 


1905. 
Net 949,993 


earnings. es én hae 
Interest on Latrobe plant bonds.... 


Balance... 949,993 


944,977 


$2,125,532.71 


944,979.00 


$1 


Dividend, preferred (7 per ce 


$1.180,553.71 § 


Balance for common.......... 1,005,016 
Dividend, common (4 per cent.).... 539,988.00 539,988 
BURN acs cc us $640,565.71 $465,028 


\ccount Latrobe plant purchase 450,000.00 = ...... 


$465,028 
1,580,871 


$2,236,464.87 $2,045,899 


$190,565.71 
2,045,899.16 


Final surplus. 
Previous surplus 


Total surplus 


The balance sheet, as of December 31, compares as 
shown below : 


Lssets. 
1906. 1905. 
Plants Ce Ul et a ae eda ars $29,627,026.25 $24,960,267 
Merchandise on hand.............. 2,203,043.43 1,152,736 
Stocks, bonds and investments. . 202,158.85 764,838 
BLOGERTS FOCCIVADIC. ....ccccccccecs 1,873,451.29 1,847,353 
Other items.. 28,998.67 33,285 
SA aca atau o wha Cahie.a ) a od eas 312,637.42 1,104,030 
Totals.. $34,257,315.91 $29,462,510 


Liabilities. 
Preferred stock $1: 
Common stock.. I 
Latrobe plant bonds 


\ccounts payable 


3,500,000.00 § 
3,500,000.00 
4.362,000.00 
330,434.38 


_ 


3,500,000 
3,500,000 


—_ 


Bills payable Pog i enat 200,000.00 200,000 
Reserved for preferred dividend, 
We GS aie tt aa ears 128,416.66 120,964 
Surpiee ...<<s 2 236,464.87 2,045,899 
neta x $34,257,315.91 $29,462,510 


The retiring Board of Directors was re-elected, with 
the exception that George G. McMurtry, was chosen in 
place of Charles Scott, Jr., resigned. 


———.¢--—_—_ 


The Richmond Foundry & Mfg. Company. 


The Richmond Foundry & Mfg. Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Richmond, Va., is now occupying its new works, 
erected for the manufacture of gray iron castings, stoves, 
scales and for the production on order of automatic ma- 
chines. The plant comprises a foundry, machine shop 
and warehouse, with the usual accessories, located on the 
Hermitage ‘road, just north of the Seaboard Air Line 
tracks, from which a spur has been built into the works. 
The tract comprises 10 acres of land, thus giving oppor- 
tunities for enlargement. 

The foundry is a steel building, 80 x 320 ft., having 
cement floors and equipped with two Whiting cupolas, 
a Root blower and overhead trolleys. Immediately ad- 
joining the foundry is the cleaning room, from which 
castings pass to the grinding and storage rooms, which 
are located between the cleaning room and the machine 
shop. The cleaning room is 80 x 80 ft., the grinding room 
40 x 80 ft., the storage room for castings 40 x 80 ft., 
and the machine shop 80 x 160 ft. The pattern vault, 
which adjoins the foundry. is a fireproof building, solidly 
constructed of brick and having a concrete roof, thick 
wire glass lights and a double steel door. A three-story 
warehouse, 80 x 160 ft., has been erected in proximity 
to the machine shop. The arrangement of the works is 
such that the castings pass in regular progression from 
the foundry to the machine shop and thence to the ware- 
house. 

The comfort of the workmen has been provided for 
by a lavatory building, 50 x 65 ft., arranged at a con- 
venient location and completely equipped with shower 
baths, closets, washbasins, urinals and expanded steel 
lockers for both the white and colored help. 

Arthur Scrivenor is president and general manager 
of the company, R. G. Rennolds is vice-president, and 
J. Stuart Rennolds is secretary and treasurer. 
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The Paradox Adjustable Reamers. 


The old prejudice against adjustable reamers as being 
unfit for the service ordinarily required of a solid reamer 
is fast disappearing, as now there are several makes of 
adjustable reamers that have proved their worth. The 
Paradox adjustable reamers, herewith illustrated, and 
made by the Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, having a mechanically good method of holding the 
blades firmly and being constructed of high grade mate- 
rial throughout, are claimed to have the good qualities 
of a solid reamer, besides the advantages of the adjust- 
able feature. The reamers are made in various forms, 
principally differing in the shanks. For example, there 
is the adjustable hand reamer, with a square head; 
chucking reamers, with straight and taper shanks, and 
shell reamers, adapted to go on arbors, with various 
forms of shanks. The principle of holding the blades 

and the construction of the working 
ends are substantially the same in 
all. 

The bodies are made of a spe- 
cial tough machinery steel and are 
case hardened where they are sub- 
ject to wear. To avoid chattering 
and to insure a smooth hole the 
blades are unevenly spaced. Bach 
blade is held rigidly with two or 
more screws. The blades fit closely 
in the body grooves and are backed 
their full length to avoid the ill 
effects of springing. 

The adjustment is made by 
loosening the screws sufficiently to 
allow the blades to slide out. For 








The Paradox Adjustable Hand and Shell Reamers Made by the 
Cleveland Twist Drill Company. 


increasing the diameter tin foil is used to back each 
blade, this being applied in thicknesses of 0.0005 or 0.001 
in. The tin foil is cut in strips of the width and length 
of the blade and must be laid evenly in the grooves, any 
number of thicknesses being used to give the desired 
diameter. With this adjustment the blades can be ground 
a number of times, thus keeping the reamer up to a stand- 
ard size or increasing its diameter when a job requires it. 
It is best to restore the blades to the slots from which 
they were taken, and for that purpose the blades and 
slots are numbered with like numbers, so that this may 
be easily done. 

The Paradox adjustable hand reamers and chucking 
reamers are made in all standard sizes, from 11-16 to 
3 in. in diameter, and the adjustable shell reamers in 
sizes of from 1% to 6 in. in diameter. The shanks for 
the shell reamers are made in various sizes to suit the 
reamers and the style of socket in which the reamer is to 
be used. 

em 


W. S. Barstow & Co., engineers, 56 Pine street, New 
York, and Failing Building, Portland, Ore., have made 
some important additions to their organization. The 
drafting department has been greatly enlarged and 
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Thomas Richardson has been placed at the head of it. 
He has had wide experience in power plant designing. 
Associated with him and in charge of steel. structural 
designing is Harold S. Richmond. The drafting force 
now numbers about 30 men, well versed in all branches 
of engineering. Werner Boecklin, now with the firm, has 
designed a number of noteworthy conveying plants for 
handling materials. Armin Schotte, another acquisition, 
as consulting and desigping engineer, has built many in- 
dustrial plants, among the more prominent being the 
Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh. 


—_——_s- eo 


A Rateau Steam Regenerator Installation. 


The first application in America of the Rateau process 
for the utilization of exhaust steam from intermittently 
running engines has been put in operation at the steel 
works of the International Harvester Company, South 
Chicago, Ill. The principles of the process and descrip- 
tion and illustrations of the apparatus used in it were 
given in The Iron Age, June 2, 1904, in an abstract of 
a paper by Prof. A. Rateau, presented before the joint 
meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers and 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers at Chi- 
cago, June 1, 1904, on “ Different Applications of Steam 
Turbines.” An announcement when the installation here 
referred to was proposed, was contained in T'he Iron Age, 
July 19, 1906. In connection with this was given an ex- 
tract of a paper by L. Battu, president of the Rateau 
Steam Regenerator Company, on “ The Utilization of Ex- 
haust Steam from Rolling Mill Bngines, Hoisting En- 
gines, Steam Hammers, &c., by Means of Steam Regene- 
rators and Low Pressure Turbines on the Rateau Sys- 
tem,” which reviewed the nature and functions of the 
regenerative steam accumulator. 

In this first installation, as now completed, the ex- 
haust steam from a reversible blooming mill engine is 
utilized in a low pressure Rateau turbine of 600 kw. 
capacity, direct connected to two direct current 250-volt 
generators. To regulate the intermittent flow of steam, 
the exhaust of the blooming mill engine is passed through 
a Rateau steam regenerator of the water type, which has 
a capacity sufficient to take care of intermissions of sev- 
eral minutes’ duration in the running of the main engine. 
The steam then feeds the low pressure turbine and is 
condensed in a barometric condenser. 

The pressures are atmospheric pressure absolute at 
the inlet of the turbine and 28 in. vacuum at the outlet. 
The quantity of steam available from the main engine 
is more than twice the amount needed by the turbine. 
In order to avoid back pressure on the engine, a 24-in. 
relief valve exhausts direct to the atmosphere when the 
pressure tends to increase. If the main engine is shut 
down for a ‘long time an automatic reducing valve sup- 
plies steam from the boilers directly to the low pressure 
turbine. 

It has been demonstrated by this process that in the 
exhaust of an average size reversible blooming mill en- 
gine there is enough power available to generate from 
1000 to 1500 kw., the only expense being interest on the 
investment and condensing water. 

A. Leonhauser, engineer of the International Har- 
vester Works, in collaboration with C. H. Smoot, of the 
Rateau Company, designed the entire plant, and to them 
is due much credit for their success in applying entirely 
new features in this first plant. The turbine and dynamos 
were manufactured by the Western Electric Company in 
its Hawthorne shops, from the drawings and specifica- 
tions furnished by the Rateau Turbine Company and un- 
der the supervision of the latter. The barometric con- 
denser and air pump were furnished by the Alberger Con- 
denser Company, New York.. The steam regenerator, de- 
signed by the Rateau Steam Regenerator Company, was 
built by John Mohr & Sons of Chicago. The piping was 
furnished by the Best Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh. The 
whole plant was contracted for and put in operation by 
the Rateau Steam Regenerator Company, 215 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, which handles the exclusive rights in 
America for the steam regenerators. 
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The Increase in Railroad Milage and Equipment. 


A compilation of railroad statistics has just been 
made for the Railroad General Managers’ Association 
of Chicago by Slason Thompson of the Bureau of Rail- 
way News. ‘The figures give the condition, business, con- 
struction work, &c., of 313 operating railroads of the 
United States, for the year ending June 30, 1906, and are 
thus a year later than the last official statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the latter only pub- 
lished on January 24, 1907, being for the year ending 
June 30, 1905. The railroads from which reports were 
received by Mr. Thompson represent 206,960 miles, or 
approximately 94 per cent. of the aggregate mileage of 
the railroads of the country, and, therefore, “for all 
practical purposes the summaries prepared from these re- 
ports may be accepted as representative of our great 
transportation industry, because the remaining 6 per 
cent. consists of a multitude of small roads which serve 
as feeders to the great systems without affecting the 
statistics materially one way or another.” 

The following is obtained from Mr. Thompson’s ab- 
stract : 


. Track and Equipment. 


On June 30, 1906, the 313 roads reporting operated 
206,960 miles of single track, or approximately 94 per 
cent. of the total single track mileage of the United 
States. Of this 7569 miles was operated under trackage 
rights. The aggregate mileage, including tracks of all 
kinds, was 297,720, which compares with the total of all 
roads in 1905 as follows: 








1906. 1905. 

Miles Miles. 

PORE sp Viedielg SUSU See es ed ewe ws oc 206,960 216,973 
I so cio ap alk wih a6 4 abe De owen 17,526 17,056 
DES. s c ket Ve eeee nee ici vsavste 1,752 1,610 
ER a6 tian oo Oe min ag ehiné we 1,217 1,216 
Were GHMCE GG GIGIARE. 6 ccc ccc ca nece 70,252 69,796 
Total mileage (all tracks)........... 297,72 306,796 


These figures indicate that the complete returns for 
1906 will show an increase of about 10,000 miles over 
1905, of which fully 40 per cent. will be represented in 
extra tracks and sidings. In 1904 the railroads of Eu- 
rope had 189,774 miles of single track. 

The report gives an estimate of the railroad equip- 
ment of the United States on June 30, 1906, as compared 
with that 10 years before, as follows: 


Increase 
in 10 years. 

Locomotives : 1906. 1896. Per cent. 
aa & arathdre we p.d aii 4.0 dw ee 51,357 35,950 42.8 
WUE, WEEE Geese sb ee ec eese 3,286,848 1,797,500 82.8 
Average weight, tons......... 64 50 28.0 

Freight cars: ’ 

PE GG ows Facts 6s. . 1,851,409 1,221,887 51.5 
ee eee eee 58,455,088 29,936,231 95.3 
ATOTRRE, THs co.cc tscciceave 32 24.5 30.6 


The number of passenger cars in 1905 was 40,713, as 
against 9999 in. 1895. The estimated cost of new equip- 
ment during the calendar year 1906 was $379,245,000. 
Fully 99 per cent. of all locomotives and freight and 
passenger cars were equipped with automatic couplers, 
and locomotives and passenger cars were as fully 
equipped with train brakes. Less than 13 per cent. of 
the freight cars are not similarly equipped. 

A total of 53,133 miles of track is protected by some 
system of block signals, as follows: Automatic, 9743 
miles; manual telegraph, 41,228 miles; manual controlled 
telegraph, 1941 miles; staff or tablet, 221 miles. 


Employees and Capitalization, 


The number of persons reported on the payrolls of 
the 313 operating roads on June 30, 1906, was 1,460,707, 
which is equivalent to 707 employees per 100 miles of 
line, and shows an excess of 78,511 over the total payroll 
for 1905 and indicates a total payroll approaching 1,550,- 
000 employees. Of these employees 56,696 were engine- 
men, 59,643 firemen, 41,684 conductors, 113,389 other 
trainmen, 38,199 section foremen, 327,467 other track- 
men, 47,139 switch and crossing tenders and watchmen, 
34,592 telegraph operators and dispatchers, 49,517 ma- 
chinists, 61,432 carpenters and 194,523 other shopmen. 
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Against a gross capitalization in 1905 of $13,805,258,- 
121, or $65,926 per mile, reduced by the elimination of 
$2,638,152,129 of stocks and bonds owned to $11,167,105,- 
992, the reports of the 313 operating companies in 1906 


show a gross capitalization of $12,109,380,578. This 
covers only 166,483 miles of the 206,960 miles of line 
operated, but it includes $2,435.483,698 in stocks and 


bonds owned. This latter sum is practically offset by 
$2,322,899,560, the capitalization at 5 per cent. of the 
rentals paid by the 313 operating companies, leaving a net 
capitalization of $11,996,796,440. This amounts to nearly 
$58,000 per mile. 

Compared with the official] returns for 1896 the figures 
for 1906 show the following remarkable results: 

Miles of line increased 20.9 per cent.; miles of track, 
31.7 per cent.; number of locomotives, 31.7 per cent.; 
weight of locomotives, 82.8 per cent.; number of freight 
ears, 51.5 per cent.; weight of freight cars, 95.3 per cent. ; 
passengers carried 1 mile, 88.6 per cent.; tons of freight 
earried 1 mile, 124.3 per cent.; cars with automatic coup- 
lers, 243.1 per cent.; cars with train brakes, 265.6 per 
ceut.; gross earnings, 101.7 per cent.; expenses of opera- 
tion, 98.2 per cent.; wages of employees, 94.3 per cent. ; 
interest and dividends, 70.5 per cent.; taxes, 72.4 per 
cent. In the meantime the average receipts per passen- 
ger mile have decreased 0.4 per cent. and per freight ton 
mile 6.9 per cent. 

———_~34--@—__—_ 


A New System of Automatic Railroad 
Signaling. 





A new system of signals is being tried on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, which was devised by a committee ap- 
pointed to investigate existing methods of signal opera- 
tion and to recommend one which could be adopted all 
over its lines. These signals are automatically controlled 
by track circuits, the general principle of which is so 
largely used by this railroad. The essential difference is 
in avoiding the multiplicity of signal arms on a single 
pole as with the existing arrangement there are often 
five signals on the same mast and an engine driver would 
scarcely be expected to notice the omission of one light 
or one blade, especially a top or bottom one. 

Three classes of signals are employed in the new ar- 
rangement: Class A for high and moderate speeds, with a 
blade and light for each, is used in conjunction with inter- 
locking and train order signals. By this signal five in- 
dications can be given by a combination of three posi- 
tions of each signal blade, or the corresponding three 
colors of lights. Signals of this type authorize or re- 
strict train movements, and a train if stopped must 
stay until the signal is changed, allowing it to proceed. 
Class B signals are also of the two-armed type, but differ 
essentially from the Class A signals in that the lower 
light is staggered in position with the upper, being on the 
opposite side of the pole and the lower blade is much 
shorter than the top one. Signals of this type are used 
for purely automatic circuits, and likewise authorize or 
restrict train movements, but only for a specified time. 
An engine driver finding one of these signals at danger 
is required to stop, wait a certain time, then proceed with 
caution to the next signal. The third class of signals 
gives information only regarding switch indicators, flag 
stations and water tanks, and as these signals are all low 
they do not interfere with the new signal principle used 
on the high poles, 

In brief, where three signals are used the top arm gov- 
erns the high speed track, providing no cross over move- 
ment is included; the second arm governs medium speed 
movements and refers to a divergence from the high 
speed, such as a long cross over or moderate turn out, on 
which a fair speed is permissible; the third arm, which 
is much lower and has a shorter blade than the other 
two, governs low speed movements, such as those against 
traffic over short cross overs and into sidings. The lower 
signal has a light of considerably reduced candle-power. 
All lenses are in three colors, red denoting stop, green 
proceed with caution and white proceed. These signals 
are now in operation between Forty-ninth street, Phila- 
delphia, and Elwyn, Pa. 
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The Future of Railroad Buying. 
The two leaders whose exploits in the present period 


of prosperity have given them undisputed eminence 
among masters of railroad problems agree in the proph- 
ecy of prodigious expenditures for the larger transporta- 
tion facilities of the The continued 
borrowing and the enlarged security issues of the rail- 


roads have been prompting 


future. enormous 


inquiry for many months 
whether any end was in sight to these demands upon the 
country’s capital accumulations. And just as the diffi- 
culty of securing money for projected improvements was 
Mr. Hill 


issued his remarkable forecast of railroad requirements 


being accentuated more sharply than ever 


in the next five years. 
of the 
75.000 


It was, in brief, that the growth 
United States will require the construction of 
of railroad track, including terminals, in 
the next five years, at a total cost for new track and 
equipment of 5% billions of dollars, or $1,100,000,000 a 
Mr. 
tells us that 


niles 


year. Harriman’s forecast is more startling. He 


locomotives have reached the limit of ca- 
pacity with the present standard gauge; that in order 
to secure the tractive power the train loads of the future 
will require, the coming locomotive, if it be steam, must 
have a greater and hence wider firebox; that freight 
“ars will be all steei, giving greater capacity with less 
dead weight; that grades must be reduced, tunnels en- 
larged and bridges rebuilt, to be made equal to the strain 
of the increased loads. 

While quite divergent in form, the Hill and Harri- 
man predictions agree in purport. They represent the 
judgment of two of the highest authorities in railroad 
economics, as to the lines which railroad development 
must follow. They answer the criticism here and there 


made that railroad requirements of money 


vy are getting 
beyond bounds, with the blunt notification that the de- 
mands of the years immediately ahead will be even 
greater. 

Stripping these two remarkable prophecies of what- 
ever in them was intended to countervail the proposed 
investigation of the capitalizations of the railroads of the 
country, they are full of suggestion to the iron trade as 
to the scale of demand to be looked for from its great 
mainstay. Mr. Harriman’s revolutionary programme 
may not be carried out in this generation, so far as it 
relates to the substitution of the 6-ft. gauge for the stand- 
ard gauge of 4 ft. 8% in. But the other portions of his 
statement of what must be the line of progress in rail- 
road construction and operation are no violent departure 
from what has been going on, as is well known, for more 
than a decade. The railroad statistics recently prepared 
for the General Managers’ Association of Chicago gave 
a basis for measuring the advance that has been made 
in the 10 years preceding June 30, 1906. 


railroads with a mileage of 206.960, or 


Reports from 
94 per cent. of 
the main track of the country, showed that the number 
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1896 and 1906 
In the same 


of locomotives had increased between 
from 35,950 to 51,357, or by 42.8 per cent. 
period the total weight of locomotives increased by 82.8 
per cent. In number of freight cars the increase was 
from 1,221,887 to 1,851,409, or 51.5 per cent. At the same 
time the increase in the total freight capacity was froin 
29,936,231 tons to 58,455,088 tons, or 95.3 per cent., while 
the average capacity increased from 24.5 tons to 32 tons. 
These increases have come not by any violent change of 
standards, though in the case of freight cars the intro- 
duction of the steel car has been a most important factor. 
As new equipment was ordered there has been a gradual 
increase in weight and capacity. Bridges have been re- 
placed by heavier ones, and this process is going on con- 
stantly. Allowances for clearance in the case of over- 
head work, tunnels and crossings above and below grade 
have been increased as new steel construction has been 
planned, and rail sections have increased as locomotives, 
“ars and train loads have grown heavier. The 
movement, in fact, has been directly in line with what 
Mr. Harriman outlines for the future. 
‘apacity has been so much greater in comparison with 


whole 
The increase in 


the increase in numbers, of cars and locomotives, that 
it has probably not been fully appreciated. 

Mr. Hill’s estimate that to keep pace with the growth 
of the country 75,000 miles of new track must be laid 
in the next five years is not so stupendous an increase 
Statistics show that in 
the railroads already built 
added slightly more to their second track and sidings 
than they did to their main lines. 


as it appears at first thought. 
the 10 years preceding 1906 


This would mean that 
Mr. Hill’s programme calls for 7500 miles of new main 
line a year and about an equal amount in second tracks, 
which is not the dream some commentators have made 
it, considering the new basis for reckoning which the 
past eight years of prosperity have given us. 

What the iron trade has to look forward to, as has 
been well indicated by the developments of the past 10 
years, is the constant replacement of existing railroad 
track, bridges and equipment by heavier, the replace- 
ment of buildings of wood and brick by structures of 
steel, the discarding of the old in every line of engi- 
neering, and the substitution of new types calling for 
more steel. Mr. Hill’s estimate of $1,100,000,000 a year 
for new railroad and its equipment means that half the 
value of a good year’s crops of cereals in the United 
States must be devoted to increasing the country’s trans- 
portation facilities. 

Without passing upon the accuracy of the estimate, 
enough has been established. by the history of recent 
years to satisfy the iron trade that tearing down and 
rebuilding on a new scale, and the establishing of new 
standards of efficiency, which are the continuing order 
in all departments of modern industry and engineering, 
will make the demands upon iron and steel works greater 
and greater. What iron and steel manufacturers have 
been doing steadily, at furnaces and steel works, is par- 
alleled in every line—the discarding of the old, not be- 
cause it is worn out, but because something better has 
been found to do the work. It is this feature of our 
national progress—applying every year a large part of the 
wealth taken from the ground to the replacement of the 
equipment with which the country does its work—that 
makes every prophet of the iron trade a thoroughgoing 
optimist. 

Speaking specifically of railroad buying: There may 
be postponements now and then, but they are the merest 
eddies in the current; the head is only so much the 
greater when the water finally comes to the wheels. 
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The Centers of Pig Iron Production and of 
Lake Ore Consumption. 


The decision of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation to study the proposition to erect 
a large iron and steel plant in the vicinity of Duluth, 
Minn., following the breaking of ground eight months 
ago for the large plant at Gary, Ind., raises the ques- 
tion of the trend in iron production toward the source 
of supply of Lake Superior ores and lends interest to a 
study of how the centers of production and consumption 
have shifted thus far. 

The two most important influences contributing to 
such shifting are the rise of the by-product coking process 
and the relative increase in iron and steel consumption in 
the West. Beehive coke does not lend itself well to long 
railroad journeys, and particularly to transfer from one 
mode of transport to another, as where a lake vessel 
forms part of the chain. By-product coke has some ad- 
vantage in this respect, yet perhaps not suflicient to 
weigh heavily. The inclination to carry on by-product 
coke making at the point of consumption rather than at 
the point of coal mining, and the ability of the process 
to use coking coals which have not found favor with the 
beehive oven, tend in the direction of allowing the fuel 
to meet the ore, rather than have the ore meet the fuel. 
At Gary it is expected that the coke used will be by- 
product coke made on the ground. There is room for 
the establishment of blast furnaces at the head of the 
lakes, using by-product coke made from coal which fur- 
nishes a return haul for ore vessels from the various ore 
receiving ports. One coke furnace is already in that 
field, and so far as operation is concerned there is no 
outstanding problem. 

It is well understood that the West has increased its 
consumption of iron and steel much more rapidly than 
the East. The center of consumption has moved stead- 
ily westward, and is now moving rapidly. The move- 
ment of the center of production has not been so clear. 
There has been, indeed, a curious cross current. The 
year 1890, 17 years ago, was the first in which the pig 
iron made with Lake Superior ores reached one-half 
the total for the country. At the present time about 
three-fourths of the country’s pig iron is being made with 
these ores. It would naturally be supposed that this 
increase in the consumption of Lake Superior ores would 
move the center of production westward, and so it has, 
but there is the curious cross current that the center 
of consumption of Lake Superior ores alone has moved 
eastward. At first glance the showing may cause sur- 
prise, but the explanation is easily found. 

It has been remarked that 1890 was the first year in 
which half the country’s pig iron was made from Lake 
Superior ores. The previous year almost captured the 
credit. As the consumption of Lake Superior ore is de- 
ferred, on an average, by nearly half a year after its 
production, the consumption in 1890 may be taken roughly 
as the average of the production in 1889 and 1890, which 
average was 8,230,000 gross tons. The production in 
other parts of the country, in 1890, was 7,090,000 tons, 
and the imports 1,247,000 tons, there being thus 8,230,- 
000 tons of Lake Superior ores, and 8,337,000 tons of 
other domestic and imported ores. A scrutiny of the table 
of pig iron production in 1890 by districts bears out the 
conclusion that in that year pig iron was made half from 
Lake Superior and half from other ores. 

The balancing point as between the West and the East 
in pig iron production has been close to the meridian of 


80° 30’ dividing Pennsylvania from Ohio. This meridian 
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passes between the two principal producing regions of 
Virginia, and as the matter is of no consequence in this 
connection it is arbitrarily assumed for convenience that 
half the Virginia production has always been Western 
and half Eastern. 

In 1890 the bisecting meridian for pig iron production 
lay east of the meridian dividing Ohio from Pennsy]l- 
vania. Putting the Shenango Valley in the West prac- 
tically establishes the dividing line between this valley 
The meridian bisecting the pro- 
ductions from Lake Superior ores, however, lay to the 
west of the Ohio-Pennsylvania meridian, so that one-third 
of the Mahoning Valley should be put in the East to 


and Allegheny County. 


establish a balance. 

Sixteen years later, in 1906, we find that the bisect- 
ing meridian for all pig iron production has moved West- 
ward to the center of the Shenango Valley, half of that 
valley’s production being put to the West and half to 
the East. The meridian bisecting production from Lake 
Superior ores alone, on the other hand, has moved west- 
wardly, so that as regards Lake Superior ores alone one- 
third the Shenango Valley must be put to the West and 
If the expression be permitted, it 
may be said that the center, as regards Lake Superior 


two-thirds to the Hast. 


ores, has in 16 years moved about two-thirds of a valley 
to the east. 

These two cross movements, the center of all produc- 
tion moving westward and the center of Lake Superior 
production moving eastward, have been due to the same 
general cause, the replacement for iron making of im- 
ported and various local ores by Lake Superior ores. As 
Lake Superior ores rose some Hastern iron operations 
suffered, moving the general center westward, but other 
operations in the East adopted Lake Superior ores, thus 
moving the center of Lake Superior ore consumption 
eastward. Some Pennsylvania furnaces merely changed 
from one ore to the other. One important interest, Lack- 
awanna, changed its base of operations as well as its 
material, but remained in the East. 

The trend in the near future may be forecasted from 
the furnaces which but lately became productive 
those which are now being built. Furnaces which were 
first blown in during 1906 did not contribute their full 
quota to that year’s production, on which some of the 
above deductions are based. During 1906 new furnaces 
were blown in having about 1,310,000 tons annual capac- 
ity, of which about 1,145,000 tons, or between 87 and 88 
per cent., was of furnaces to use Lake Superior ore. The 
new construction of 1906, therefore, tended to increase 
the proportion of consumption of Lake Superior ore. The 
remaining percentage is too small to merit discussion as 
Of the Lake Superior ore fur- 
naces 655,000 tons of annual capacity is west of the 
Ohio-Pennsylvania meridian, and 490,000 tons east of 
it, so that the new construction of 1906 gives the bisect- 
ing meridian a trifling push to the westward, a fact of 
significance only in that the movement had been thereto- 


and 


to geographical position. 


fore slowly to the East. 

Of the new blast furnaces now being built, including 
also the half dozen which have been blown in since Jan- 
uary 1, there are but two not designed to use Lake Su- 
perior ore, one Colorado balancing one South Bethlehem. 
The remaining 95 per cent. or so of the total capacity is 
intended for Lake Superior ores, about 2,785,000 tons 
of annual capacity, or almost 57 per cent. of the total 
of the Ohio-Pennsylvania 
meridian, and 2,120,000 tons east of it. The Steel Cor- 
poration’s new construction is preponderatingly west, its 
eight Gary furnaces more than balancing the two Carrie. 


Lake Superior, being west 
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two Duquesne and one McKeesport it is building in Penn- 
sylvania, while west of Pennsylvania it is also building 
two Ohio and one Lorain. Even the four Aliquippa fur- 
naces of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company in Penn- 
sylvania will not balance the Steel Corporation’s trend 
to the west of the Ohio-Pennsylvania The 
new erection by other interests is preponderatingly in the 
West, although there is new construction in progress at 
Erie, Pa., and in the Buffalo District. 

It is probably needless to remark that the data cited 
on new blast furnace erection do not include in any way 
Such an in- 


meridian. 


the rebuilding or enlarging of furnaces. 
clusion would be contrary to the spirit of this investiga- 
tion. 

While the trend is thus shown to be unmistakably 
toward the West, the movement is not rapid. New con- 
struction running even 
move rapidly the center of production of a country which 
last year made more than 25,000,000 tons of pig iron, and 
has since increased that rate. The direction of move- 
ment of the dividing meridian has changed, however, 
from eastwardly to westwardly and will probably not 
change again very soon. The data given above proved 
only that from 1890 to 1906 the movement of the Lake 
Superior bisecting meridian was eastwardly, and it is 
therefore pertinent to remark at this point that it is only 
now that the reversal is occurring, as in 1905 the new 


into millions of tons cannot 


construction moved it eastward. In that year eight ab- 
solutely new furnaces were blown in; two were in the 
South ; the remaining six were tributary to Lake Superior 
ores; four of these were in western Pennsylvania and 
at Buffalo, and but two were west of the Ohio-Penn- 
sylvania meridian, one being at Lorain, while one small 
charcoal stack was started in Michigan. 

At present the trend toward the West or Northwest is 
distinct, but not very rapid. The conclusions to be 
reached regarding the establishment of iron making on 
a large scale at the head of the lakes will be watched 
with interest. The feeling is so strong that it is largely 
on account of the rapidity of growth of iron and steel 
demand in the West that local production has failed to 
keep pace with it, that it may be remarked that The 
Iron Age of December 18, 1890, contained an article on 
the steel rail trade which gave the productive capacity 
of the then recently formed Illinois Steel Company at 
925,000 gross tons out of a total in the country of 2,600,- 
000 tons, or well over one-third. That is probably a bet- 
ter showing than the statistics of last year would make. 
Pig iron has thus far been produced so largely in the 
East because the producers had reasons for making it 
there, outside of the problems of distribution. 

————— »,.-e—____- 


The Connecticut Brass Industry. 


The brass industry of Connecticut is experiencing a 
period of prosperity 


which has had no parallel in the 
past and which sees no sign to indicate a change, unless 
it be for the better. The American Brass Company and 
the other great brass manufacturers have materially in- 
creased their equipment, yet manufacturing facilities are 
still insufficient. Prices of brass have advanced with 
those of copper, spelter and tin, but apparently without 
effect upon the demand. The volume of business, reck- 
oned in values, has grown to extraordinary proportions, 
and in tonnage the increase in 1906 ran beyond any other 
year, though no definite figures are available to show 
just what the actual gain has been in these respects. 
Taking as a basis the year’s business of the American 
Brass Company, known to- have been a very profitable 
one, running up to a total exceeding all previous records, 
‘ 
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it is to be presumed that the industry as a whole reached 
a high water mark of profit which had never before 
been touched. The American Brass Company does not 
publish the figures of its business, and nothing definite 
can be given to show what the year actually brought 
to this great corporation, but enough has become known 
to the public to afford a basis of estimate, and to admit 
of a prophecy that if the first two months of 1907 are 
any criterion the present year will be a most gratifying 
one to the owners of all classes of brass manufacturing 
establishments. 

The Connecticut Bureau of Labor Statistics has just 
issued a report which contains significant figures concern- 
ing the manufacture of brass goods. As the names of the 
85 manufacturers who returned schedules to the bureau 
are withheld, it is not certain that the figures of the 
American Brass Company are included; the totals, how- 
ever, do not appear large enough to make their inclusion 
probable. Unfortunately the figures are those of 1904 
and 1906, no statistics having been obtained in 1905; and 
as comparisons are in total values of manufactured prod- 
ucts a large allowance must be made for the advance in 
prices of raw materials, which in the two years’ interval 
was very marked in this branch of industry. Neverthe- 
less, the report is of much interest. 

The business of brass and brass goods manufacturing 
in the State increased 43.2 per cent. in these two years. 
The 85 manufacturing establishments included in the re- 
port (which does not cover the entire industry) showed a 
gain in gross value of products of $25,702,722. The total 
in 1904 was $59,487,181; in 1906 it was $85,189,903. The 
increase in the number of people employed in these same 
works was but 12.8 per cent., or from 25,797 to 29,090; 
and the amount paid in wages advanced but 16.3 per 
cent., or from $13,459,000 to $15,659,000. Undoubtedly 
an important part of the disparity between the gain in 
value of product and the increase in payroll is due to the 
greatly increased cost of raw materials. The following 
table, showing a comparison of the gross value of products 
manufactured in 1904 and 1906 by the 18 companies, mak- 
ing over $1,000,000 in the latter year, has been compiled 
from the report: 


Comparison of the Larger Companies. 
Per cent 
Gross value of increase or 
products.—1906. decrease. 
$13,247,729 Inc. 67.7 
10,300,498 Inc. 111.4 
8,671,832 Inc. 47.6 
7,986,988 Inc. 
6,057,740 Inc. 
4,064,528 Inc. 
3,570,933 Inc. 
2,630,843 Ine. 
2,183,491 Inc. 
1,964,306 Inc. 
1,803,598 Dec. 
1,500,000 Inc. 
1,315,000 Inc. 
1,305,000 Dec. 
1,104,155 Inc. 
1,079,381 Inc. 
1,043,175 Dec. 
1,018,598 Dec. 


Gross value of 
products.—1)04, 
$7,899,610 
4,871,441 
5,874,544 
4,500,000 
5,207,505 
2,500,000 
2,284,066 
1,802,047 
1,519,055 
1,245,629 
1,975,290 
1,000,000 
1,100,000 
1,325,000 
800,000 
623,759 
1,240,650 
1,140,000 


It is significant that the very large companies, those 
doing an annual business of more than $3,000,000, show a 
greater gain in gross value of products than most of the 
smaller establishments. The seven companies included 
in this class did a gross business of $33,137,000 in 1904 
and of $53,900,000 in 1906, a gain of more than $20,000,- 
000, or 62.8 per cent. On the other hand, some of the 
small companies exceeded this percentage of gain by a 
wide margin. One group of 14 such concerns showed an 
average gain of 142.7 per cent. It does not follow that 
the greater the gross business the greater the net, but 


‘in the present market it would be presumed that the two 
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figures would run along parallel lines. Then, too, it must 
be remembered that the figures jump from 1904 to 1906, 
and doubtless the fact that an average is struck between 
a year of moderate business and one of wonderful pros- 
perity must be taken into account in making deductions. 
The list tells the story in some cases of declining busi- 
ness as well as increasing. 


The opinion in the Naugatuck Valley is that the 
immediate future is most promising. Copper is pur- 


chased for the first six months of the and there 
appears to be little anxiety concerning 
tin situation. the last half of 
the year, placed that 
period. The work of adding to the mills proceeds con- 
servatively, as always, but The 
Brass Company is continuing its policy of concentrating 
the production of its different departments at its several 
works, which will mean a still greater economy of man- 
ufacture. which furnish the 
with machinery are rushed to the limit, providing for in- 
creases in the equipment of their customers. 


enlargements of works nor new works are looked for this 


year, 
the spelter and 
There is no worry over 
few for 


contracts having been 


American 


steadily. 


The shops brass people 


No great 


season, though one such project is suspected as coming 
to a fulfillment in the comparatively near future. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Use of Ferrosilicon in Foundry Ladles, 


To the Editor: I notice a communication in The Iron 
Age of March 7 from J. E. Johnson, Jr., in which he 
attacks the validity of a patent granted to me for chang- 
ing at will, within certain limits, the character of molten 
east iron by adding small amounts of high grade ferro- 
silicon in the ladles. Mr. Johnson bases his claim on 
the ground that in the published accounts of my experi- 
ments I have stated that 1 commenced these investiga- 
tions im 1895, and that he had done the same thing in 
1894. 

In the first place, I have made no such statement 
and would thank Mr. Johnson if he will produce any pub- 
lication in which the date he refers to is given. In my 
paper on “ The Beneficial Effects of Adding High Grade 
Ferrosilicon to Cast Iron,” presented at the convention 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association at Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 5 to 7, 1906, and printed in their Transactions. 
I said: 

“In the year 1886 the author made many experiments 
in this direction, using the richest grades of ferrosilicon 
then obtainable, containing from 10 per cent. up to 18 
per cent. of silicon, by adding the alloy in small lumps, 
or in powder, to ladies of molten iron, but found that the 
metal would not dissolve a sufficient quantity of the alloy 
to change greatly the proportion of silicon and thus to 
produce a marked increase in softness of the iron with- 
out appreciably affecting the temperature and fluidity of 
the molten iron. Preheating the alloy was the next logi- 
cal step tried with an improved result, but it was soon 
ascertained that the inconvenience and cost of heating 
the alloy red hot would militate against its general use- 
fulness.” 

In making large castings from “direct metal,” i. e.. 
molten iron as it runs from the blast furnace, (not from 
pig iron melted. in a cupola, as in foundry practice,) 
where it is not essential that the iron shall be very hot 
and fluid when poured into the molds, it is, of course, 
possible to add a considerable amount of the ordinary 
ferrosilicon of commerce containing from 10 to 20 per 
cent. of silicon in the large ladles. This is a very differ- 
ent proposition from that of making fine castings in foun- 
dries where hot and fluid metai is absolutely necessary 
to obtain good work. 

Mr. Johnson has apparently made another error in 
his dates, for he states: “I am informed, moreover, by 
I. E. Johnson, that at Lockport, N. Y., in 1888, he was 
shown samples of ferrosilicon made in the electric fur- 
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nace, which he was told was intended for use in soften- 
ing hard iron.” In 1888 I caused inquiries to be made, 
far and wide, for ferrosilicon alloys containing over 20 
per cent. of silicon, but found none, and no ferrosilicon 
was made in any electric furnace until many years later, 
and it is all imported to this day, according to my belief. 
Whether this be true or not, it is quite evident that young 
Mr. Johnson does not realize the vast difference between 
making crude castings from “ direct metal” and the fine 
work produced in first-class foundries. _He seems to have 
performed successfully in 1894 the identical metallur- 
gical operation with direct metal that I tried unsuccess- 
fully with foundry iron in 1886. 
ALEXANDER E. OUTERBRIDGE, JR. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 7, 1907. 


Cyanogen and Dry Air Blast, 


To the Editor: Though there has already been a great 
deal of published discussion of the Gayley dry air blast 
it is surprising that one point has not yet had attention. 
That the dry air blast is advantageous there can be no 
doubt. To my mind there is no doubt, moreover, of the 
correctness of the results as published; otherwise they 
would not have been given currency. But why has no- 
body yet touched on the question of cyanogen in the 
lower part of the blast furnace? I believe the perceat- 
age of this gas in the lower portion of the furnace has 
been changed by the use of the Gayley dry air blast. It 
would certainly be worth while for those interested to 
have careful chemical analyses made with the view of 
determining which of two furnaces under the same condi- 
tions will show the greater amount of cyan gases, say, 
one, two and three hours after the closing of the taphole, 
the one furnace using the Gayley dry air blast and the 
other ordinary air blast. The publication of analyses of 
such gases taken only a few feet above the tuyeres would 
doubtless reveal the existence of different combinations 


varying with the hight above the tuyere level. a 2 
Du Bots, Pa. 
eH 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


Quite a representative attendance of both local and 
out of town members was seen at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association, 
held at the Manufacturers’ Club, in that city, on the even- 
ing of March 6. Vice-President Alexander E. Outer- 
bridge, Jr.. occupied the chair. The report of the treas- 
urer showed the finances of the organization to be in a 
very satisfactory condition, there being a balance of over 
$2500 on hand, with all bills paid. The committee for the 
entertainment of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion and its allied organization, at the convention to be 
held in Philadelphia, May 20-24, reported that a number 
of features were under consideration, but not definitely 
decided upon as yet. The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel was 
decided upon as the official headquarters of the conven- 
tion. 

A discussion as to the present condition of the foundry 
trade, as well as the prospects for the future ensued, in 
which practically every foundryman present took part. 
The consensus of opinion was that the volume of business 
was the greatest the trade has ever known. Many foun- 
dries are totally unable to handle the business offered, 
and a large number have their full capacity covered for 
a long time ahead. Difficulties in obtaining supplies of 
pig iron were being experienced in a number of cases, and 
many foundrymen are using foreign irons to make up for 
the scarcity of domestic irons for spot delivery. 

The paper before the association for the evening was 
entitled, “Improving the Properties of Steel Castings,” 
by W. A. Pollock Davis, Philadelphia, Pa. This paper 
briefly treated of the use of tungsten, manganese, nickel 
and molybdenum. In the subsequent discussion it was 
said, while the use of these elements in gray iron cast- 
ings had not yet been largely exploited, experiments were 
now also being conducted along that line with an encour- 
aging degree of Following adjournment, a 
luncheon was served at the conclusion of which brief re- 
marks were made by a number of those present. 


success. 
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The Trademark Law Amended. 


WasuHIneToNn, D. C., March 9, 1907.—In the closing 
hours of the Congress just ended a bill was passed pro- 
viding for the amendment of the so-called Bonynge Trade- 
mark act of February 20, 1905, with a view to the further 
protection of the owners of trademarks to which title is 
claimed either under the statute or the common law. 
Other important trademark legislation sought during the 
final month of the session failed of enactment in either 
House. The measure passed by Congress was introduced 
by Representative Brick of Indiana, and provides for the 
amendment of section 6 to read as follows the proposed 
addition to the law being indicated as italics: 

Sec. 6.—That on the filing of an application for registration 
of a trademark which complies with the requirements of this 
act, and the payment of the fees herein provided for, the Com 
missioner of Patents shall cause an examination thereof to be 
made ; and if on such examination it shall appear that the ap- 
plicant is entitled to have his trademark registered under the 
provisions of this act the Commissioner shall cause the mark to 
be published at least once in the Official Gazette of the Patent 
Office. Any person who believes he would be damaged by the 
registration of a mark may oppose the same by filing notice of 
opposition, stating the grounds therefor, in the Patent Office 
within 30 days after the publication of the mark sought to be 
registered, which said notice of opposition shall be verified by 
the person filing the same before one of the officers mentioned 
in section 2 of this act. An opposition may be filed by a duly 
authorized attorney, but said opposition shall be null and void 
unless verified by the opposer within a reasonable time after 
such filing.. If no notice of opposition is filed within said time 
the Commissioner shall issue a certificate of registration there- 
for, as hereinafter provided for. If on examination an applica- 


tion is refused, the Commissioner shall notify the applicant, 
giving him his reasons therefor. 


The Necessity for the Change. 


The necessity for this modification of the existing 
law results from the enormous expansion of the trade- 
mark registration system, brought about by the enact- 
ment of the Bonynge act, under which many thousand 
registrations are now annually made. In the search for 
novel marks with which to protect new products many 
manufacturers in good faith have inadvertently adopted 
symbols and devices already in use and claimed by other 
producers under the Federal statute or the common law. 
In other cases unscrupulous manufacturers, or persons 
claiming to be manufacturers, for the purpose of raising 
issues in the hope of forcing money settlements in com- 
promise have filed applications for trademarks closely re- 
sembling marks already in use, relying upon technicali- 
ties to prevent the rejection of their claims by the Patent 
Office authorities. 

Under the present law the owner of a legitimate trade- 
mark may enter an “opposition” to the allowance of 
such a claim, but he must do so within 30 days after the 
publication of the mark sought to be registered and must 
do so in person. This requirement often operates to de- 
feat the contention of the opposer, who, for various reasons, 
may mot be able to comply with the letter of the law. 
The conditions that have thus frequently resulted, and 
the proposed operation of the amendment as a remedy 
are set forth as follows in the report of the House Com- 
mittee on this measure: 

It sometimes happens that the person desiring to oppose the 
registration of a mark is absent in a foreign country or may 
reside in some of our insular possessions, and 30 days’ notice 
is not snfficient in such cases to enable him to verify the notice 
of opposition and file same. For this reason it is deemed ad 
visable that a duly authorized attorney should be permitted to 
file the notice of opposition, and within a reasonable time there 
after the opposer be required to verify the notice of opposition. 
Unless the opposition is thus verified it becomes null and void. 
It is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules as to what 


would be a reasonable time in each case, and consequently that 
matter is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Patents. 


Congress Opposes a Criminal Statute, 


The advocates of the enactment of a Federal statute 
making the infringement of a trademark a criminal of- 
fense made a final effort during the closing month of the 
session to secure the passage of a bill which had been 
pending throughout the Congress but without success. 
The arguments presented in favor of this legislation were 
logical and forcible, and would be entirely convincing but 
for the deep-seated reluctance of both Senators and Rep- 
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resentatives to add to the constantly growing category 
of criminal offenses under the Federal laws. This feel- 
ing was relied upon by the opponents of this proposed 
legislation to defeat it and their hopes were fully justi- 
fied by the outcome. : 

For many years an important contingent of patent 
experts, aided by various bar associations, has sought to 
induce Congress to enact a measure providing for the 
severe punishment of all willful infringers of legitimate 
trademarks. It has been argued with much force that in 
many cases these marks are of great financial value and 
constitute a form of property entitled to the same degree 
of protection that is afforded to personal property and 
chattels of all kinds. Instances have been cited where a 
single trademark representing the good will of a long 
established business has been sold for an ¢normous sum 
of money, and it has been urged that no measures en- 
acted for the protection of such property could be re- 
garded as too drastic in its character, provided it were 
properly safeguarded to prevent the miscarriage of jus- 
tice. Illustrations have also been presented to the com- 
mittees of Congress of infringements that have been 
made with impunity because of the knowledge on the 
part of the infringer that the severest punishment to be 
inflicted under the Federal law would be a relatively 
small fine in the form of damages, the payment of which 
might be indefinitely postponed by ingeniously contrived 
litigation. The case thus made has been very strong, and 
under some circumstances would doubtless have moved 
Congress to enact the desired legislation. 

During the past few years, however, Congress has added 
one crime after another to the list of offenses punishable 
in a Federal action brought against the person, and the 
tendency to pass such laws has progressed at a rate that 
suggests an early checking of the movement if the States 
are not to be deprived of all their police powers. The 
most experienced and thoughtful men in both Houses be- 
lieve that the time has come to call a halt in this type of 
legislation, and they therefore decided not to give serious 
consideration at this time to the trademark bill referred 


to. Ww. L. ©. 
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The American Galvanizing Company. 


A company is now being formed by H. W. Poor & Co., 
33 Wall street, New York, named the American Galvaniz- 
ing Company, for the purpose of introducing in this coun- 
try the process of dry galvanizing which is known as 
Sherardizing. This new process of galvanizing is in suc- 
cessful use in Great Britain and Germany, and has re- 
ceived considerable attention in the technical press. In 
this process the articles to be galvanized are placed in 
a closed iron receptacle filled with zinc dust and heated 
to a temperature of 500 to 600 degrees F. (200 to 300 
degrees below the melting point of zinc) for a time vary- 
ing from a few minutes to several hours, according to the 
size of the article treated, and are then allowed to cool. 
The articles treated are then found to be coated with a 
fine homogeneous covering of zinc, the thickness of which 
is dependent upon the temperature and the time for 
which the article has been treated. ‘The covering effected 
in this manner is not merely superficial, but is claimed 
to be alloyed into the surface of the article treated. It is 
then impossible to separate the zine either chemically 
or mechanically without removing the original surface 
of the article treated. It is claimed that by this process 
the required plant is much cheaper than a plant for hot 
galvanizing; a great saving in fuel and labor is effected ; 
a less. amount of zine is required; a coating of any de- 
sired thickness can be given; the surface is much 
smoother; a high polish equal to nickel plate can be 
given at very little cost; there is no loss in temper or of 
tensile strength; screws do not require to be rethreaded 
after treatment; large articles, such as structural shapes, 
can be treated. 

As numerous inquiries have been received from iron 
and steel manufacturers in this country desiring to know 
whether the Sherardizing process is being handled by 
any parties on this side of the Atlantic the above in- 
formation will be of considerable interest to the trade. 
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Plans for Internal Revenue and Customs 
Inquiries. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12, 1907.—Since the ad- 
journment of Congress on the 4th inst. a _ resolution 
adopted by the Senate in the closing days of the session 
has attracted considerable attention. It was reported 
from the Finance Committee by Chairman Aldrich and 
authorized that committee to investigate, during the re- 
cess, internal revenue and customs matters, &¢c., and to 
hold sessions at such times and place as may be deemed 
advisable. The text of the resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed, by subcommittee or otherwise, 
to make an investigation of internal revenue, customs, currency 
and coinage matters, and to report from time to time to the 
Senate the result thereof; and for this purpose they are author 
ized to sit, by subcommittee or otherwise, during the recess or 
sessions of the Senate, at such times and places as they may 
deem advisable, to send for persons and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ such stenographic, clerical and other 
assistance as may be necessary, the expense of such investiga 
tion to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The Object of the Resolution. 

At first glance the form of this resolution suggests 
the idea that the leaders of the Finance Committee have 
determined to investigate some phase of the tariff ques- 
tion during the recess, possibly with the intention of tak- 
ing preliminary steps toward a general revision of the 
Dingley act. Such, however, is not the purpose of the 
committee. Senator Aldrich, who is now about to sail 
for Europe for an extended absence, stated to the corre- 
spondent of The Iron Age that the committee did not 
propose to take up the general subject of tariff revision, 
but that the resolution was adopted to put the committee 
in position, should it be deemed advisable, to hold ses- 
sions during the recess, employ experts and a clerical 
staff, &c., to give preliminary consideration to any 
revenue question which might seem likely to be the sub- 
ject of legislation in the new Congress. 

There are several matters now pending which make 
it especially important that the Finance Committee 
should be in position to hold sessions during the coming 
summer. The new free alcohol law has just gone into 
force, and the Senate leaders are watching developments 
thereunder with close attention. The only real apprehen- 
sion concerning the free alcohol policy which Congress 
has now adopted grows out of the exceedingly high tax 
on beverage spirits, which, of course, affords a great in- 
ducement to illicit distillation and to the reclamation of 
pure alcohol from denatured mixtures. No foreign coun- 
try in which industrial alcohol is permitted to be used 
free of tax places such a high impost upon beverage 
spirits as is levied in the United States. In Germany, 
where the use of denatured spirits is more extensive 
than in any other country in the world, the tax is ap- 
proximately 74 cents per proof gallon, while this 
country it is $1.10 

Should the general use of denatured alcohol in the 
United States’ result in considerable frauds upon the 
revenue, the Finance Committee will be called upon to 
consider the advisability of reducing the beverage spirit 
tax, with a view to removing the incentive for illicit 
operations. Several members of the committee have long 
entertained the opinion that the tax is now above the 
revenue point and that if it were reduced to 90 cents, or 
even 70 cents, per gallon it would net a larger revenue 
in addition to relieving the internal revenue service of the 
very difficult task of suppressing moonshine traffic. 


in 


The German Tariff Situation, 


The Finance Committee leaders are also watching 
with much interest the outcome of the negotiations with 
Germany relative to the application to American products 
of the new German tariff. The members of the North 
Customs Commission have returned to the United States, 
and while no official statement has thus far been made 
regarding the feeling of the German Government, be 
cause of the adjournment of Congress without modifying 
the customs administrative laws, there is excellent au- 
thority for the statement that a modus vivendi has been 
agreed upon, under which our products will continue to 
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enjoy most-favored-nation treatment until July 1, 1908. 
This extension has been made, however, for the sole 
purpose of enabling the Administration to prepare a 


comprehensive project for submission to Congress, em- 
bracing not only important changes in our customs ad- 
ministrative laws, but also a series of tariff concessions 
amounting to a reciprocity treaty of no little importance. 

It is not believed that these proposed concessions will 
be made to include the general schedules of the Dingley 
act, but merely a number of items of special interest to 
German producers and exporters, and it is the present 
plan to ask Congress to add these items to those already 
embodied in section 3 of the Dingley act, under which 
half a dozen minor reciprocal trade agreements have al- 
ready been concluded and put into force. The legislation 
necessary to bring about this object would be simply the 
passage by both Houses of a joint resolution adding the 
items referred to to section 3 of the tariff act. Thereafter 
the President could grant the concessions to any foreign 
country in tonsideration of reciprocal advantages af- 
forded the trade of the United States, and it would not 
be to submit such agreements to the Senate 
for ratification. Any proposition to amend section 3 of 
the Dingley act is of the deepest interest to the Finance 
Committee leaders, and, although all tariff legislation 
must originate in the House, it goes without saying that 
Senator Aldrich and his colleagues will have far more 
influence in shaping the proposed policy than the com- 
paratively inexperienced men who now constitute the 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee. 


necessary 


The Application of the French Tariff, 

The Finance Committee leaders are also following 
with close attention the attitude of the French Govern- 
ment, which according to official advices received here 
is planning to impose the maximum rates of the French 
tariff on American products. Ever since the enactment 
of the Dingley law, 10 years ago, the State Department 
has endeavored to secure the ratification by the Senate 
of a reciprocity treaty negotiated by Commissioner Kas- 
son, but without success. From time to time the conven- 
tion has expired, but has been renewed in the hope that 
the Senate would modify its views. At the present time, 
however, the agreement is dead, and the State Depart- 
ment is unable to give such assurances to the French 
Government as to warrant its further extension. It has 
been suggested that the matter may be referred to the 
North Commission for further negotiations, but until 
the commission’s final report with regard to the German 
tariff has been received no steps with reference to the 
French situation are likely to be taken. wW.k. 

———__>-- 


An Electric Steel Plant in Canada. 





We have the information from a reliable source that 
a company has been formed in Canada, to be located near 
Niagara Falls, for the purpose of smelting ores and to pro- 
duce and castings by the Héroult process. 
Everything will be done by electric power. It is expected 
that the plant will be in operation by about August, 1907. 
It will also be used as a demonstrating plant to show the 
process to intending licensees. An experimental depart- 
ment will be added to experiment further with smelting 
and treating .all the Héroult electric 
process. 

There are now four European plants operating under 
Héroult patents. They have demonstrated the fact, with- 
in a comparatively short time after starting, that steel 
and steel castings can be made by the Héroult patent 
process more economically and of better quality than by 
any other process now practiced. All the plants now 
running are without exception a commercial success, ex- 
ceeding all expectations. 

EE ooo, 


steel steel 


kinds of ores by 


Correction.—The import figures for iron ore given 
last week, forming part of the article entitled “ January 
Iron and Steel Exports and Imports,” were incorrect. 
The January imports were 87,100 gross tons, of which 
52,300 tons came from Cuba, 20,445 tons from Europe 
and the remainder from countries not specified. The im- 
ports for January, 1906, were 97.617 tons. 
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Recent Customs Decisions. 


Parts of Rifles, 

The Board of United States General Appraisers has 
decided that telescopic sights designed and adapted only 
for use with a particular rifle are properly dutiable at 
25 per cent. us “parts of rifles,” as that term is used in 
the tariff law. Collector Stranahan of New York as- 
sessed the sights, which were imported by Von Lengerke 
& Detmold, as “ telescopes,’ with duty at 45 per cent. 
The decision says that the sights are not interchangeable 
with other rifles, and are attached to and form a part 
of the firearms prior to exportation. The board holds 
that the present case differs from a former issue raised 
wherein certain rubber recoil pads were held by the Fed- 
eral courts not to be essential or necessary attachments 
for, or parts of, guns. While the pads contributed in no 
way to the efficiency of the rifles, the sights, it is held, 
are imperative for the handling of the guns? 


The Steel Wool Case, 


Both the Government and the Buehne Steel Wool 
Company have met with defeat in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court at New York, where Judge Hough has handed 
down decisions in cross appeals regarding the classifica- 
tion of steel wool. The controversy over the duty to be 
paid by importers on this line has raged for several 
years, but none of the decisions of the judiciary so far 
proved acceptable to either of the litigants. When the 
case was before the Board of General Appraisers that 
tribunal held the merchandise to be dutiable under para- 
graph 135 of the tariff law relating to forms and shapes 
of steel. On the other hand, the importers insisted that 
the article is manufactured from steel wire and there- 
fore dutiable under paragraph 137. 

The wool had been assessed by the Collector at the 
rate of 45 per cent. under paragraph 1938, which provides 
for manufactures of metal. The board, however, set 
aside this classification and made a ruling unsatisfactory 
to both parties. Judge Hough now holds that the finding 
of the General Board is correct. He therefore denies the 
claims of the importers and of the Government. The ap- 
peal of the Treasury Department was based upon evi- 
dence, which, it was held, showed that hitherto the Fed- 
eral courts and the Board of Appraisers have not given 
sufficient importance to the nature of the articles speci- 
fically enumerated in paragraph 135. 

It was urged that if due consideration had been given 
to the subject it would have appeared that the catalogue 
of articles in that paragraph comprises the under or sim- 
pler products of a rolling mill. Accordingly the Govern- 
ment maintained that the “catch all” clause should not 
be extended to include so highly manufactured an article 
as that under consideration. The court states that the 
issue is one for the high appellate tribunals. 

The rulings made by the Circuit Court will have the 
effect of prolonging a litigation which already has ex- 
tended over three years. Influential domestic interests 
fear the competition of the foreign wool, and the Govern- 
ment will be asked to continue the judicial proceedings 
in the higher courts in the hope of finally winning the 
contention for the 45 per cent. duty. Until the final 
agreement has been reached all importations will be 
taxed under paragraph 193. 


Sheet Steel in Strips. 


Judge Hough, in the United States Circuit Court, has 
sustained the contention of Hermann Boker & Co., New 


York, that sheet steel in strips is properly dutiable under ° 


the provisions in the tariffs of 1894 and 1897 for forms 
and shapes of steel. The merchandise was classified 
under the provisions in these laws for flat steel wire or 
sheet steel in strips. This issue has been before all of the 
courts with the exception of the Supreme Court, the 
present case having been made up for trial on a new 
record at the instance of the Government. The decision, 
in part, says: 

“It is not denied that the exact article now under 
consideration has been held by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals to be dutiable as ‘steel in all forms and shapes,’ 
under paragraph 135, but the Board of Wnited States 
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General Appraisers has departed from that ruling be- 
cause it believed that the testimony there presented was 
‘grossly misleading.’ The decision below is, I think, 
reached by accepting as accurate Boker’s statements when 
they agree with the contention and rejecting them when 
they do not. Upon the evidence other than Boker’s, I 
think the conclusion’ reached by the Court of Appeals 
was fully warranted.” 
3 + o> ___——- 


Labor Notes. 


It is stated that the president of the Iron Molders’ 
Union has requested the Buffalo local to authorize a 
proposition to all the foundrymen in that city to give the 
striking molders places alongside of independent work- 
men in the 12 foundries from which the molders went 
on strike in May, 1906. 


Seventy-five union molders and coremakers from four 
jobbing and machinery foundries in Moline, Ill., and one 
in Davenport, Iowa, are out on a strike, due to the re- 
fusal of union men to sign individual agreements which 
have been in use in all departments of these foundries 
since the strike of 1908. Most of the men went out in 
January. They were reinforced last week by 110 molders 
and coremakers employed in large implement works at 
Moline, the cause of this strike being the same as for the 
earlier one. 


At Detroit, Mich., 28 molders and coremakers em- 
ployed by the Great Lakes Engineering Works went on 
a strike in February because an apprentice had been dis- 
charged for suddenly cutting down his output 50 per 
cent., presumably under instructions of the shop commit- 
tee. The company has announced its intention of con- 
ducting an open shop. 


The Standard Tin Plate Company, Canonsburg. Pa., 
has refused to sign the Amalgamated Association scale, 
and as a result that organization has declared a strike. 
However, the company anticipates no trouble in holding 
its complement of men. It is operating its tin plate plant 
to practically full capacity. 


The International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and 
Steel Shipbuilders ordered a strike at the yards of the 
American Shipbuilding Company on the Great Lakes and 
at the Ecorse yard of the Great Lakes Engineering 
Works, Detroit, effective March 11. Six classes of labor 
are involved. The men employed at the Lorain and Chi- 
cago yards of the American Shipbuilding Company went 
on a strike the week previous. The strikers asked for a 
nine-hour day and an advance in wages, in addition to 
the arrangement of a scale which will make wages the 
same at all the yards for the same class of work. The 
present workday is 10 hr. It is stated that the American 
Shipbuilding Company offered an advance in wages rang- 
ing from 5 to 10 per cent. An officer of the company 
states that not more than 2000 men obeyed the strike 
order, though the officers of the union claim that the 
total number of strikers will reach 5000. 


A Toledo, Ohio, dispatch says that the strike at the 
Pope Motor Works was ended March 11, an agreement 
having been reached on disputed points. The men re- 
turned to work on March 12. 


At a meeting of puddlers from the Pittsburgh, Con- 
nellsville, Youngstown and neighboring districts, held 
in Pittsburgh March 10, a resolution was passed to with- 
draw from the Amalgamated Association, alleging mis- 
management of the organization. It is probable that the 
puddlers, who have organized under their old name of 
the Sons of Vulcan, will present their own scale to the 
manufacturers when the time comes to take up wage 
scales for the year commencing July 1. It is not unlikely 
that they will demand higher wages, owing to the scarcity 
of puddlers. 
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PERSONAL. 


R. C. Frampton, formerly secretary and sales man- 
ager of the Ruud Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turer of automatic water heaters, is now president and 
general manager of the Pittsburgh Water Heater Com- 
pany, organized with a capital stock of $250,000, and 
which expects to place on the market about September 1 
a line of water heaters. 

Thomas B. Riter, president of the Riter-Conley Mfg. 
Company. Pittsburgh, builder of steel plate construction, 
is seriously ill. 

George K. Preston, for some years private secretary 
to A. C. Dinkey, president of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, has been appointed .to fill the position occupied by 
the late Homer J. Lindsay. 

A. R. Forsyth, cashier of the First National Bank, 
Birmingham, Ala., has been elected treasurer of the 
Southern Steel Company, succeeding G. H. Schuler. 


James Kindred, proprietor of Boynton & Plummer, 
Worcester. Mass., sailed for southern Europe March 9, 
taking a much needed rest. 

Charles F. Brooker, president of the American Brass 
Company, will sail for Furope March 16, to be absent 
two months. 

William C. Snow, manager of the New England 
branch of the Schutte & Koerting Company, manufac- 
turing engineer, Philadelphia, has moved his office from 
195 Oliver street to 43 High street, Boston. 

Ralph W. Bacon, superintendent of the structural de- 
partment of the Bethlehem Steel Company, has resigned 
to accept the general superintendency of the Robins Con- 
veying Belt Company, New York, with works at Passaic, 
N. J. 

Randolph Marshall, formerly connected with the Rich- 
mond branch of the American Locomotive Company, has 
been transferred to the position of superintendent of the 
Brooks Locomotive Works, owned by the same company, 
at Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Archibald Johnston, president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., has returned from a 
two months’ business trip to Europe. 

R. H. Wilkinson, superintendent of the Niles Furnace 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, delivered a most interest- 
ing address on the progress of the iron trade of the 
United States before the Up-to-Date Club, Youngstown, 
Ohio, on the evening of March 7. In the course of his 
address he referred to the great expansion now being 
made in the iron industry of the Mahoning Valley and 
said that the rate of increase in that valley in the next 
two years will be almost double that of the country at 
large. 

A. L. Hastings, who has occupied responsible posi- 
tions in the manufacturing department of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, has severed his connection with the 
company and for the time being has taken up his resi- 
dence in Atlantic City, N. J. Upon his departure from the 
works he was the recipient of a testimonial from his as- 
sociates. 

S. F. Long, formerly assistant chief engineer of the 
Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, has resigned to 
take charge of the engineering department of the Ameri- 
can Roll & Foundry Company, Canton, Ohio. 

Robert E. Carrick, formerly general superintendent 
with the Unit Concrete-Steel Frame Company, Philadel- 
phia, and more recently with Tucker & Vinton, New York, 
in the capacity of general engineer, has joined the en- 
gineering corps of the General Fireproofing Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. His interest will be centered in the 
sale and installation of pin connected girder frames. 

H. C. Bair, president of the Bair & Gazzam Mfg. Com- 
pany, engineer and machinist, Pittsburgh, has resigned 
and has been succeeded by S. W.- Vandersaal. 

C. W. Lytle, superintendent of the Pittsburgh plant 
of the American Steel Foundries, has been appointed 
district manager to succeed Harry Wright, recently 
elected president of the Ohio Steel Foundry Company, 
Lima, Ohio. 
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OBITUARY. 


N. CARMAN Dunn of the Dunn-Eldridge Company, 
Philadelphia, died March 4, aged 62 years. He 
born in Plainfield, N. J., and removed to Philadelphia 25 
years ago, embarking in the brass business, from which 
widow, two 


was 


the present grew. He leaves a 


daughters and two sons. 


company 


at Rockaway, 
and 


MAHLON HoaGLAND, Sr., died March 7 
N. J., aged 90 years. He was born in Dover, N. J., 
when a young man started a foundry and machine shop 
at Rockaway, which is now conducted by the M. Hoag- 
Sons which he was president. He 


land Company, of 


leaves a son and three daughters. 

LEONIDAS PRESTON, Eastern manager of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Axle Company and vice-president of the 
Hewitt Motor Company, died March 7 at the Hotel Cum- 
berland. New York, under circumstances indicating sui- 
He was a native of Dallas, Texas, was 46 years 
New York eight years. He 


cide. 
of age and had resided in 
leaves a widow. 

MoIssaN, the famous French chemist, is 


PrRor. HENRI 


dead. 
vecidiiauiliaia 

Explosion of a Cast Iron Water Brake.—<An unusual 
cause of an explosion of cast iron revolved at high speed 
was given in an inquest upon the bodies of two engineers 
employed by Willans & Robinson, Rugby, England. The 
managing director of the company said that the design 
of the water brake which exploded came from an en- 
gineer in the United States, and the drawings were 
passed to the chief draftsman to be copied. This having 
been done, the tracing was sent into the shops, and by 
inadvertence was not checked. Thus it was not noticed 
that cast iron was marked for the drum, when, accord- 
ing to the original drawings, it should have been cast 
steel. The drum, measuring about 3 ft. in diameter, 
would have been perfectly safe if run at a speed not ex- 
ceeding 750 rev. per min.; or had it been half the diame- 
ter it would have been safe for 1500 rev. per min. The 
wheel was designed to revolve at 1800 rev. per min., and 
on the day of the accident actually ran at 1500 rev. per 
min., and it was calculated that if the metal in the rim 
were unable to bear safely a stress of 3.3 tons per square 
inch, it would be certain to fly asunder. A test of one 
of the fragments of the rim showed that the factor of 
safety was only about 2.80, and it was testified that in 
machinery of this kind it should be not less than 6. If 
the wheel had been of cast steel its factor of safety 
would have been about 6.70. and it would have safely 
performed the work allotted to it. The explanation of 
the accident was that by some extraordinary oversight 
the wheel was made of cast iron, which was quite in- 
capable of holding together against the heavy centrifugal 


forces. 
a 


The United States Geological Survey calls attention 
to the fact that phosphorus is now being manufactured 
in this country from mineral deposits. The place where 
it is produced is in the vicinity of Mount Holly Springs, 
about 10 miles southwest of Harrisburg, Pa., where a 
deposit of wavellite occurs in white clay associated with 
manganese and iron ore. Small quantities of phos- 
phorus had previously been obtained from phosphorite 
and from apatite, but wavellite, which is aluminum 
phosphate, has never before been used commercially in 
the manufacture of phosphorus, as the mineral generally 
occurs but in limited quantities. The deposit which is 
now being worked contains the wavellite in pure form 
not known to occur elsewhere in sufficient quantity to 
be mined. Hitherto phosphorus has been made solely 
from bones and organic substances. 


A dispatch from Portsmouth, Ohio, says that 75 em- 
ployees of the Portsmouth Steel] Company went out on a 
strike because their foreman rode on a street car when 
the trolley men were on a strike. 
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Iron Production 
Increasing. 


Pig 


February, with 28 days, naturally did not reach the 
January total of pig iron production, our statistics show- 
ing 2,045,068 tons of coke and anthracite iron, against 
2,205,607 in January. But the February rate was greater 
than that of January—73,028 tons a day against 71,148 
tons, or a gain of 1880 tons a day. Due to this increased 
rate, owing in part to better working and in part to the 
larger capacity of furnaces blowing in last month than 
of furnaces blowing out, the weekly capacity of the 319 
active coke and anthracite stacks had risen to 511,085 
tons on March 1, as compared with 492,359 tons for 317 
furnaces on February 1. The steel works furnaces con- 
tributed nearly all the increase in average daily produc- 
tion in February, or specifically 1700 tons out of the 1880 
tons a day gain over January. The following table gives 
the production of the coke and anthracite furnaces in 
February, together with the figures for the four months 
preceding. The February output was 151,000 tons more 
than that of February, 1906, which was 1,894,032 tons: 

Monthly Pig Iron Production—Gross Tons. 
October. November. December. January. February. 
(3ldays) (80 days) (31 days) (3ldays) (28 days) 
139,868 34,902 134,393 136,057 126,055 
32,297 34,697 ) 29,616 
51,224 49,636 51,485 
57,649 57,388 


5O.37T5D 


New York.... 
New Jersey... 
Lehigh Valley 
Schuylkill Val. 
Lower Susque- 
hanna and 
Lebanon Val, 
Pittsburgh Dis. 
Shenango Val. 
West. Penn... 

Md., Va., and 
Kentucky.... 
Wheeling Dis 

Mahoning Val. 
Central and 
North. Ohio. 
Hocking Valley 
and Hanging 


62,016 
509,211 
155,698 
116,732 


65,23 
567,662 
150,019 
116,588 


58,101 
505,514 
171,830 
122,641 


53,010 
481,868 
154,966 
111,933 


525,312 
172,604 
124,007 


89,280 
112,022 


186,983 


86,841 
126,796 
187,261 


85,520 
128,294 
187,577 


87,919 
102,158 
196,426 


83,135 


149,339 173,444 162,930 172,0% 


33,753 35,690 35,509 31,911 33,606 
Ill.,Mich.,Minn., 
Wis., Mo., and 

Colo... . 
Alabama 
Tennessee, N 

Caro., Texas 


and Georgia. 


264,966 
143,254 


265,893 


150,506 


290,281 
139,432 


283,934 259,964 
145,233 126,642 


43,947 40,093 39,309 36,481 


36,446 


.2,196,808 2,187,665 2,235,306 2,205,607 2,045,068 
To the above total for February about 33,000 tons 
is to be added for the output of charcoal iron. 


Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Cam- 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling, 
Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethlehem, Calu- 
met and Colorado companies show the following totals of 
products month by month. We present also separately 
monthly figures of the production of spiegeleisen and fer- 
romanganese, which is included in the total: 


Totals.... 


Production of Steel Companies.—Gross Tons. 
Spiegeleisen and 

—, ferromanganese. 

1906. 1907. 

26,305 21,477 

26,988 19,444 

23,595 

28,054 

29,447 

22,737 

20,153 

18,327 

24,078 

23,517 


-——Pig.—Total production.— 

1905. 1906 1907. 

January 1,129,042 1,358,015 1,406,397 

February .....1,027,937 1,226,760 1,317,923 
March 1,23 1,400,395 
1,333,591 
1,372,423 
1,293,437 
1,323,391 
1,237,485 
1,264,380 
1,452,200 


June 

July 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December .... 


1,149,404 
1,114,409 
1,186,050 
- 1,262,033 
1,370,960 
.1,334,644 1,411,350 29,119 
-1,356,962 1,445,528 21,707 eon 

Among furnaces blown in in February were the new 
Lackawanna No. 7 at Buffalo, one Thomas Iron Company 
in the Lehigh Valley, one Edgar Thomson and one 
Eliza in Allegheny County, Buena Vista in Virginia, Ben- 
wood and Top Mill in the Wheeling District, one Colum- 
bus in Ohio, one Bay View in Wisconsin and one Dayton 
in Tennessee, which was afterwards banked and remained 
so on March 1. 


Anong furnaces blown out last month were one Colo- 
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rado, one Buffalo & Susquehanna and Lackawanna No. 
1 at Buffalo, Nittany in western Pennsylvania, one Pax- 
ton at Harrisburg, Pa., one North Works of the Illinois 
Steel Company at Chicago, and Spring Valley in Wiscon- 
sin. ; 

In the table below is given the active capacity per 
week on March 1 and February 1, of furnaces producing 
eoke and anthracite iron: 

Furnaces in Blast. 
-—February 1.—, 


Number Capacity 
in blast. per week. 


Coke and Anthracite 
Total 
number 

of stacks. 


—-March 1—-—, 
Number Capacity 
in blast. per week. 


Location 
of furnaces. 
New York: 
Buffalo 25,577 13 25,186 
Other New 5.526 5 5.537 
New Jersey 7,229 ~ 7,574 
Spiegel 2 175 1 178 


TOUR... 


Pennsylvania : 
Lehigh Valley.....238 { 2,264 12,453 
Spiegel 3 ° O07 3 854 
Schuylkill Valley. .14 3 3,972 ; 14,021 
Spiegel 450 560 
Low. Susquehanna. 59 5,473 
Bplew*el 0.02 oso vv G75 641 
Lebanon Valley. a ] 7,618 6,789 
Spiegel ) { 520 
Pittsburgh District 106,822 
Spiegel 1,155 
38,801 
28.834 


7,504 


Shenango 

Western 
Maryland 

Spiegel 535 
Wheeling District....14 3 26,075 22,568 
Ohio: 

Mahoning Valley...18 

Central and North 

ern and Michigan.21 
Hocking Valley and 
Hanging Rock... 7,509 

Tllinois ; 48,123 

Spiegel 2 2 6 861 
Minnesota ee .180 1,248 
Wisconsin hy 055 4,119 
Missouri 826 525 
Colorado f 8,142 8,726 
The South: 

i. eer : 416 9,526 

Kentucky 3 2,126 f 2,257 

Alabama } 2 31,678 31,997 

yi 2 854 7,336 

Georgia and Texas. ° : 869 7 904 


Valley.. .2¢ 
Penn.. ) 


42,784 


40,439 


Totals, «ep oeaK BOS 319 511,035 317 492,359 
The active capacity in coke and anthracite iron fluc- 
tuated as follows in the past five years: 


Capacity 
per week. 


Capacity 
per week. 
272,301 
836,107 
868,244 
337,257 
308,751 
WOROORET Ris geckiccc 273,692 
January 1, 1904 185,636 
449,908 December 1, 1903..... 244,156 
460,570 ee 273,715 
472,622 October 
484,031 September 1 
484,240 August 1 
479,737 July 1 
February 1 482,156 June 1 
January 1, 1906 463,673 
December 1, 1905..... 475,814 
November 1 460,449 
October 1 445,468 
September 1 412,563 
August 1 410,088 
408,617 
443,092 
452,031 
439,564 
403,157 
February 1 405,792 
January 1, 1905 377,879 
December 1, 1904.....357,846 
November 1..........334,249 
October 1 
September 1..........2 
pi = eae 246,092 
—_———2--e—_____ 


The Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, -has pur- 
chased the patent rights for the manufacture and sale of 
sheet steel piling heretofore marketed by the Friestedt 
Interlocking Channel Bar Company, Tribune Building, 
Chicago. The Carnegie Steel Company is already 
equipped for the manufacture of these various sections. 


March 1 
February 1 
January 1, 1907 
December 1, 1906 
November 1 
October 1 
September 1 
August 1 


July 1 

June 1 
507,397 
513,860 
500,580 
469,665 
441,426 


June 1 
May 1 
April 1 


388,178 
373,496 
386,215 
March 1 847,424 
February 1 335,239 
January 1, 1903...... 346,073 
336,617 
330,110 
337,837 
828,243 
328,745 
803,793 
837,492 
337,627 


June 
May 1 September 1 


August 


February 1 
January 1, 1902...... 291,992 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel, 

Cherry Valley Furnace, at Leetonia, Ohio, was blown out o 
February 22. 

One furnace of the Dayton Coal & Iron Company, 
‘Tenn., was banked on February 
at the opening of March. 

The Central Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa., 
cut its No. 1 Paxton Furnace on February 17 for repairs to the 
bosh. 


Dayton, 
and the blast was still off 


blew 


The blast furnace of the Allegheny Ore & Iron Company, at 
Buena Vista, Va., was blown in on February 6, 


The furnace of the National Tube Company at Benwood 
W. Va., was blown in on February 12, after repairs 

The Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, Wheeling, W. Va., 
in its Top Mill Furnace February 26. 

No. 1 furnace at the North Works of the Illinois Steel Com 
pany, Chicago, Ill., was blown out February 28 

The Spring Valley Iron & Ore Compa: Spring Valley, Wis 
blew out its furnace on February 20 for relining It will prob 
ably be ready to start up in the latter part of March 

The Soho Furnace of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was blown out for relining and general pairs 
on March 5 after having made 411,381 tons of low silicon 
Lessemer and basic iron, chiefly the latter, on its last lining 


The Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company, Buffalo, N. Y 
had but one stack in blast on March 1, the 
blown out for repairs on February 8. 


other having b 


The Lackawanna Steel Company blew out its No. 1 furnace 
it Buffalo on February 26. This furnace had bi waiting for 
the completion of the new No. 7 furnace to go out for needed re 


pairs. 





No. 3 furnace will be put out for the same purpose later. 

The blast furnace of the Nittany Iron Company, Bellefonte, 
Pa., was blown out on February 25. 

Following the fire which recently destroyed the plant of the 
ort Worth Iron & Steel Company, Fort Worth, Texas, it was 
immediately decided to rebuild, and the new plant, which is to 
be three times the size of the old one, has already been begun. 
The capacity of the bolt and spike department will be also 
largely increased. 

Furnace D of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
Colo., blew out for relining on February 7. 


Pueblo, 
Four furnaces of 
the Minnequa group are now in operation, Furnace F, on which 
construction work was resumed some time ago, not yet being 
completed. 


The Thotmas Furnace Company, Milwaukee, Wis., will build 
a new blast furnace with a capacity 40 to 50 per cent. above 
that of the present stack. The equipment now in use will suffice, 
and the new stack will be built as close as possible to the pres- 
ent one so that the present hoisting house may be used. It will 
not be necessary te stop the furnace while the new one is under 
erection. The only material thus far contracted for is the fire 
brick, which will come from the Niles Fire Brick Company, 
Niles, Ohio. The new furnace will be in 
August 1. 

The Reading Iron Company’s Keystone Furnace at Reading, 
Pa., which had been in blast about three years and was ready 
to blow out for repairs, was put out of blast by an explosion, 
March 6. In the week previous the iron broke out several times 
without doing any damage, but on March 6 the break out and 
the explosion following broke all the water connections to the 
tuyeres and bosh plates, making it impossible to blow out the 
furnace. The stock was shoveled out and the furnace is now 
be'ng relined. Ht is expected it will be in blast by April 15. 


operation about 


General Machinery. 


Recent sales of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass., 
include: Mechanical draft apparatus, Scranton Railway Com 
pany, Scranton, Pa., for 6000 hp. of boilers; Lowell Gaslight 
Company, Lowell, Mass., 500 hp.; James Register’s Sons Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., 125 hp.; Mexican Central Railroad, Tampi- 
co, Mexico; Washburn Broe. Company, Glasgow, N. Y.; Burling- 
ton Company, Winooski, Vt.; Hitchings Company, New York; 
Monarch Supply Company, Toronto, Ont. Rotary type high pres- 
sure blowers, Union Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn.; John 
Russel Cutlery Company, Turners Falls, Mass.; Greer Filter Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio; Hackensack Water Company, New Mil- 
ford, N. J.; Riverside Boiler Works, Boston, Mass.; Andrew Mc- 
Lean Company, Passaic, N. J.; Lumley, Dodson Company, Nor- 
folk, Va.; Lawrence Water Company, Massena Springs, N. Y. 
Generating sets, American Dredging Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
two sets; Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Company, 
Newport News, Va., two sets; Hudson Companies, New York, 
two sets; Pittsfield Street Railway Company, Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich. 

The business of George D. Walcott & Son, Jackson, Mich., 
has been incorporated as the Walcott & Wood Machine Tool Com- 
pany and will be continued under the same management as here- 
tofore. E. E. Wood is president and general manager; C. L. 
Walcott, vice-president, and M. C. Walcott; secretary and treas- 
urer, 
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The Niaga I s Machine & Foundry Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Canada, is preparing to move its plant to a new 
machine and blacksmith shops will be 


Company, 


ocation, where foundry. 
erected with much larger capacities than the present depart 
ments. The location for the new plant has not been definitely 
decided upon The 


has lately received a number of 


need of much larger facilities to take 


company 
arge contracts and is 


care of its business. 


rhe Charles A. Strelinger Company, Detroit, Mich., dealer 
machinery and tools, has increased its capital stock from 


£100,000 to $150,000 


rhe New York Blower Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, will rebuild 
ie part of its plant which was recently destroyed by fire, but 
vill not require any additional machinery at the present -time 
is the equipment was not damaged beyond repair. 

The Pilling Air Engine Compaany, Detroit, Mich., is getting 
out plans and specifications for a new factory building whic! 
vill more than double the present capacity, and has purchased 
2 acres of land, sufficient to expand along other lines identified 
with hoisting machinery and railroad equipment. J. C. Fleming 
is president and manage! The company has just furnished 

ymplete equipment for the American Car & Foundry Company 
steel car plants Madison, Ill., to replace electric racking and 
rolley hoists 1d St. Louis, Mo. This company is now using in 

its plants P ng hoists and trolley racking devices over p 

ve s 

The C. B. Ford Company, Richmond, Va., is building hot 
water heaters for the Coppridge Heater Corporation, Richmond 
which it is d \ r at the rate of 30 heaters per month It is 

lilding fou tomatic machines for loading and trimming ce: 
vessels, and in addition to orders for special machinery for 
ariety of purposes it has a contract for the building of t! 
Shelton Ajax wat turbine 


The Loew Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has designed and 


will soon put on the market a new power pipe machine. The 


machine is t led f u by small steam fitters and others 
vyho do not wish to go to the expense of buying the larger ma 
chines. 


The Richmond Forging Corporation, Richmond, Va., has in 
from $100,000 to $200,000, to enable it 
to make improvements. It has added a 1000-lb. drop hammer 
and a large cold sawing machine, the latter being made neces 
increase of business in heavy forging work. 


. ’ : 
creased its capital stock 


sary by the 

The Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn., founder and machinist, 
: building of a new plant, which will! 
Plans are now about ready to be su) 


is preparing plans for the 
consist of eight buildings. 
mitted to contractors. 

The Schaake Machine Works Company, New Westminster, 
rp. C., is erecting new shops, 66 ft. deep, with total frontage 
of 462 ft. on Front street, including foundry, machine shop 
end blacksmith department. The buildings will be equipped 
with modern machinery operated by electricity, and will be 
served by a 6-ton electric traveling crane with a 30-ft. span. A spur 
from the Canadian Pacific Railroad will run into the buildings, 
affording excellent shipping facilities. 


Power Plant Equipment. 

The Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn., has built 
under specifications of the Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Ma 
chine Company, Waterbury, Conn., what is believed to be one 
of the largest if not the largest accumulator ever constructed. 
It will be used in connection with the hydraulic power system 
of a large tubing works. The total hight of the accumulator is 
571% ft., and it carries a dead weight of 303,000 lb. and a total 
weight of 440,000 Ib. The ram is 22 in. in diameter, with 
®24-in. stroke. It is designed for a pressure of 1000 lb. The 
capacity is 475 gal. Tt is fitted with a buffer safety valve, de- 
signed to protect the foundation if the pipe line should break 
and drop the whole weight. It was necessary to assemble the 
accumulator on its side. 

The Swift Fuel & Appliance Company has incorporated with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000 to put on the market fuel feeders 
and steam motors, which will be manufactured under contract 
for the present. The company has an office in the Great 
Northern 

The Shelton Water Wheel & Machine Company, Richmond, 
Va., is about to be incorporated with a capital of $150,000 for 
the manufacture of a new patent turbine wheel invented by 
James L. Shelton. The wheel is said to be a radical departure 
from all other water wheels, both in its gates, or method of 
applying the water, and in the revolving part of the wheel 
One of the wheels is about to be tested at the Holyoke, 


tuilding, Chicago, Il. 


proper. 
Mass., testing flume. 

The Portland Railway Light & Power Company, Portland, 
Ore., is to erect another power plant on the Upper Clackamas 
River, 2%4 miles above its Cazadero power plant. Plans have 
been prepared for the plant, which will have a capacity of 
25,000 hp. and will cost about $750,000. F. G. Sykes is gen- 
eral manager. 

The Webster Citizens’ Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $600,000, and will build a large 
factory, with storehouses, for the manufacture of artificial ice. 
The ice plant will have a capacity of 40,000 tons per year. 
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Foundries. 


The Trahern Pump Company, Rockford, Ill., manufacturer 
of iron and brass pumps, has let contract for the building of 
an addition to its foundry, 72 x 96 ft. A new cupola and neces- 
sary tools for the equipment of the addition have already been 
ordered. 

The J. A. & P. E. Dutcher Company, Milwaukee, Wis., iron 
founder, has amended its articles of incorporation by changing 
its name to the Dutcher Company and increasing the number of 
its directors from three to five. 

The Orange Iron Works, Orange, Texas, has enlarged its 
foundry department, put in new cupola and installed a new 
engine. Additional machinery, including a 24-in. swing lathe. 
has been added to the machine shop department. 


The recent fire at the plant of the Casey & Hedges Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Ténn., only destroyed the old machine shop, 
which will not be rebuilt, as the company has just completed a 
new shop which will be ready for operation within the next 10 
days. 

The Lunenburg Foundry Company, Limited, is being organ- 
ized at Lunenburg, N. 8., with a capital stock of $50,000, to 
manufacture stoves and ranges, hot water boilers, hot air fur- 
naces and to do general foundry work. The company will in- 
stall a machine shop in connection with its foundry, putting 
in new machines and a new line of patterns. It expects to 
have its plant in operation by June 1. J. C. Rockwell is in- 
terested. 

Bridges and Buildings. 

The Newton’ Engineering Company, Milwaukee, Wis., con- 
tracting engineer, has increased its capital stock from $10,000 
to $50,000. The increase is made for the purpose of extending 
its contracting business and carrying out present large con- 
tracts. The company makes a specialty of the erection of 
cement structures, both buildings and bridges. 


The Meredith Construction Company has been incorporated 
at Terre Haute, Ind., with $20,000 capital stock, to build steel 
bridges, structures and subways, viaducts, &c. The directors 
are Fred C, and Paul J. Meredith and Lawrence M. Stoff. 


The American Bridge Company has purchased nearly all the 
machinery and other equipment it will require for the improve- 
ments to be made at its plant at Elmira, N. Y., where about 
$1,000,000 is to be expended. 

Fires. 


The factory of the Ross Mfg. Company, manufacturer of 
woodworking machinery, Niagara street, Buffalo, was badly 
damaged by fire on the night of March 6. The total loss 
amounted to $35,000, including damage to machinery and stock 
of the Kingory Mfg. Company, Robertson Mfg. Company, Fron- 
tier Gas Meter & Appliance Company and the Thomas Auto-Bi 
Works. 


A fire on March 9 did $10,000 damage to the new locomotive 
repair shop of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, at Readville, Mass. 


The machine shop of C. C, Hornsby, Krum, Texas, was de- 
stroyed by fire March 5. The loss is placed at $500,000. 


The machine shop of the J. J. McLaughlin Company, Toron- 
to, Ont., was burned March 7, the loss being about $10,000. 


The building occupied by the Kast Copper & Sheet Iron 
Company and Fries & Co., brass founders, Buffalo, N. Y., was 
burned March 3, the loss being about $900,000, 


The plants of the Combahee Fertilizer Company, McMurphy 
& Co., the Charleston Iron Works, and the South Pick Company, 
Charleston, 8S. C., were burned March 9, the loss being about 
$50,000. 
Hardware. 


The Acme Wire Fence Company, Detroit, Mich., was recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1000. 


The National Cable & Mfg. Company, Niles, Mich., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000, of which $30,000 
has been subscribed and $20,000 paid in, to manufacture copper 
cable lightning rods. It is the purpose of the company to dis- 
tribute its product through the hardware and other legitimate 
trade channels. 


Under a reorganization. the name of the Western Hay Tool 
Company, Ottumwa. Iowa, has been changed to La Crosse Hay 
Tool Company, and the following officers elected: A. Hirsheim- 
er, president; B. F. Harber, vice-president; F. R. Davis, treas- 
urer; O. S. Hitchner, secretary. For the present season at least 
the plant will remain in Ottumwa, but its final removal to La 
Crosse, Wis., is under consideration. 


The Globe Mfg. Company, Perry, Iowa, has been newly organ- 
ized for the manufacture of washing machines, with a capital 
stock of $20,000. Machinery for the plant’s equipment has been 
bought and will be ready for operation within a short time. 


The Waterbury Clock Company, Waterbury, Conn., is to 
raise one of its buildings one story, giving additional manufac- 
turing space 40 x 250 ft. 


The business of the Kirby Mfg. Company, Middletown, 
Conn., manufacturer of toys and novelties, formerly conducted 
as a copartnership, has been incorporated with ¢apital stock of 
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$15,000. Samuel Kirby, Joseph Merriam and E. A. Foster are 
the incorporators. 


The Oakville Company, Waterbury, Conn., manufacturer of 
pins, &c., is to extend its plant by the erection of a new brick 
building 45 x 200 ft. and either four or five stories. 


The Colonial Brass Company has been organized at New 
Haven, Conn., to manufacture fireplace fixtures, candlesticks 
and other metal goods at 440 Elm street. A. C. Stowe is secre- 
tary of the corporation. The company states that it is not at 
present in the market for equipment. 


The Smith Improved Lock Nut Company, Rockford, IIl., be- 
sides having just completed a two-story addition, doubling the 
floor space of its main plant, is preparing plans for a new fac- 
tory, to be three times the size of the present plant. In addi- 
tion to the manufacture of lock nuts the present plant is now 
equipped for the manufacture of common bolts and nuts and 
track bolts. 


The Alton Mfg. Company, manufacturer of illuminating 
fixtures, is to operate the plant of the Sandwich Glass Com- 
pany, Sandwich, Mass., which has been idle for some time. It 
is proposed to begin business on a somewhat large scale, and to 
employ a large force of glass and metal workers. C. F. King. 
262 Washington street, Boston, is at the head of the undertak- 
ing. The Sandwich Glass Company’s plant consists of large 
buildings, with plenty of land for purposes of enlargement, and 
a ship canal to the bay, which furnishes tidewater facilities 
for shipping and receiving goods and materials. The new 
Cape Cod Canal will add to the convenience of the works. 


The Syracuse Chilled Plow Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
purchased the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company’s plant in that 
city. While the company has sufficient room for manufacturing 
purposes at present, on account of the space occupied for 
storing goods which are made up in advance it has been con- 
siderably crowded for the past year or two for storage space. 
The Whitman & Barnes plant occupies the block adjacent to 
the two blocks already owned by the company and is therefore 
conveniently located. For the present the company will use 
the new buildings for storage purposes only, but later on will 
undoubtedly do part of its manufacturing there. Some years 
ago when the concern started manufacturing wheelbarrows, 
trucks, scrapers, pushcarts, &c., it was with the idea of having 
a filler to keep busy during the dull season when plows were 
not in such demand. The business has increased so rapidly on 
this line, we are advised, that it now makes up a large part 
of the company’s sales. The company also has recently com- 
pleted the purchase of the plow business of the Standard Har- 
row Company, Utica, N. Y., and the Alexander Davidson Foun- 
dry at Canandaigua, N. Y., which used to be the Robinson 
Chilled Plow Company. These two purchases will materially 
help in taking care of the present large demand for goods in 
the company’s line. 


The Hill Tool Company and the Standard Mfg. Company, 
Anderson, Ind., have been succeeded by the Hill Standard Mfg. 
Company, which has been incorporated with $120,000 capital 
stock. Hugh Hill is president and James M. Starr secretary. 
The company will manufacture the “Irish Mail’ and other 
wagons for children, as well as a line of tools. In the reor- 
ganization the capital stock was increased from $24,000. 


The Ohio Nut & Bolt Company, Berea, Ohio, has plans about 
completed, and will soon begin the erection of an addition, 60 x 
180 ft., to its present factory. This will be used entirely for 
the manufacture of bicycle and automobile chains, removing all 
ehain machinery from the present building, thus giving the 
company more room to take care of its constantly increasing 
business in the bolt line. Business is very good, the plant 
running 13 hours per day at present, and beginning a double 
shift next week. The chain business was taken on about six 
months ago as a side line but is developing into an important 
part of the company’s product. 


The Huber Account Register Company, Buffalo, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of account filing devices and registers, has purchased 
a site at Main street and the Erie Railroad and will erect a 
three-story brick factory building, 30 x 140 ft. The new plant 
will be equipped with special machinery required in the manu- 
facture of the company’s patented filing devices, which are 
made of wood, steel and aluminum. 


Miscellaneous. 


A new industry has been secured for Eau Claire, Wis., for the 
manufacture of plows. Arrangements have been made through 
the Northwestern Steel & Iron Works of that city. The company 
will be called the Chippewa Chilled Plow Works, and the machin- 
ery for manufacturing the plows is being removed from Elmira, 
N. Y., to Eau Claire. For the present machinery will be in- 
stalled in the available space in the plant of the Northwestern 
Steel & Iron Works to take care of orders now on hand, but in 
the spring it is planned to erect a new plant, drawings for 
which are now being made. The plant will consist of a main 
building, 50 x 200 [t., two stories in hight. 

The chemical plant of the Ashland Iron & Stee! Company, 
Ashland, Wis., recently suffered a small loss by fire, which was, 
however, not so great as currently reported, the damage amount- 
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ing to about $3000. Repairs have already been made and the 
plant is again in operation. 

The Harris Palatial Car Company, New York, has purchased 
a controlling interest in the T. H. Buckley Car Mfg. Company, 
Worcester, Mass., and will manufacture steel underframing 
cars, as well as continuing the present line of electric cars and 
lunch carts. There will be no change in the management of the 
business. 


The Vanderbeek Tool Works, Hartford, Conn., manufacturer 
of universal joints, &c., has moved from the building of the 
Hartford Machine Screw Company, where it has been located 
for some years, to the Hartford Bedstead Company’s building, on 
the same avenue. The Hartford Machine Screw Company re- 
quires the space for its own purposes, necessitating the removal 
of the tenant. 


The R. L. Barnes Safe & Lock Company, Richmond, Va., 
which has been handling safes and vaults for 20 years, has re 
cently started a modern plant for the manufacture of high grade 
safes. The president is R. L. Barnes; secretary and treasurer, 
J. L. Hopkins, and superintendent, Geo. J. H. Goebler. 


The Feliwock Automobile & Mfg. Company has been incor- 
porated at Evansville, Ind., with $20,000 capital stock, to make 
automobile parts. The directors are P. B., W. E. and J. F. Fell- 
wock. 


Rhodes, Curry & Co., car builders, Amherst, N. S., will build 
an addition to their planing mill so as to be able to handle 
about five more cars a day. A number of new machines will be 
installed, including a heavy planer, cutting-off saw, &c. The 
company has declared a dividend of 6 per cent, payable April 1. 

The Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Company, Harrisburg, 
I'a., announces the completion of its new coil department build- 
ings to take the place of those destroyed in the recent fire. 
After a loss of only about 16 working days the company has 
resumed the bending of coils on just as large a scale as before 
the fire, and it expects to operate this department night and 
day until it has caught up with all orders it has on band. 
These present buildings will be replaced by a new steel structure 
covering an acre of ground, which will be built without inter- 
fering with present operations and which is expected to be com- 
pleted this summer. 


G. A. Doeright has purchased the entire interest of John Tod, 
Richard Garlick and W. W. Bonnell in the Falcon Bronze Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. The company has been reorganized 
and has elected the following directors: G. A. Doeright, J. G. 
Haney, Thomas Parrock, E. E. Miller, C. H. Kennedy and R. 
Hl. Doeright. The board organized by electing G. A. Doeright, 
president and general manager; Thomas Parrock, vice-presi- 


dent; J. G. Haney, secretary; E. E. Miller, treasurer, and R, 
H. Doeright, superintendent. 


After a most thorough and critical test the Pittsburgh 
Automatic Vise & Tool Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., was allotted 
the contract for the vise equipment for one of the large new 
plants being built by Dodge & Day, engineers, Philadelphia. 
This is but one of the many contracts which the company has 
secured for complete equipment of shops. 


Good progress is being made on the new plant being erected 
by the Petroleum Iron Works Company at Petroleum, near 
Sharon, Pa. About 600 tons of steel will be used in the erec- 
tion of the buildings, about 450 tons of which are in place, and 
the balance will be erected in a short time. The large boiler 
house is almost finished, and the new office building, to cost 
about $25,000, is ready for the roof. It is expected to have 
this plant finished within two months, unless there is delay 
in receiving the structural steel. The Petroleum Iron Works 
Company now operates a plant at Washington, Pa., its product 
being heavy steel plate construction of all kinds, and this will 
also be the output of the new plant. As soon as the new plant 
is completed the works at Washington will be abandoned. 

The Arthur Koppel Company, Machesney Building, Pitts- 
burgh, expects to have its new plant at Koppel, Beaver County, 
Pa., now in course of construction, ready for operation within 
the next few days. The main buildings, which were erected 
under the supervision of Dodge & Day, consulting engineers, 
Philadelphia, include erecting shop, car shop, switch shop, ma- 
chine shop, blacksmith shop and power plant. Concrete and 
steel construction is used throughout. The plant will manu- 
facture rails, portable tracks, switches and frogs, turntables, 
contractors’ locomotives, steel] and wooden. cars, platform and 
charging cars. 

The Alpena Portland Cement Company, Alpena, Mich., has 
not yet ascertained what machinery will have to be replaced 
in its plant, which was recently damaged by fire. The power 
plant was not injured. 

—_———9---——___—_. 


The Park Steel Company, Pittsburgh, of which prac- 
tically all the stock is owned by the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, is being liquidated. In securing con- 
trol of the company the Crucible Steel Company was 
originally unable to buy all the stock and made a stand- 
ing offer of par. All but a few shares have now been 
secured. 
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The Continental Car & Equipment Company. 


The Continental Car & Equipment Company, Highland 
Park, Louisville, Ky., has within the past four months 
secured 14% acres of ground, upon which initial build- 
ings, providing over 30,000 ft. of floor space, have been 
erected and the necessary machinery installed, including 
traveling cranes, trackage and turntables. The motive 
power is electricity throughout. Additional buildings 
will be placed under construction at once, as the present 
plant is inadequate to meet the demand for the com- 
pany’s product, which consists mainly of dump carts. 
These are adapted to the use of railroads, sand pits, 
brick yards, phosphate pits and of contractors engaged 
in the removal of great quantities of earth, rock, sand, 
gravel, &c. Specially designed cars are built for sugar 
cane plantations and sugar factories. The present ¢a- 
pacity is equivalent to an output of 5000 to 6000 cars 
per annum. All are manufactured under late patents. 
One of the latest cars made is stated to be the largest 
dump car on four wheels, and has been built for han- 
dling the sediment and drainage of the boiling kettles in 
a large sugar factory in Porto Rico. The company is 
shipping dump cars to the Philippine Islands, Cuba, Cen- 
tral and South America, as well as throughout the United 
States. Some 10 different styles of dump cars, including 
seven stock sizes, are built in addition to flat, ballast, 
gondola and logging cars, but the company is prepared 
to construct any style of small car desired. The location 
of the plant is one that provides for most advantageously 
securing the highest grade of oak lumber and other ma- 
terials required, being chosen for that reason. This 
makes it unnecessary to economize on the quality or 
quantity of the structural materials used in order to 


meet competition. 
——__~++e—-—_ 


The National Metal Trades Convention, 


The annual convention of the National Metal Trades’ 
Association will be held in Boston, Mass., on March 21 
and 22. The place of meeting will be the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, where many of the delegates will be quartered. 
The Boston Branch has made preparations to entertain 
the visitors, the plans including a complimentary ban- 
quet on the evening of the 21st. There is promise of a 
very large attendance, due in part to increasing general 
interest and also to the fact that the membership of the 
national body has nearly doubled during the past year. 

oe 

The Mechanical Engineers.—J. W. Lieb: Jr., vice- 
president of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, will deliver a lecture March 21 before the society 
in the auditorium of the Engineering Building, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, on “ Vesuvius and Pom- 
peii.” It will be illustrated by lantern slides from photo- 
graphs taken by F. A. Perret, who was at the Vesuvius. 
Observatory during the last eruption, and from photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Lieb during a visit after the erup- 
tion, and with lantern slides showing the state of the 
mechanical arts at Pompeii. Through the courtesy of 
E. E. Burton Holmes, original moving pictures of Vesu- 
vius in eruption and of flowing streams of lava, taken 
by Oscar B. Depue, will be shown. 

annie aieiamapntns 

The Gould Coupler Company, Depew, N. Y., has just 
installed and started the fourth 20-ton open hearth fur- 
nace in its steel plant and is installing the following new 
equipment in the recently completed addition to the ma- 
chine shop: One 26-in. Cincinnati double head traverse 
shaper, with 12-ft. bed; one 20-in. Niles-Bement-Pond 
shaper ; one two-phase No. 23 foundry cold saw, made by 
the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company; one 
American file sharpening machine, and two 3-ton, two- 
motor, cage-controlled traveling electric hoists for 
telpherage system, made by Pawling & Uarnischfeger, 
Milwaukee. 

The Independent Steel & Wire Company, House Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, has arranged to market the output of 
the International Steel & Wire Company of Hoboken, 
Allegheny County, Pa., manufacturer of shafting, drill 
rods and special shapes. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 











The monthly Pig Iron statistics collected by The Iron 
Age show that the output for February, a short month, 
of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron amounted to 2,045,068 
tons, as compared with 2,205,607 gross tons in January. 
This is an increase in the daily rate of production from 
71,148 tons in January to 73,028 tons in February, an in- 
crease of 1880 tons daily. Of this, however, 1700 tons 
daily is due to the larger output of the Steel works fur- 
naces, which made 1,317,923 tons in February, as com- 
pared with 1,406,397 tons in January. This shows that 
the output of the merchant furnaces which supply the 
open market has not yet been materially increased. 

Strenuous efforts are being made to get out tonnage, 
The 


cations, from the achievements thus far this month, are 


now that weather conditions are improving. indi- 
that the March output of Pig Iron and of finished prod- 
ucts of the Steel Corporation will exceed the banner re- 
cord of October last. Possibly a record tonnage may 
also be attained in Steel. 

In Pig Iron both sides maintain a defensive attitude. 
and there is comparatively little business doing for de- 
livery during the second quarter. Some interests in the 
Birmingham District do report some round sales, but 
oihers have done very little. There continues to be some 
cffering of foreign Foundry Iron at prices considerably 
One of the 
lurge electric companies is in the market for 10,700 tons 
of Foundry Iron, but otherwise the demand is not large. 

Tor early delivery Bessemer Pig is as tight as it well 
could be in the Central West, and considerable tonnage 
could be marketed if it were at all available. In the 
Rast the Steel works seem to be getting their deliveries 


in better shape. 


below the domestic prices for like deliveries. 


An isolated lot of Basic for the second 
quarter has been offered at $24 delivered, and negotia- 
tions are said to be practically concluded for a few thou- 
sand tons of Foreign Basie at about the same price. 

The largest Rail order placed during the week was 
for 21,500 tons for the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient. 
American Rail mills are much interested in the large 
prospective demand this year for South America and 
Japan, a large share of which will come to them. 

No particularly large orders for Structural Material 
have been taken 


this week. Among those placed are 


5000 tons of bridge work for the New Haven road and 
2300 tons for two buildings in San Francisco. 

The Pipe and Tube trade is in an exceptional position. 
The National Tube Company has been forced to with- 
draw prices, and has notified the trade that no more 
orders will be booked for shipment prior to June 1, prices 
Out- 


side mills have withdrawn their prices and are quoting 


to be fixed at the time of shipment of the order. 


an advance of $2 to $4 per ton. 

The Sheet and Tin Plate mills are running under 
tremendous pressure. There is some talk of advances in 
prices, but it is well understood that the leading interest 
is opposed to any such action. 

The Implement makers and the mills rolling Bars and 
Merchant Shapes are still negotiating over the fixing of 


prices on season contracts. Last year the mills made 


foncessions, but they show little disposition to do so 
t 


this year. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics, 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Mar.13, Mar.6, Feb.13, Mar.14, 
PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1907. 1907. 1907. 1906. 
Foundry No, 2, Standard, Phila- 
delphia $25.2. 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 
nati 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago. . 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 
Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 
Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 
Iron Rails, Chicago 
Tron Rails, Philadelphia 
Car Wheels, Chicago 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia...... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 18.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 16.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 19.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound : ‘ents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Tron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.938% 1.93% 1.93% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.81% 1.81% 1.81% 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York. 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.8414 1.84% 1.84% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1 

teams, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 


$25.25 $26.00 $17.00 | 


16.25 
17.50 
16.35 
16.00 
18.50 


26.00 26.00 
25.50 25.50 
22.85 22.85 

21.85 21.85 
27.00 27.00 


26.00 


25.50 


29.50 
36.00 
33.00 
37.00 


28.00 


24.00 
26.09 
28.00 
33.00 
28.00 


29.00 
36.00 
33.00 
37.00 
28.00 


29.00 
36.00 
33.00 
37.00 


28.00 


18.00 18.00 
19.50 18.75 
25.00 25.00 
27.00 27.50 
23.50 23.50 
23.25 23.00 
18.00 18.00 
16.00 16.00 
19.00 18.50 


14.50 
18.00 
20.00 
24.50 
15.75 
17.00 
16.00 
14.50 
15.50 


18.00 
19.25 
2.00 

27.00 
24.00 


23.25 


Cents. 
1.75 
1.60 

1.65 
1.641% 

1.50 
1.74% 

.70 1.60 
1.74% 

1.60 
1.74% 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 


.70 .70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 841, 8414 
Angles, Pittsburgh 1.70 .70 ‘70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.90 .90 85 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 2.00 2.00 .95 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: 
Sheets, No. 27,. Pittsburgh 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 
METALS, Per Pound: 


.70 
84% 


Cents. 
2 20 
1.80 
1.80 


©) OF 
aa 


Cents. 
2.50 
2.00 
2.05 
2.45 

Cents. Cents. 

25.12% 15.25 
7.00 6.15 
6.80 6.05 
6.30 4.45 
6.10 4.37% 

42.40 29.37% 

25.00 7.87% 

45.00 40.00 

$4.09 $3.74 


Cents. 
2.50 
2.00 
2.05 
2.45 

Cents. 

25.25 
6.95 
6.80 
6.35 
6.10 

41.90 

23.50 

45.00 

$4.09 


Cents. 
2.50 
2.00 
2.05 
2.45 

Cents. 


Tin, New 

Antimony, Hallett, New York... 

Nickel, New York 

Tin Plate, 100 lb., New York... %4.09 
—_o-o—— 


Chicago. 


FisueR Buitprne, March 13, 1907.—( By 


Without impulsive force strong enough to move it pro- 
gressively in either direction, the Pig Iron market seems be- 
calmed and transactions are mainly confined to spot and 
nearby deliveries. The position of those furnaces that are 
holding far above market prices on second half requirements 
is apparently unchanged, but in the meantime $18, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2 Foundry has become the recognized quota- 
tion fer that period. If the estimates made of tonnage re- 
quired for consumption during the last half of the year are 
anywhere near correct, and the unsold furnace schedules are 
fairly gauged, sellers have strong grounds upon which to 
base their hopes of continued high prices. On the other 
hand, in a market crisis of this kind, unity of action among 
selling interests is of the utmost importance in the main- 
tenance of price schedules, and in the present instance it is 
by no means assured. It is evident that the present station- 
ary market conditions cannot be long continued, but the 
basis of future operations has not yet been determined. The 
heavy demand noted for Cast Scrap is doubtless occasioned 
by its freer use as a mixer by melters who are thus husband- 
ing their supply of Pig Iron. There is but little change of 
note in any of the finished products, and no dearth of or- 
ders is apparent in any department. Structural mills are 
well supplied with specifications, and though the leading 
mills are still congested with Plate orders, reasonably prompt 
deliveries are being made from some independent mills. 

Pig Iron.—No interest is manifested by consumers in 
last half purchases and the trade that is moving is pretty 
closely confined to present or nearby requirements. The total 
volume of such business is not large and is in the hands of 
a comparatively few sellers, since a number of leading fur- 


Telegraph.) 
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nace interests are closely sold up for the entire first half. 
A sharp difference is now made between transit March and 
April shipments, $23 being the Birmingham price for No. 2 
Foundry Iron in actual transit, $22 for shipment during the 
present month, and $21.50 for second quarter. Quotations 
on Northern Irons are still firmly maintained. But little, if 
any, improvement is noted in the movement of freight from 
Southern points. No inquiries have been reported in the 
market of a character that would indicate the beginning 
of an early buying movement. The following quotations 
are for March and April shipments, including the 25c. ad- 
vance in freight rate on Southern Irons, effective re ae 












Lake Superior Charcoal............-. $27.00 to $ 50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 26.00 to 6.50 
* Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2 25.50 to 00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3 25.00 to oO 
Northern Scotch, No. 1.........ceee- 26.00 to 00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 26.00 to 26.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 25.50 to -00 


Bomthere Came. Os Li wcccecveccudoce 26.85 to 
WOMENOTE COMB, ING. Be cc scccccscocess 3.35 to 
EL REG BOO Dis ald eke eN oees ne 85 
Southern Coke, IN@s Gives ccsesueseuns 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 
GORENOER GORY TOGO. cc cascccvcsces 
ee ae ee 
PE ee ee 
DREGE SOOUMOUNOT s ok 6k ve cabs rescess 5.3 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 30.30 to 30.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 % 32.30to 32.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 34.30 to 34.80 
Metals.—The usual amount of inquiries and orders 
is being received and no change of importance in demand or 
prices is noted. Copper still maintains its market position 
and Spelter is in strong oem and. We quote as follows: 
Casting Copper, 26%4c. to 2714¢.; Lake, 27c. to 2744c., in car 
lots for prompt shipment ; oo lots, 4c. to 3c. higher; Pig 
Tin, car lots, 4414c.; small lots, 45c.; Lead, Desilverized, 
6.50e. to 6.60c., for 50-ton lots; Corroding, 7.25c. to 7.35c.. 
for 50-ton lots; on car lots, 244c. per 100 Ib. higher; Spelter, 
7c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 28'4c., and other grades, 26%4c. to 
27l4c.; Sheet Zinc is $8.50 list, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots 
of 600-lb. casks. On Old Métals we quote: Copper Wire, 
2114c.; Heavy Copper, 201%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 19%4c.; 
Copper Clips, 20c.; Red Brass, 19%4c.; Red Brass Borings, 


1614c.; Yellow Brass, 16c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 14\c.; 
Light Brass, 13c. ; Lead Pipe, 5.50¢e.; Tea Lead, Zine, 


5c.: Pewter, No. 1, 1.28¢c.; Tin Foil, 34c.; 
27 2c. 


Block Tin Pipe, 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—Lack of movement, due to scarcity 
of Rods, is responsible for the continuance of inactivity that 
has for weeks characterized the market. Such small lots 
as are being sold continue to command from $36 to $37. No 
sales of importance of Forging Billets are reported, and 
prices are still held at $38 and upward, according to size. 





Rails and Track Supplies.—No special activity, either 
in inquiries or present sales is apparent, but Western mills 
have at least enough orders on hand to keep them busy for 
several weeks ahead. There is a fair amount of business 
developing from day to day in the general line of Track 
Supplies. A recent inquiry for 15,000 tons of Standard 
Section Rails for prompt delivery has not yet resulted in 
the placing of an order. We quote as follows: Angle Bars, 
accompanying Rail orders, 1907 delivery, 1.65c.; car lots, 
1.90e. to 1.95c.; Spikes, 2.40c. to 2.50c., according to de- 
livery ; Track Bolts, 2.75c. to 2.85c., base, Square Nuts, and 
2.90c. to 3c., base, Hexagon Nuts. The store prices on 
Track Supplies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. above mill prices. 
Light Rails, 30 to 45 lb. sections, $35; 25-lb., $386; 20-Ib., 
$37; 16-lb., $38; 12-lb., $39, f.o.b. mill. Standard Sections, 
$28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 


Structural Material.—Specifications in sufficient vol- 
ume to fill rolling schedules comfortably and absorb the 
available Steel supply are being furnished. A large amount 
of new business is developing in building structures, but 
the most important tonnages have not yet reached the con- 
tract stage. Contracts have been placed for the Structural 
Material for two new buildings in San Francisco, the 
Spreckels Building, 2000 tons, and foundation material for 
the Phelan Building, 1000 tons. Prices from store are 
quoted without change, at 2.05c. to 2.10c., and mill prices 
are as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 
1.8644e, ; Angles, 3 to 6 in., %4-in. and heavier, 1.8614c.; 
larger than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.9644c.; Beams, larger 
than 15 in., 1.9614¢.; Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.8614c.; Tees, 3 
in. and over, 1.9144c., in addition to the usual extras for 
cutting to extra lengths; punching, coping, bending and other 
shop work. 

Plates.—But little improvement in deliveries is noticed, 
though it is believed that instead of falling further behind 
the present congested condition will slowly be overcome. 
Meantime the resultant demand on store stocks is making it 
difficult for jobbers to maintain them in unbroken assort- 
ment. We quote for future deliveries as follows: Tank 
Plate, 14-in. and heavier, wider than 6% and up to 100 in. 
wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.86%4c. to 2.06%4c.; 3-16 
in., 1.96%4c. to 2.1644c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 2.0114c. to 
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2.21%c.; No. 9, 2.11%4c. to eee 
widths up to 100 in., 1.96%4c. to 2.06% 


Flange quality, in 
., base, for 14-in. and 


heavier, with the same advance for lighter weights; Sketch 
Plates, Tank quality, 1.96%4c. to 2.164c.; Flange quality, 


2.0614c. Store prices on Plates are as follows 
,-in. “and heavier, up to 72 in. wide, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; from 
2 to 96 in. wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; 3-16 in., up to 60 in. 
wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; 72 in. wide, 2.55c. to 2.65c.; No. 8, up 
to GO in. wide, 2.35c. to 2.45¢c.; Flange and Head quality. 
Q0.25¢. extra. 


: Tank Plate, 


1 
i- 


Sheets.—No commodity in the line of finished products 
shows a more persistent demand than is observed in Sheets. 
Deliveries in general are far behind on all classes of Sheets. 
Galvanized Sheets show no improvement in this respect, and 
are, if anything, scarcer and longer delayed than heretofore. 
No. 28, which since the last advance, has been quoted from 
store at 4.10c., is now firm at 4.15c., and the outside spread 
of store prices on both Black and Galvanized is now being 
realized on stock shipments. We —_ 7 eens Blue 
Annealed, No. 10, 2.0144c.; No. 12, 2.06% . 14, 2. AV Ae. ; 
No. 16, aoe 3ox Annealed, Nos. 17 ‘ 9 2.5144c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.56 ; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.6144¢.; No. 27, 2.661 OC. } 
No. 28, 2.76l%4c.; No. 29, 2.8614c.; No. 30, 2.96'4e.; ¢ yalvan- 
ized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.8114e.; Nos. 15 and 16, 3.0114c. ; 
Nos. 17 to 21, 3.16%4c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.31%4c.; Nos. 25 
and 26, 3.5144c.; No. 27, 3.7114¢.; No. 28, 3.9114¢.; No. 30. 
4.41144c.; Sheets from store: Blue Annealed, No. 1 12, 2.30e. 
No. 14, 2.35¢e.: No. 16, 2.45c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 
2.70c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.75c.; No. 26, 2.80c.; No. 27, 2.85¢.: 
No. 28, 2.95¢c.; No. 30, 3.35c.; Galvanized from store: Nos. 
i? to 20, 3.30c. to 3.35¢.: Nos. 22 to 24, 3.55c. to 3.60c.: 
No. 26, 3.65c. to 3.70c.; No. 27, 3.85¢. to 3.95c.: No. 28, 
4.15¢.; No. 30, 4.65c¢. to 4.70c. 


Bars.—aAs suggested in last week’s report, a price agree- 
ment on requirements of the agricultural implement manu- 
facturers will soon be up for adjustment. Whether or not 
a concession of $2 a ton will be made, as was the case last 
year, is a subject of present speculation; but in view of 
the strong position occupied by the mills, as a result of this 
year’s unusual demand, there is a disposition to refuse any 
concession from ruling market prices. Definite action, how- 
ever, is not likely to be taken for several weeks. So far as 
can be ascertained, prices are maintained, though rumors 
are heard of a slight shading on Bar Iron. Quotations are 
as follows: Iron Bars, 1.81%ec. to 1.86%c.; Steel Bars, 
1.7644c., both half extras; Hoops, 2.16%4c., extras as per 
Hoop card; Bands, 1.76%4c., as per Bar card, half extras: 
Soft Stee] Angles and Shapes, 1.8614c., half extras. Store 
prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 2.10c. to 2.25¢.; Steel Bars, 
2c. to 2.10c.; Steel Bands, 2c., as per Bar card, half extras: 
Soft Steel Hoops, 2.35c. to 2.45c., full extras. 





Merchant Pipe.—While no definite change is reported 
in mill conditions as to deliveries, progress in the execution 
of belated orders is nevertheless being made, and it is hoped 
that the near future will show marked improvement in the 
clearance of back orders. Discounts on car lots, Chicago, 
are as follows: Black Steel Pipe, 74.35 on the base sizes, 
‘4 to 5 in., and Galvanized, 64.35. From store in smal] lots. 

hicago jobbers now quote 72% per cent. on Black Steel 
Pipe, % to 6 in. Iron Pipe is held in advance from four to 
five points above these prices. . 

Boiler Tubes.—The demand for Boiler Tubes is wel]! 
sustained, and slower shipments are the rule from al] sources 
of supply. Store demand is very active and is being prompt- 
ly supplied from well filled stocks. Mill quotations are as 
follows, on the base sizes: 2% to 5 in., in carload lots, Steel 







Tubes, 63.35: Iron, 50.35; Sean s, 49.35; 2% in. and 
smaller, and lengths over 18 ft., “4 in. and larger, and 


lengths over 22 ft., 
follows: 


10 per cent. « Store prices are as 


Steel. Iron. ~- Seamless. 
B DOE Ss cAcekd ea eeeeeuan 35 35 35 
BOE CO UE Ms ceed Cece asdeneae 50 35 5 
Se Mt at eercaiustauwera tee 52% 35 35 
SO MMONs nas ceakidaseass 60 47% 4716 
i I nu sa 'ch Se torsion 50 53 a 


Merchant Steel.—No abatement in the supply of exders 
that is furnishing a full quota of business for the mills is 
reported in any quarter. Trade is of a general character 
and without notable feature. Prices are unchanged, and 
are as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 
1.9614c.; Iron Finish, up to 14x *% in., 1.9144ec.; Iron Fin- 
ish, 144 x &% in. and larger, 1.76t4c., base; Channels for solid 
rubber Tires, 3, to 1 in., 2.26%4c., and 114-in. and larger. 


2.1614c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.16%4c.; Flat 
Sleigh Shoe. 1.7144c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 


2.0644c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.35¢.: Toe 
Railroad Spring, 1.96! 


Calk Steel, 


2.3114. ; 
6c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 


644e. to 8c., 


and still higher prices are asked on special grades. Shaft- 
ing, 50 per cent. off in car lots and 45 per cent. in less 


than car lots, base territory. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Detroit is in the market for 6000 
tons. The aggregate tonnage of straggling orders is small. 
We quote as follows: Water Pipe, 4-in., $38 to $39; 6 to 
12 in., $37 to $38; 16-in. and up, $36 to $37, with $1 extra 
for Gas Pipe. 
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Coke.—Very little business is reported and trade is con- 
fined to smal] lots for current needs. We quote 72-hr. Con- 
nellsville Coke at $3.75 to $3.90 per car lot at the oven; 
Stonega 72-hr. Foundry Coke, $6.75, Chicago; By-Product, 
$7.15, f.0.b. Chicago, prompt delivery. 


Old Material.—Weakness rules in all lines of Wrought 
Scrap, for which there seems to be but little demand from 
any source. Nor are there any predictions of better prices 
or demand to prevail in the near future. Cast Iron grades 
of all kinds suitable for melt mixers are in strong demand, 
though prices have advanced to a point that will curtail 
its use by founders. As an indication of its prohibitive 
effect, it is noted that an urgent inquiry for 100 tons of No. 
1 Cast, meeting no better offer than $20, refused to buy. 
Old Car Wheels show better strength and quotations are 
advanced 50c. a ton. Railroad offerings this week comprise 
the following lists: Baltimore & Ohio, 6000 tons; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, 1100 tons; Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
900 tons. The following quotations are on gross tons, f.o.b. 
Chicago : 


Oid Iron Rails 

Old Steel Rails, 3 ft. and over 

Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft 

Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 
Pe rrr 81.00 to 32.00 

Old GAP WINGER. ccc ce eciccccceecses Beem 26.00 

Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 16.00 to 16.50 

Frogs, Switches and Guards 16.50 to 17.50 

Mixed Steel 12.50 to 13.00 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


Iron Fish Plates 20.00 to $21.00 
Iron Car Axles 26.50 to 27. 
i Ci i. <2 (si see's See be Sea e 21.50 to 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought 15.25 to 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought 14.25 to 
Railway Springs 15.50 to 
Locomotive Tires, smooth 16.50 to 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge 12.00 to 
Mixed Busheling 11.00 to 
Iron Axle ‘Turnings 11.50 to 
Soft Steel Axle’ Turnings..... 11.50 to 
Machine Shop Turnings soe BEBO 20 
ed > enn & edb n ih ane mek 9.25 to 
Mixed Borings, &c 9.00 to 
No. 1 Mill 10.00 to 
10. 9.00 to 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 11.50 to 
No. 1 Cast Scra 20.00 to 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 15.00 to 
Railroad Malleable 16.00 to 
15.00 to 


$25.00 to $26.00 
19.00 to 19.50 
18.00 to 18.50 


— »—-e—___—_ 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 12, 1907. 

The Iron and Steel markets remain in much the same 
condition as they have been during the past several weeks. 
Prices are firm, and for anything that can be delivered 
within the next 60 to 90 days there is a very urgent de- 
mand. Furnaces are so far behind with their deliveries, 
however, that there is but little material that can be made 
available, but whenever a carload or two, or lots of 200 to 
300 tons, can be had, full prices are freely paid. This ap- 
plies to every description of Iron that is made, so that a 
consumer may have to make a good many applications be- 
fore he can get a quotation of any kind, and the price 
named depends entirely upon the circumstances in each in- 
dividual case. There is a somewhat less confident feeling 
as to the later months of the year, so that the actual amount 
sold from day to day does not total any considerable ton- 
nage. A great many sales are required to make a total of 
1000 tons, which under ordinary circumstances would be 
regarded as a very small matter, but the lots taken are 
mostly for immediate shipment to tide over an emergency. 
Most of the Iron which should now be in course of delivery 
was bought at much lower figures than those that are quoted 
to-day, so that there are several reasons why consumers 
should be persistent in asking for quick shipments. The 
furnaces are a long way behind, however, and find it physi- 
cally impossible to deliver all the Iron which they have 
contracted for, and from present appearances they are not 
likely to do any better for some time to come. If there is 
any improvement, it will have to come from decreased con- 
sumption, of which at the present time there are no indica- 
tions. Prices for the third and fourth quarters are mate- 
rially lower than those quoted for earlier shipments, but 
consumers are not greatly interested in anything beyond 
getting enough material from week to week to keep their 
plants fully employed. This, however, is about as difficult 
as it has been at any time within the past six or eight 
months, so that it is evident that consumption has not 
commenced to fall off yet, and so far as can be seen it is 
not likely to do so in the very near future. But as regards 
the later months of the year, makers of Pig Iron are not 
disposed to negotiate for business which would involve 
serious concessions in prices, although, as shown by the 
quotations below, they are willing to do something better for 
late shipments, but they offer no great inducements under 
the impression that they may do better than some think 
that they will be able to do. The scarcity of spot Iron has 
continued so long that there is a possibility that it may 
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extend more or less through the entire year, so that it is 
not worth reducing prices until the time comes when they 
are likely to have a surplus. Consumers are equally con- 
servative and are inclined to take their chances of the 
future just as much as sellers are. Enough Pig Iron has 
already been bought to cover the requirements of consumers 
as far as they have orders for finished products, and they 
will only purchase from this time forward in proportion to 
the new business which they may be able to enter. Taking 
the situation as a whole, the attitude is defensive on both 
sides, which will probably continue until there are some 
developments which will show the course of the market 
more clearly than can be seen to-day. 

Pig Iron.—It would be difficult to find wherein there has 
been any material change in conditions during the past 
week or two. Scarcity for early delivery is the most prom- 
inent feature, and is probably more pronounced to-day than 
it has yet been as regards Gray Forge and Basic. Foundry 
grades are also scarce, and in cases of emergency buyers 
still have to pay in the neighborhood of $26 for March and 
April shipments, but there are some indications that the 
period of extreme scarcity for this class of Iron is passing 
away. For deliveries during the second quarter there is 
certainly a slight modification from the extreme figures that 
were quoted some time ago, although such deliveries still 
command a premium of $1 to $2 per ton over the third and 
fourth quarters of the year. This is probably due-to the 
continuous arrivals of Middlesbrough Iron, which has been 
available at about $22 on dock. This grade of Iron may 
not be all that buyers would like as regards quality, but it 
is on the spot ready for immediate shipment, and the differ- 
ence in price of $2 or $3 a ton is an important item. The 
continued weakness in the foreign markets indicates that 
this Iron can be brought in at somewhat lower prices than 
are now quoted, so that if domestic Irons continue scarce 
the use of foreign Irons will no doubt keep the price of 
American Iron from making further advances. There is less 
disposition on the part of consumers to place orders for the 
last half of the year, and while prices are unchanged the 
outlook is not quite as strong as it was a few weeks ago. 
The cost of production will undoubtedly be higher than it 
has been for many years, so that any material decline from 
present prices is not an immediate probability, although, in 
case of increasing supplies, prices will have to yield some- 
thing. Sales during the week have been of very small ton- 
nage for two reasons: First, there was very little Iron for 
sale for such deliveries as buyers require, and second, for 
deliveries that they have no immediate use for they are dis- 
posed to remain in the background until the outlook becomes 
less obscure. Basic Iron has hardly been mentioned the 
past few days, but there is little doubt that it could be 
placed at something over $25 for second quarter. One lot 
of several thousand tons of Gray Forge was taken at $23.50 
delivered to a mill in Schuylkill Valley. This grade is ex- 
tremely scarce, and prices appear to be a good deal out of 
proportion with other grades. The general range of quota- 
tions for delivery in buyers’ yards in eastern Pennsylvania 
or adjoining territory is about as follows: 


Second Quarter 1907. 


No. 2 X Foundry $25.25 to $25.50 

SOONG OTG GIA POTH... cc cccesecciesse 23.00 to 23.50 

Basic 24.25 to 25.00 

Low Phosphorus............ 27.00 to 27.50 

Middlesbrough, on dock............+.% 21.50 to 22.00 
Third Quarter 1907. 


No. 2 X Foundry $24.25 to $24.75 
Standard Gray Forge 22.50 to 22.75 
Disease bak cs Manatee ak» Fda 24.00 to 24.50 
BAe a so.» ¢.0swtbn Rhee saan 27.00 to 27.25 
Fourth Quarter 1907. 
No. 2 X Foundry $23.25 to $23.75 
Standard Gray Forge 22.00 to 22.25 
Basic 23.50 to 23.75 
Davee: Ds 0 6k 6000808 coe Lee 26.75 to 27.00 
Ferroalloys.—The market is very unsettled, and prices 
for forward delivery are considerably lower. One sale of 
Ferromanganese for shipment during the last half of the 
year has been made at as low at $67. Spot lots would bring 
probably about $72, but it would all depend upon whether 
any one was in urgent need or not. 


Steel.—The demand is good and prices are firm. Some 
good sized sales have been made at the full prices last week— 
namely, $33 to $34 for Soft Steel—according to quantity 
and delivery, and $35 to $40 for Forging Steel. Prospects 
for a continued active demand are quite favorable, and the 
mills are somewhat urgently pushed, for prompt shipments. 


Plates.—Mills are very busy, and are running to their 
fullest capacity, mostly on orders taken some time ago. New 
business is not as heavy as it was some time ago, but there 
is still a good average demand, and prices are unchanged as 
follows: 

Part 
carload,. 
‘ Cents. 

Tank, Bridge aand Boat Steel , 2.18 

Flange or Boiler Steel 5 2.28 

Marine J 2.58 

2.681, 
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The above are base prices for 4-in. and heavier. The following 


extras apply: Extra per 

1001 
SN at pe ar Owe. cK dia bowed ow beens dees $0.10 
UR SE A: Sa a ee 15 
I A hae pila. cee ok ae ae ey alee 25 
ee re ere C6 TIO OR. . co cvew te cal anewe umes .05 
Oe Bee Oe BE Dhee ccc cats cevaneescbns 10 
eee Ge DO OO Bee Mis cedaccs i eewecnes cous 15 
rr ee Pe ORE Mae aed ae aweneeahaden en 25 
Pee OUOE Baw 00.100 Me cctcccccessvdud iecnes .50 
Pe CE, BE as hee 6 Sn eadesweee hues tenes 1.00 


Structural Material.—There is a good deal of local 
work to come out within the next week or two, which will 
insure continued activity in this department of business. 
One architect in this city is said to have $6,000,000 worth 
of work behind him, besides which there is the usual active 
distribution of small and medium sized orders for the gen- 
eral trade, so that prospects in this department may be 
considered better than for a good many weeks past. Prices 
are unchanged, at 1.83%c. to 2c. for Beams, Angles and 
Channels, according to specifications. 

Bars.—There is a fairly good demand, but prices are 
somewhat irregular. Most of the leading mills are holding 
for 1.93%c., but in several instances one-half tenth less has 
been accepted, when the orders appear to be of a desirable 
character. Steel Bars are firm and prompt deliveries would 
bring the same prices as Refined Iron, although for ship- 
ments after midsummer about 1.73%4c. is quoted, but buyers 
are more anxious for the earlier deliveries, so that the last 
named quotation is more or less nominal. 

Sheets.—The demand is fully maintained, and the mills 
are working up to full capacity, but even then have some 
difficulty in meeting the demands for prompt deliveries. 
Prices are unchanged as last quoted, which are as follows 
for mill shipments, with a tenth additional for small quan- 
tities: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.90c.; Nos. 25 
to 26, 3c.; No. 27, 3.10c., and No. 28, 3.20c. . 

Old Material.—Prices are not essentially changed from 
the quotations of last week, but the market has a dull ap- 
pearance and the lots taken at current quotations are not 
of any great importance, and as a rule it may be said that 
the tendency is somewhat in the direction of lower quota- 
tions. Bids and offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards are 
about as follows: 


Steel Crips. and BRatla.. ius csiccoucs $19.25 to $19.50 
EEO, D MOOUE MOEA ecco cccenceceewes 19.00 to 19.50 
PR eee rere 22.50 to 23.00 
i EE Ws pid CSN bie weessees eee 22.00 to 22.50 
Se eee ee ee ee 31.00 to 32.00 
Ci RE: Es 6 vic Ac Abie > 6 ywvie nn oq Rees aes 
ee A 8s nin in 5c a hee scene ad 23.25 to 24.00 
Choice No. 1 R. BR. Wrought.......... 21.00 to 22.00 
EO Ee RE 6 0s oe ce cee ec en's 19.00 to 20.00 
TR See eee 18.75 to 19.00 
BERGRENOEE (TEU cn cts niccveccscaas 22.25 to 22.75 
PE BPS cc ck ctewscaceoes 16.50 to 17.25 
Dees 2 OS PEW WOUND vic hiicerccede 17.00 to 17.25 
PS a ee ieee nek Oe ed dees 11.75 to 12.00 
EE, IR on. o's sue a. ake 66 wi 16.50 to 17.00 
EE Ds 6:4 bb Kp eeKse Ree ee ee 17.00 to 17.25 
ee. PRGA Oo wGis wa Seweewew vin eee's 16.75 to 17.25 
Ce TG MERS sc kewica sane auecmae 15.00 to 15.50 
GEE Ds oo+ Vinca baese vineeescees 15.75 to 16,25 
HO 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 10, 1907. 

Pig Iron.—The market is unquestionably stronger this 
week than for some time. A conservative estimate of the 
amount of business booked the past two weeks places it at 
40,000 tons. A small part of this was for spot shipment 
and several thousand tons for second quarter, but by far 
the larger part is for delivery during the third quarter of the 
year. A few contracts extend through the last half, but 
these as a rule are from the smaller melters, the larger 
buyers being content to cover for not longer than third 
quarter at the present time. Prices prevailing this week 
have been about as follows: Spot, $22.50; second quarter, 
$21 to $22; third quarter, $18.50 to $19; last quarter, $18.50. 
Several of the producers have advanced prices on third 
quarter, and every interest in the district with but two ex- 
ceptions is asking $19 for this delivery. These concerns are 
still quoting $18.50, but state the amount they have to 
offer is very limited. From the recent sales and the large 
number of inquiries now being received, it would seem that 
the producers have again won over the melters. The orders 
booked up to and including the third quarter will take a very 
large percentage of the estimated production of the furnaces, 
and unless there is some abnormal change in business condi- 
tions over the country it is very probable that we will see 
higher prices before we do lower ones. Already the more 
desirable brands have been booked for more than the next 
six months, and even the less desirable cannot be secured 
so readily. This, however, is not due so much to a lack 
of Iron as to the determination on the part of the sellers 
to withhold a larger percentage than heretofore to sell as 
spot Iron. This, in view of the business already booked, is 
feasible. There is possibly a slight improvement in the 
ear situation this week. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Detroit, Mich., will open bids on the 
13th inst. for about 6000 tons of Water Pipe, and Atlanta, 
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Ga., is advertising for about 10,000 tons of Pipe and Spe- 
cials, the contract for which will be let April 10. Nothing 
smaller than 8-in. is specified on this contract, and the 
larger portion is to be 36-in., making it most desirable busi- 
ness, as the foundries in this district are booked well ahead 
on the smaller sizes. There is no falling off in orders, and 
the market is exceedingly firm. Quotations on Water Pipe 
are about as follows, per net ton: 4 to 6 in., $85; 8 to 12 
in., $33; over 12-in. average, $31, with $1 per ton extra for 
Gas Pipe. 


AGE 





Old Material.—The demand for all grades of Cast con- 
tinues good, but there is little improvement in other lines. 
There has been more demand for Rails the past week than 
for some time, and several nice sales have been reported. 
Dealers are inclined to take an optimistic view of the situa- 
tion, and while good stocks are on hand they prefer to hold 
them rather than make concessions. Quotations are ap- 
proximately as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


ee RE od and cd hen gawakeee $21.00 to $21.50 
Ce BOO NS sc cdc ceva tatas ceans 18.50 to 19.00 
CR NN 2 ed al diac ca ates wie 16.50 to 17.50 
Coe Ge We a Kak eneéenewe ws «..-- 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought. .......cee-. 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 3 Wakkrond Wrodgnt. oo. cceccces 13.50 to 14.00 
PEGG 2 GOREN) WEWOUIIIIR SS ccc cécaceswas 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 Cowmntiy Wroueit. ...ccccvceces 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought Pipe and Filues............. 13.00 to 13.50 
AOE | PEMEIN 6.8. 66 cits cree cebewe 13.00 to 13.50 
RR Tr rr rere re ee 14.00 to 14.50 
ING. I BERCRIOOEY COME... occ ct se cus 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Ce ie ic a. 0d od eh akerew vias 8.00 to 8.50 
Ore 
Cincinnati. 


'irtH AND MAIN Srs., March 13, 1907.—( By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron.—The market during the past week has as- 
sumed a somewhat brighter aspect, with considerably more 
interest manifested, especially so far as prompt shipment 
Iron is concerned. Reports indicate that there has been 
quite a considerable movement in Malleable Bessemer and 
Basic Irons, particularly the former, the available supply of 
which is said to have been practically contracted for up to 
July 1. The situation so far as Southern Foundry grades is 
concerned has also developed more inquiry, and as the mat- 
ter of equipment for moving the tonnage from the yards of 
producers shows no improvement there is absolutely nothing 
in sight that gives promise of any change for the better for 
some time to come. Sales made for prompt delivery during 
the week comprise an aggregation of small lots, and have 
come forward without the formality of a general inquiry. 
Quite a number of melters who up to the present time have 
insisted that they have sufficient Iron to carry them well 
into the third quarter have deemed it advisable to recede 
from their former position, and are now feeling the market 
with a view to covering current needs. Taken as a whole, 
the consensus of opinion appears to be that the undercur- 
rent and general tone of the situation are much stronger 
than a week or two since, at which time the bulk of the 


' business was apparently being taken by a few of the larger 


concerns with little inquiry from the smaller consumers. 
Prices have shown no change, $18.50 representing the mini- 
mum for the second half, and $23 for spot for No. 2, Bir- 
mingham. Northern Irons are said to be exceedingly strong 
with the available supply for last half very meager. Freight 
rates from the Hanging Rock District to Cincinnati are 
$1.15, and from Birmingham $3. We quote, f.o.b. Cincin- 
nati: 


Co SOS Seer $26.50 to $27.00 
oy a Sp Oe Pee ere 26.00 to 26.50 
Southern Coke, No. 3.........c.cc2c-- 25.50to 26.00 
ON ee eee 25.00 to 25.50 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 26.50 to 27.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 26.00 to 26.50 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 23.00 to 23.50 
Sommer Come: MOGI se 6 o6c dk « hase 22.00 to 22.50 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon....... 31.15 to 31.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 26.65 to 27.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2.........0. 26.15 to 26.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3.........+.0. 25.65 to 26.15 
Car Wheel Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $29.00 to $29.50 


Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 27.50to 28.00 


Coke.—The market is fairly active, most of the busi- 
ness, however, being contract shipments. The average daily 
supply moving is said to be quite satisfactory, and is suffi- 
cient to take care of current requirements. We quote the 
best brands of Connellsville and Virginia Foundry Coke 
from $4 to $4.25, f.o.b. ovens. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The situation is unchanged, 
order books showing sufficient business to carry mills prac- 
tically through the year. New contracts are coming forward 
in a satisfactory manner and the outlook is all that could be 
desired. We quote, f.o.b, Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, 
earioad lots, 1.93c., half extras, and in smaller lots, 2.10c., 
full extras; Steel Bars, carload lots, 1.73c.. half extras, 
and in smaller lots, 1.95c., full extras; Base Angles, carload 
lots, 1.83c.; Beams and Channels, carload lots, 1.88c.; 
Plates, 1%4-in. and heavier, carload lots, 1.83c., and in smaller 
lots, 2c.; Sheets, No. 16, carload lots, 2.15c., and in smaller 
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lots, 2.70c.; No. 14, ecarload lots, 2.05c., and in smaller 
lots, 2.60c.; Steel Tire, 1 x 14 in. or heavier, 1.93c. in car- 
load lots. 

Old Material.—The demand is strong and the market 
is very active. Dealers complain of being unable to secure 
sufficient Scrap to meet the demand and prices are very firm. 
We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


No. 1 R. R. Wrought, net ton........ $18.50 to $19.00 
Gost Borinen, met. GOR... cscccccssseccs 10.00 to 10.50 
Steel Turnings, net ton............+-- 12.00 to 13.00 
No. 1 Cast Scrap, net ton..........+- 18.00 to 18.50 
Gls From Ames, MOE COM... cceccccsss 26.75 to 27.75 
Old Iron Rails, gross ton............. 27.00 to 27.50 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton....... 19.25 to 20.25 
Relaying Rails, 56 Ib. and up, gross ton 28.75 to 29.75 
Old Car Wheels, gross ton........... 24.00 to 25.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... 21.25 to 21.75 


The Woodstock Iron & Steel Corporation, Anniston, 
Ala., expects to have one of its furnaces ready to blow in 
by April 1, at which time it will commence repairing the 
other one. John W, Hood, who has been connected with 
the Queen & Crescent Railroad as secretary to General 
Manager W. J. Murphy, will on March 15 sever his connec- 
tion with that company and take service with the Domhoff 
& Joyce Company, Cincinnati, in the sales department. 
E. C. Humphreys, who has been connected with this firm in 
the capacity of sales agent, has been made a member of the 
firm and elected secretary in connection with his other 
duties. The official staff of the company now stands: C. H. 
Domhoff, president and treasurer; John Sargeant, vice-pres- 
ident; E. C. Humphreys, secretary ; C. H. Jenkins, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. 

ee 


Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, On10, March 12, 1907. 

Iron Ore.—The movement from the Lake Brie docks has 
increased a great deal the past few days, and is expected to 
be very heavy during March. The stocks of some of the fur- 
naces that had a good supply early in the season are now 
getting low, and there has been a large increase in shipping 
orders. Quite a number of applications for first cargoes 
have been received by Ore shippers, and if the opening of 
navigation is late, as is expected now, the stocks at the fur- 
naces will be very low. Vesselmen do not expect that boats 
will be able to reach Lake Superior before April 20, and 
it is doubtful whether any Ore will be brought down to Lake 
Erie ports before May 1. The opening of navigation will 
find the docks cleaned up fully as well as a year ago, if not 
better, and as there will be a good demand for Ore from the 
start many cargoes will be rushed forward directly from 
the boats. Ore shippers are not worried over the present 
strike in the shipbuilding yards of the Great Lakes. They 
say that if it should continue any length of time, and delay 
the putting into commission of some of the new Ore car- 
riers now being built, it would have no serious effect on the 
movement of Ore, because the present vessel tonnage is 
very satisfactory. The Ore market continues quiet. There 
is no buying of next season’s Ore, and inquiries for Ore on 
the docks for prompt shipment to fill out supplies at furnaces 
appear to have ceased for the time being. Ore prices for 
1907 deliveries remain unchanged. Nominal quotations at 
Lake Erie docks are as follows per gross ton: Old Range 
Bessemer, $5; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.75: Old Range non- 
Bessemer, $4.25; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $4; Siliceous Besse- 
mer, $2.75; Siliceous non-Bessemer, $2.50. 

Pig Iron.—The Northern Foundry Iron market is rather 
quiet, but prices are firm, being fully as strong as they have 
been at any time in the past month. The inquiries for spot 
shipment Iron continue quite numerous, and there have been 
some sales of Northern Foundry No. 2 during the week for 
immediate delivery at $25 at furnace, and some dealers are 
asking $1 more for spot shipment. A number of sales in 
small lots for May and June delivery have been made at 
$23 at furnace. One furnace is refusing to sell No. 2 Foun- 
dry for less than $25 for the second quarter, preferring to 
hold it with the expectation of getting that price for the Iron 
for prompt shipment, the second quarter being so near at 
hand. The Foundry Iron market is inactive as far as the 
second half is concerned, there being practically no inquiries 
at present. Further absence of inquiries seems to bear out 
the statements previously made that the foundries in this 
district have pretty well covered for the second half. The 
price for the last half is firm at $22 to $22.50 at furnace, 
the latter price being generally asked for the third quarter. 
A number of the furnaces are still behind with deliveries, 
and they are receiving numerous complaints from the foun- 
dries, indicating that the latter have scant supplies and are 
melting their Iron about as fast as it is received. There is 
no change in the Bessemer and Basic situation, and fur- 
naces making these Irons in this district are as yet receiving 
no inquiries for second half delivery. The recent purchase 
of Bessemer Pig by the Steel Corporation has tended to 
make the Bessemer Iron makers more firm in their stand 
that they will not sell for last half delivery for less than 
$22, Valley furnace. Southern Iron prices continue firm, 
and some sales of No. 2 Foundry have been made during the 
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week at the prevailing price of $18.50, Birmingham, for 
second half delivery. Quotations for the last half of 1907, 
f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


rrr 
mortnerm FoundGry, NO, 1. ..ssceesness 22.50 to 23.00 
mortnem Poundry, NO. 2.0.cccescccss 22.00 to 22.50 
Northern Foundry, No. 3....cccccsess 21.50 to 22.00 
Southern Foundry, No. 2.....csece0s 22.85 to 23.35 
Ey © RGS So's & n'a ewe biwk bea Res BSS 21.00 to 21.50 


Coke.—The market is quiet, with no change in prices. 
Consumers seem to be pretty well covered for the first half 
and there are very few inquiries for the second half. Fur- 
nace Coke is selling at $3.75, at oven, and Foundry Coke is 
quoted at $4, at oven, for first half delivery. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The heavy demand for every- 
thing in this line continues, with no indication of a let up. 
Specifications have come in in a very satisfactory manner 
during the week, and there have been a large number of 
orders for quick shipment at premium prices. There is not 
much buying for second half delivery, and the mills that are 
not already overcrowded are not anxious to book orders 
for delivery for the latter part of the year at the prevailing 
prices. All deliveries are growing worse and a slackening 
of the buying movement, that some mills expected would 
come and give them a chance to catch up a little, has not 
appeared. The heaviest demand at present seems to be for 
Steel Bars. A sale of 2000 tons of Steel Bars at 1.85c., 
Pittsburgh, for prompt shipment was made in the local mar- 
ket this week. Other mills are asking 1.80c., Pittsburgh, 
for Steel Bars for quick delivery. The Bar Iron situation 
is somewhat easier and one mill is quoting Irons Bars at 
1.70c. to 1.75c., Pittsburgh, and promises deliveries within 
two or three weeks, Some of the smaller mills can make 
deliveries on Stee] Bars in from two to four months. For 
future delivery Iron Bars are quoted at 1.8914c., Cleveland, 
and Steel Bars at 1.6914c., Cleveland. There is not a great 
deal of buying for future delivery. Plate deliveries are 
worse and are not promised within about 90 days. Some 
dealers are asking $4 to $5 a ton premium for Plates for 
prompt shipment and others are quoting Plates at 2c., base, 
Pittsburgh, for deliveries within two or three weeks. De- 
liveries on Sheets are not promised now within five months. 
Jobbers report that they are forced to pay from $4 to $7 
premium to some of the smaller mills for prompt shipment 
to replenish their stock, and that because of the high 
premium they make little profit at the present stock prices. 
The demand for Structural] Material is improving, but the 
mills are in good shape and consumers can get almost any- 
thing they want without much delay. Sales are made on 
the basis of 1.70c., Pittsburgh. Forging Billets continue 
scarce and are quoted at $38 to $42, Cleveland. The demand 
on local warehouses for all kinds of Finished Material out 
of stock continues heavy. Local stock prices remain un- 
changed. Steel Bars are quoted at 1.95c. to 2c. and Iron 
Bars at 2c., out of stock. Warehouse prices on Sheets are 
as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.30c.; No. 28, One 
Pass Cold Rolled, 3.05c.; No. 28, Galvanized, 4.15¢c. The 
jobbers’ price on Boiler Tubes, 2% to 5 in., is 64 per cent. 
discount. 

Old Material.—The demand for Cast Borings and 
Turnings continues good, with Pittsburgh dealers in the 
market for all the available supply to fill orders that have 
been placed with them by the large Steel mills. No. 1 Cast 
Scrap is in fairly good demand, and has advanced slightly. 
Otherwise the Old Material market is very quiet, there being 
few, if any, inquiries. Nominal prices remain unchanged. 
The railroads are offering considerable Old Material for sale, 
but are not accepting offers made by local dealers. The fol- 
lowing are dealers’ prices to the trade per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Cleveland: 


OD Ss ic wuihs stewed oe Seal $17.50 to $18.00 
I as ir de ase ss 9.0.06 23.50 to 24.50 
TEE. os oc asieticccs veiesbe sa 21.50 to 22.50 
I nS 6 0.86 ib.ns dks wins & 21.50 to 22.50 
Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over...... 29.00 to 31.00 
Relaying Rails, under 50 Ib.......... 31.00 to 32.50 
ey ge Ere ere 17.00 to 17.50 
Matinee Mates... cwcccccccssvese 17.50 to 18.50 
DEEIEEAERL - BERTIOBMED, 6.4 0 9:0:6.0 wasie bidds ca see 15.50 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap.......... 16.00 to 17.00 
PUES URE WOUND. os Savy o's SK RNS 68's 17.00 to 19.00 


The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land: 


SE SL: 6 a's sa kiosks va dws ChE RS $29.25 to $29.75 
CRE NI, 6 5.0/5 5.5 oka evade esenevint 10.50 to 11.00 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 13.00 to 13.50 
Se En 6 be he wae be a 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 17.50 to 18.09 
SP EER nin 's WAN oe 0:0. ed ohh tend abt 18.50 to 19.00 
RED TERR d's: 5.8. barks nenitines sale oe tick 14.00 to 14.50 
se ____- 


The Shenango Furnace Company, Pittsburgh, operat- 
ing four blast furnaces at Sharpsville, Pa., has recently 
built a number of coke ovens at Wilpen, Pa., in the 
Connellsville region. At present 30 ovens are in blast and 
70 more will be started within a short time. This com- 
pany will have eventually 400 coke ovens at Wilpen, 
the greater part of the output of which will be used by 
its blast furnaces at Sharpsville. 
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Pittsburgh. 

Park Bumpi1nc, March 13, 1907.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The past week has been quiet in the Pig Irou 
market, no large sales having been made in this district. 
The recent purchase of 5000 tons of Bessemer by the Car- 
negie Steel Company at $22, Valley furnace, for March de 
livery, has had the effect of strengthening the Bessemer 
market, and with a prospect of further purchases by one or 
two Steel concerns for second quarter delivery it is be- 
lieved the market will be sustained on the present basis up 
to July at least. As yet the views of producers and con- 
sumers of Bessemer and Basic Iron as to prices for second 
half delivery are far apart and nothing has been done for 
that delivery. It is recognized by both buyers and sellers 
that Bessemer or Basic Iron at $22, at furnace, is relatively 
high, and it would seem that consumers will not be inter- 
ested in the market for second half delivery at this price. 
We quote Bessemer and Basic Iron for March and April 
delivery at $22, Valley furnace, and note that either kind of 
Iron for prompt delivery is hard to find. Malleable Besse- 
mer for prompt shipment is held at about $22.50, Valley 
furnace, and there is a fair inquiry. We quote Northern No. 
2 Foundry for March and April shipment at $24, and for 
second quarter delivery at $23 to $23.50, Valley furnace. 
Northern Forge Iron is firm on the basis of $21, Valley fur- 
nace, or $21.85, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—The situation as regards the supply of Steel 
seems to be getting tighter, and prices are very firm. 
We quote 4 x 4 Bessemer Billets at $29 to $29.50 and Open 
Hearth about $31.50, Pittsburgh. Sheet and Tin Bars in 
random lengths are held at $30 to $30.50, Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown mill. 





(By Mail.) 


The general feeling in the whole Iron trade is distinctly 
better. The new business now being placed in nearly al 
kinds of Finished Iron and Steel is running up a huge ton- 
nage, and the mills seem to be getting further behind in 
deliveries. In the Pipe trade the mills are simply over- 
whelmed, and the National Tube Company has withdrawn 
prices. It will not take any more orders for Tubular goods 
except for delivery after June 1, prices to be fixed in that 
month. Other mills have made an advance of one point or 
more in Steel Pipe, and one point or more in Iron Pipe. 
Mills are getting further behind in deliveries on Steel Plates 
and Steel Bars, but could take care of more tonnage in 
Structural Shapes. The demand for Sheets and Tin Plate 
is abnormally heavy, and the mills have a large tonnage 
on their books for second quarter delivery and in some cases 
into third quarter, The Wire mills are congested with orders 
and are much behind in deliveries. The entire situation 
as regards Finished Iron and Steel is strong, and prices 
are very firm, with prospects of advances before long on 
such lines as Sheets, Tin Plate and Wire Products. In Pig 
Iron the tone of the market is decidedly stronger and in- 
quiries are better. A buying movement in Pig Iron is con- 
fidently expected in the latter part of this month or early 
in April, as it is known that some large consumers have not 
covered their wants for second quarter. Bessemer Pig Iron 
for March and April delivery is firm at $22, Valley fur- 
nace, while Malleable Bessemer, for which there is a good 
demand, is held at $22.50 to $23, Valley furnace, for prompt 
shipment. The Steel market is also strong and Steel seems 
to be getting scarcer. Leading makers of Billets and Sheet 
and Tin Bars are sold up through the second quarter, and 
are very firm in their ideas as to the future of the market. 
The Scrap trade is showing betterment, both in demand and 
prices, and a larger tonnage is moving. Coke has gone off 
some in prices, owing to the heavy output and a slight fall- 
ing off in demand, due to the blowing out of some blast 
furnaces which threw some surplus Coke on the market. 


Ferromanganese.—A local consumer recently bought 
150 tons of per cent. foreign, equal deliveries over last 
six months of the year on the basis of $68, Baltimore, or 
$69.92, Pittsburgh. The market for forward delivery is 
firm, while some sellers are asking higher figures. Prompt 
= per cent. is held at about $73, Baltimore, or $75, Pitts- 

urgh. 


Muck Bar.—The demand is active, and the available 
supply limited. We quote best grades of Muck Bar made 
from all Pig Iron at $37,. Pittsburgh, while Bar made from 
part Scrap is held at $33 to $34, Pittsburgh. 

Rods.—These are almost impossible to obtain, and prices 
are merely nominal, these depending altogether on the ton- 
nage and deliveries wanted. We quote Bessemer Rods at 
$37 to $38, and Open Hearth $38 to $39, Pittsburgh, forward 
delivery. 

Skelp.—None of the Skelp mills is in position to take 
any orders for delivery inside of three or four months. Prices 
continue firm, and in view of the heavy demand and sold-up 
condition of the mills will likely be higher. We quote: 


Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.90c. to 1.95c.; Sheared ‘Steel Skelp, 
2c. to 2.05c.: Grooved Iron Skelp, 2.15c.; Sheared Iron 
Skelp, 2.25c., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—The new tonnage being placed continues 
small, the Carnegie Company having taken only about 10, 
000 tons in the past week, most of this being for traction 
lines. However, the company is filled up on Standard Sec- 
tions and on Light Rails to July. We quote Light Rails as 
follows: $33 to $34 for 20 to 45 lb.; $34 to $35 for 16-lb., 
and $35 to $36 for 12-lb., at mill. Angle Splice Bars are 
held at 1.65c., and Standard Section Rails at $28, at mill. 

Structural Material.—No large contracts of im- 
portance have been placed the past week, and, in fact, the 
Structural trade is somewhat quiet at present, several of the 
leading concerns being in position to take care of a larger 
business if they had it. Deliveries by the mills on Steel Bars 
and Plates are very unsatisfactory and they are getting 
further behind, but on Structural Shapes they are making 
reasonably prompt shipments. The McCiintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Company has taken a socket shop for the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, about 500 tons; some bridge 
work for the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and a crane 
runway for the Pennsylvania Railroad. The American 
Bridge Company has taken 600 tons of bridge work for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 3200 tons of Steel for the new 
shops of the Grand Trunk Railway at Battle Creek, Mich., 
and about 2500 tons for San Francisco. Prices are firm 
and we quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-in., 1.70c.; 
over 15-in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x 4 in. thick up to 6 x 6 
in.. 1.70c.: 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% in., 1.80c.; Zees, 3-in. and 
larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3-in. and larger, 1.75c. Under the Steel 
Bar card, Angles, Channels and Tees under 3-in. are 1.70c., 
base, for Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject to half extras 
on the Standard Steel Bar card. 

Plates.—It is the old story in Plates, the mills being 
congested with tonnage and getting further behind in de- 
liveries. Premiums of $2 to $3 a ton continue to be paid 
for prompt shipment. For forward delivery we quote: 
Tank Plate, 4 in. thick, 614 in. up to 100 in. wide, 1.70c. 
to 1.80c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over this price 
are as follows: 

Extra per 


100 Ib. 

Gauges lighter than \4-in. to and including 3-16-in. 

Piaten.cm thin GUO is csc cccecercdesccetens $0.10 
Ganess. Mee. TFT SUG Bic disc cancecns suees wcedan 15 
CE DOU a 6b hs hee bné OLEH CRE R wes eende tees 25 
Piates over 100 to 120 IM... cccccsccsceccese O5 
Plates over 110 to 116 Irn... .ccccccccccvcescer 10 
Pee CUCL TT. UO Be Mec cece cccccsecscceee 15 
Plates over 120 to 120 IM. .ccccccccccccvccseses 20 
Plates ever 120 60. TOO Bhi oes c vccccccsicvnsces 50 
PI ONOE SID Decks andes ncedwedcsagadewaees 1.00 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 

rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
COMERS.  COPCIUNa c ccc ecdescsccseecseccurnwee 20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates.............+e66. 10 
“4. B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates. .20 
ee OD BG icc deee cea vexrecutactandesndne 30 
Dt Cn: ccecadacawensmdas tedie a wedanne ae 40 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

Terms.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a maxi- 
mum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be charged at 
the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within 10 days from 
date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allowable. Pacific 
Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of 
freight to destination added, no reduction for rectangular shapes 
14 in. wide down to 6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 

Sheets.—We note a continued heavy volume of new 
business in both Black and Galvanized Sheets, and the latter 
are very firm, owing to the high prices ruling for Spelter. 
Prices continue firm, and where mills are in position to 
make prompt shipments slight premiums are sometimes ob- 
tainable. The leading Sheet mills are well sold up through 
the second quarter and have some tonnage on their books 
for third quarter. Sheet Bars continue scarce, and the mills 
are still having trouble to some extent in getting Steel as 
fast as needed. We quote: Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 
gauge and heavier, 1.85c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.90e.; Nos. 13 
and 14, 1.95¢c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 
17 to 21, 2.35c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.40c.; Nos. 25 and 26. 
2.45c. ; No. 27, 2.50c.; No. 28, 2.60c.; No. 29, 2.75¢e.; No. 30, 
2.85¢c. We quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos, 10 
and 11, 2.65¢c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 2.75¢.; Nos. 15 and 16, 
2.85¢.; Nos. 17 to 21, 3c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 3.15¢.: Nos. 25 
and 26, 3.35c.: No. 27, 3.55¢.: No. 28, 3.75¢.; No. 29, 4c., 
and No. 30, 4.25¢c. We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing 
Sheets at $1.85 per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, 
No. 28 gauge, $3.25 per square for 2-in. corrugations. These 
prices are for carload lots, jobbers charging the usual ad- 
vances. 


Hoops and Bands.—The mills are filled up so far ahead 
or contracts on which buyers are specifying freely that 
prompt deliveries continue to command from $1 to $2 a 
ton premium over fixed prices, which for forward delivery 
are as follows: Steel Hoops, 2c., and Bands for all pur- 
poses at 1.60c., base, half extras, as per Standard Steel 
card. These prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus full tariff rail rate to point of delivery, an advance 
of $2 a ton being charged for less than carloads. 
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Tin Plate.—The demand for Tin Plate for second quar- 
ter delivery has been extremely heavy for some time, and the 
leading mills are not only well sold up for that delivery, but 
also have a heavy tonnage on their books for third quarter 
delivery, for which a premium of 10c. per base box has 
been paid by leading consumers. Indications are that pres- 
ent high prices of Tin Bars and Pig Tin will continue 
through the second quarter at least and possibly longer, and 
for this reason an advance in prices of Tin Plate of about 
10c. per base box, to be made at an early date, is generally 
anticipated by the trade. We quote: $3.90 for 100-Ilb. 
Cokes, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 
30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, on which 
price a rebate of 5c. a box is allowed for carload and larger 
lots. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The market continues extremely 
active, the railroads and other large consumers placing 
heavy contracts for both Iron and Steel Bars for forward 
delivery. The business placed so far this month has been 
heavy, and none of the leading mills making Steel Bars are 
in position to promise deliveries inside of six to eight weeks, 
while some are filled up to July or longer. It does not seem 
probable that the Steel Bar mills will grant any concessions 
in prices to the large implement makers, such as was done 
last year, and which created much confusion and dissatis- 
faction in the trade. Should the mills refuse to grant any 
concessions it is probable that leading consumers who 
contract about this time for their season’s requirements will 
adopt the policy of buying from hand to mouth for a time, 
in order to test the market thoroughly. Indications are that 
wages for puddling will be higher after July 1, as the pud- 
dliers in the Western Bar mills have decided to withdrawn 
from the Amalgamated Association and reorganize the old 
Sons of Vulcan, and are understood to favor asking the 
manufacturers for a higher rate of wage for boiling. We 
quote Refined Iron Bars at 1.80c., Pittsburgh, and Steel 
Bars at 1.60c., base, half extras, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, these 
prices being for forward delivery. For prompt shipment 
premiums of $1 and $2 a ton are asked. 


Railroad Spikes.—The demand for standard sizes, 
which has been somewhat quiet, has increased perceptibly, 
and large orders are now being placed by the railroads for 
both standard and the smaller sizes. Prices are firm, and 
we quote standard sizes at $2.40 to $2.45, and the smaller 
sizes at $2.50 to $2.60 per 100 lb. For prompt shipment 
premiums of $1 to $2 per 100 Ib. are being paid. 


Merchant Steel.—Aun item of interest in this trade is 
whether the leading Steel Bar mills will consent to allow the 
large implement makers an opportunity to contract for 
their supply of Steel Bars and other Shapes at less than 
regular prices, which are based on 1.60c. Pittsburgh, for 
Steel Bars, base sizes. The fact that the leading Bar mills 
are filled up for months would seem to preclude any prob- 
ability of a concession in prices. New business is fairly 
heavy, while specifications on contracts are coming in freely, 
and the market is firm. We quote: Smooth Finished Ma- 
chinery Steel, 1.85c. to 2c., depending on quality ; Flat Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.65c. to 1.75c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.15¢. to 2.20c.; Toe 
Calk Steel, 2.10c. to 2.15c.; Railroad Spring Steel, 1.75c. 
to 1.80c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c.,. for ordinary grades, 
and 10c. and upward for special grades. The demand for 
Shafting is reported active, and prices are fairly well main- 
tained. We quote Cold Rolled Shafting at 50 per cent. 
off in carloads, and 45 per cent. in less than carloads, de- 
livered in base territory. 


Spelter.- -We note a sale of 100 tons of prime grade 
Western Spelter for forward delivery at 6.85c., Pittsburgh, 
equal to 6.72\%4c., St. Louis. The market on forward ship- 
ments is firm at this price, while for spot delivery 6.85c. to 
€.90c., St. Louis, is being quoted. 


Pipes and Tubes.—There is a deluge in orders for Pipe 
and a famine in supply, the mills being simply congested 
with tonnage and getting further behind in shipments. The 
pressure for Pipe has become so great that the National Tube 
Company has withdrawn prices on Steel Pipe and Mer- 
chant Tubes, and has notified its trade that no more orders 
will be booked for shipment prior to June 1, prices to be 
fixed at the time of shipment of order. The outside Pipe 
mills have also withdrawn prices, and are quoting from $2 
to $4 a ton advance, depending. on the order and deliveries 
wanted by the customer. In the present condition of the 
market we have decided to omit our usual table of dis- 
counts on Iron and Steel Pipe, as there are no standard 
prices in effect at this writing. 
way that the extreme discount on Merchant sizes of Iron 
Pipe is now 69 per cent. off for % to 6 in., on which a half 
point additional is sometimes allowed to the very large 
trade. The extreme discount on Merchant sizes of Steel 
Pipe, that is from % to 6 in., is about 75 and 5 per cent., but 
some mills are asking higher figures. Spang, Chalfant & 
Co., Incorporated, expect to stare their new Butt Weld Pipe 
mill March 19, and this mill will make from % to 8 in. Pipe, 
both Black and Galvanized. An inquiry was in the market 
recently for 40 miles of 16-in. Line Pipe, but was withdrawn 
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for certain reasons. 
near future. 


Boiler Tubes.—The National Tube Company has with- 
drawn prices on Merchant Tubes, and will not take orders 
for delivery prior to June 1. Other mills are asking higher 
prices, and while we have not advanced our discounts we 
may state that business is being entered at $2 a ton or more 
advance over recent discounts, which are now largely nom- 
inal, and which are as follows: 


It is expected to come up again in the 


Boiler Tubes. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap.—The Pennsylvania Lines West 
marketed a large tonnage of Scrap last week, for which it 
secured relatively high prices. Included in the tonnage sold 
was 1000 tons rerolling Rails at $19.50; 500 to 600 tons of 
Railroad Wrought Iron Scrap at $20 ; 300 tons of Machine Shop 
Turnings at $15.10; 200 tons of Cast Iron Borings at $14.25; 
300 to 400 tons of Car Wheels at $25; some Steel Axles at 
$22.50; 200 tons of Grate Bars at $17; 100 tons of Iron 
Axles at $31.50, and some Railroad Malleable Iron Scrap 
at $20.25. This tonnage was disposed of to various Scrap 
dealers, prices being in all cases in gross tons, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. We also note a sale of 500 tons of Cast Iron Borings 
at $14.35, Pittsburgh, and note that owing to heavy demand 
prices on’ this material are now firm, at about $14.50, Pitts- 
burgh. The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad has also dis- 
posed of a round tonnage of Scrap, details as to tonnage 
and prices not yet being ready. The Scrap trade is showing 
marked improvement, demand being better and prices firmer, 
while on most lines of Iron Scrap prices are higher. It is 
believed that the downward tendency of prices has been 
checked and that higher values are in sight. The whole 
market is quite firm, dealers now quoting as _ follows: 
Heavy Steel Scrap, $18 to $18.25, for Pittsburgh, Sharon or 
Stenbenville delivery; No. 1 Wrought Iron Scrap, $19.50; 
No. 2, $18; Old Steel Rails, short pieces for Open Hearth 
purposes, $18 to $18.25; Old Steel Rails, rerollers, $19.75 
to $20; Machine Shop Turnings, $15.75 to $16; Bundled 
Sheet Scrap, $16.75 to $17; Tin and Terne Plate Clippings, 
$18.50 to $19 in net tons. Low Phosphorus Melting Steel 
is $22; Cast Iron Borings, $14.50; Old Car Wheels, $24.50 
to $25; Steel Axles, $22 to $22.50; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $21.50; 
Grate Bars, $17; Stove Plate, $16.50. All above prices are 
in gross tons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, unless otherwise noted. 

Coke.—As noted last week, prices on both Furnace and 
Foundry Coke are lower, this being due to the enormous 
output and a full supply of cars, the railroads never furnish- 
ing as good service as regards cars as they have been doing 
for some time. We quote strictly Connellsville Furnace 
Coke for prompt shipment at $3 to $3.25 and 72-hr. Foundry 
at $3.75 per ton at oven. For forward delivery, best grades 
of Connellsville Furnace Coke are offered as low as $2.90 
and 72-hr. Foundry at $3.50 per ton at oven. The output of 
Coke continues heavy, the Upper and Lower Connellsville 
regions having made last week 411,257 net tons. There 
are 33,859 ovens in both Connellsville regions, and last week 
82,080 were active and only 1779 idle. Coke oven building 
in the Connellsville regions, and also in the outside Coke 
districts, is very active, and within a few months the pro- 
ducing capacity will be very materially increased. 


—~—--e—___—_ 


Manganese-Zinc.—A new alloy of manganese and 
zinc for use as a deoxidizing agent in the manufacture of 
brass and German silver is being placed on the market by 
H. M. Shimer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. This alloy con- 
tains 85 per cent. zinc and 15 per cent. manganese and 
melts at 900 degrees F. The zinc, when alloyed with this 
percentage of manganese, loses entirely its characteristic 
crystalline nature, the fracture of the alloy showing a 
very close grain. It is of a silver color and very brittle. 
In use, about 2% per cent. of the alloy is taken, this dis- 
placing the same percentage of zinc in the mixture. On 
analysis the finished castings show but a trace of manga- 
nese, that element having passed off in combination with 
oxygen, either in a gaseous form or in the slag. The use 
of this new alloy, it is said, makes castings sharp and 
close grained, easily. machined and with a material in- 
crease in ductility and the tensile strength. 

—_~-e—___ 

The Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
has elected the following officers: George Tod, president; 
J. G. Butler, Jr., vice-president and general manager; 
R. C. Steese, secretary, and H. H. Stambaugh, treasurer. 
George Tod, J. G. Butler, Jr., H. H. Stambaugh, John 
Tod and David Tod constitute the Board of Directors. 
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New York. 


New York, March 13, 1907. 


Pig Iron.—The only really large inquiry now in the 
market is for 10,700 tons of Foundry Iron for a large elec- 
trical company, which, it is expected, will test the market thor- 
oughly. We quote spot Northern Iron in small lots, $25.50 
to $26.50 for No. 1 Foundry, and $24.50 to $25 for No. 2 
Foundry. For the second quarter we quote $25 to $26 for 
No. 1 Foundry, $23.50 to $24 for No. 2 Foundry and $23 
to $23.50 for No. 2 Plain. For the second half we quote 
$23 to $23.50 for No. 2 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—The principal contract of the week was 
21,500 tons for the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad. 
The Delaware & Hudson has bought 3000 tons additional, 
and in the Pittsburgh District scattering orders were taken 
amounting to 3500 to 4000 tons. The American Smelting & 
Refining Company is in the market for 3000 tons of 75-lb. 
Rails for new track in Nevada. 

Structural Material.—The volume of specifications has 
been large in the past 10 days, and some of the new contracts 
closed call for deliveries in the latter part of the year. The 
New Haven Railroad placed nearly 5000 tons of bridge work 
last week, of which the greater part went to the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company. Other bridge awards include 400 
tons for the Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern and 200 tons 
additional for the Grand Trunk, both taken by the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company, and 700 tons for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The Reading, Lehigh Valley, Central of New Jer- 
sey and the Erie either have bids in or are about to receive 
bids on a number of bridges. San Francisco has about 
passed through the period of temporary reconstruction, and 
is now getting well into a campaign of permanent rebuilding. 
In the past week the American Bridge Company got the 
contract for the Phelan Building, 1000 tons, and the Grant 
Building, 1800 tons. It will also furnish the Steel for an 
insurance company building at Springfield, Mass., 1000 tons, 
and for 1000 tons of new buildings for the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company. Continued activity is noted in new 
manufacturing construction throughout the country—cement 
plants, foundries, machine shops and other classes of indus- 
trial works. The construction of cement works is particu- 
larly active on the Pacific Coast. In New York City Milli- 
ken Bros., Incorporated, have taken the contract to erect a 
12-story manufacturing building for the American Brass 
Foundry, calling for 2000 tons of Steel. It will be located 
at Lafayette and Howard streets. To-day the Borough of 
Manhattan opens bids for altering the Manhattan approach 
to the Williamsburg Bridge. From 800 to 1000 tons of 
Steel will be required. We quote, tidewater deliveries, mill 
shipments, as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 
1,84%4c.; Tees, 1.8914c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 
1.99%c. On Beams 18 to 24 in. and Angles over 6 in. the 
extra is 0.10c. Sales are made from stock of material cut to 
length at 2\%4c. to 2M%c. 

Bars.—While the demand has been less active, owing 
largely to the flurry in the stock market, which naturally 
caused some apprehension of financial troubles, prices have 
been well maintained on the basis of 1.90c. to 1.95c., tide- 
water, for Bar Iron, and 1.84%4c. to 1.9414c., tidewater, for 
Steel Bars, according to specifications and time of delivery. 

Plates.—The local market has been quiet, with few in- 
quiries, and these have called for small lots only. The 
range for tidewater delivery, taking the low price for future 
deliveries made by Western mills and the much higher rate 
named by Eastern mills, is as follows: Sheared Tank Plates, 
1.84%4c. to 2.14%c.; Flange Plates, 1.94%4c. to 2.24l4c.: 
Marine Plates, 2.244%4c. to 2.4414c.; Firebox Plates, 2.75c. 
to 3.50¢., according to specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipne.—The largest sale reported the past 
week was about 600 tons to a New England gas company 
at full prices. Transactions in smaller lots were fairly 
numerous. The local market, however, has been compara- 
tively quiet, and this is ascribed to the continuance of in- 
clement weather. A week or two of sunshine and drying 
weather will probably have a decidedly stimulating effect 
on trade. Foundrymen are so well supplied with orders that 
they are convinced that current prices will be maintained at 
least up to midsummer. Carload lots of 6-in., at tidewater, 
are quoted at $35 to $36 per net ton. 

Old Material.—Heavy Melting Stes] Scrap, Heavy Cast 
Scrap, Stove Plate, Cast Borings and Heavy Steel Turnings 
are in active demand. The supply of these grades is limited, 
and consumers having contracts are calling for more prompt 
deliveries. In numerous instances the sellers of all of these 
grades took chances on being able to cover at lower prices 
and are now having much difficulty in making shipments 
according to contract. Some of the Steel mills particularly 
are urging delivery on contracts and are threatening that 
if the material is not soon received they will go into the 
open market, make purchases and charge such. losses as may 
aecrue to those who failed to make delivery. The reports 
current that railroad companies are offering large lists of 
Old Material are said to be greatly exaggerated, and the 
supply coming from that quarter is much less than stated. 


Those who made sales of material which they did not have 
on hand are now finding themselves in a predicament, as the 
quantity of Old Material which had been expected to come 
on the market proves to be far under what had been antici- 
pated. For some time all accumulations have been going 
directly into consumption, and the supply thus coming out 
has by no means been up to the ordinary demand. The fact 
that Jarge mills owned by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion are freely purchasing Old Material in Pittsburgh and 
other districts, taking all grades which they can secure, be- 
cause of the high prices and scarcity of Bessemer Pig Iron, 
is having a decided effect in stiffening the views of dealers, 
and higher prices are looked for. The market is therefore 
decidedly stronger than it has been, even No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought and No. 1 City Wrought being in better demand, 
with prices a trifle higher. Quotations per gross ton, f.o.b. 
New York, are as follows: , 


Old Girder and T-Rails for Melting... .$16.25 to $16.75 


Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.25 to 16.75 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 18.50 to 19.50 
RGlG vines GUUS. oo cecvcpeccvedeseue 28.00 to 29.00 
Ce. DOG UE obec dew cusevcannwnen 24.00 to 25.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 28.50 to 29.00 
Old Steel Car Axles...............+-- 20.50to 21.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought. .....sccccse 20.50 to 21.00 
vo ey” RR ere ren 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............ 18.00 to 18.50 
No, 1 Yard Wrought, short... .ceccece 17.50 to 18.00 
WHEE, BOG ck one cece 6e canes oswscne's 14.50 to 15.00 
OS BO SEEPS ICES ee re 11.00 to 11.50 
Se Ns 2 baad cd denen wees 12.50 to 13.00 
Wrougnt TRIMINGK «<cccccccrsesccsde 14.50 to 15.00 
Ce COE 6 obec Deeper vineentnes 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up......... 19.00 to 20.00 
Ns oc cckeveetanca ceeukenea 16.00 to 16.50 
SO err rer ere re 14.00 to 14.50 
Pree: CAM. < kv ccweeeseseceneveses 18.00 to 19.00 





Metal Market. 


New York, March 13, 1907. 

Pig Tin.—Trade is not at all active and prices show 
declining tendencies. On the 7th Tin sold at 42.15c., ad- 
vancing to 42.25c. on the 8th and declining to 42.10c. on the 
11th, at which price Tin was also sold on the 12th. To-day 
Tin is slightly higher, following advancing prices from Lon- 
don, at 42.25c. The indications are that at the end of the 
month the Tin position will show some unfavorable develop- 
ments, as the imports to this country will be large, and it 
is also believed that the shipments from the Straits will 
be heavy. The arrivals so far this month aggregate 2116 
tons and there are afloat for American ports 2745 tons, of 
which over 900 tons will arrive on steamers from London 
or Rotterdam before March 19. The London market closes 
to-day at £192 5s. for spot and £190 15s. for futures. The 
disposition among consumers to limit their purchases more 
nearly to actual requirements seems to be in evidence in the 
Tin trade, more so, perhaps, than in any other. 


Copper.—The market has again advanced, and Casting 
grades, which have been the laggard for months past, have 
been coming to the front rapidly. We revise quotations, as 
follows: For nearby shipments of Lake, 25.50c. to 25.8714c. ; 
Electrolytic, 25.37\4c. to 25.75¢c.; Casting grades, 24.87¥4c. 
to 25.25c. Of course for prompt deliveries premiums are de- 
manded above these prices, and it is significant to note that 
cask lots of Lake can be readily sold at 27c., while the price 
of Electrolytic in smal] lots has been advanced to 26.50c. 
During the past fortnight the sale of a large amount of high 
grade Lake Copper has been effected, which went at 26c. 
and above, delivered in 30 days. Electrolytic Copper has 
been sold in Europe on a parity of 26c. The scarcity of 
Copper in European countries is almost as acute as in 
America at present, and the inquiry is increasing both here 
and abroad. The Amalgamated interests for the past three 
months have been unable to deliver more than two-thirds 
of their normal output, which goes far to account for the 
shortage. Sales of Electrolytic Copper for export have been 
made this week at 25.50c. The London market is again 
strong, closing at £110 7s. 6d. for spot and £111 10s. for 
futures, while Best Selected has made another new high 
record at £118. The exports for the first 12 days of the 
month are small, aggregating 5667 tons. 


Pig Lead.—The market is practically unchanged, and 
strictly spot stocks command the high price of 6.35c. to 
6.40c. Shipment Lead can be had on a basis of 6.25c., New 
York. In St. Louis the market is firm at 6.10c. The Lon- 
don market is again higher, closing to-day at £20. The 
American Smelting & Refining Company continues to ac- 
cept orders only at price current on date of shipment, and it 
is very much behind on the matter of deliveries. 

Spelter.—Strictly spot stocks in New York continue to 
be held at 7c., but future shipments can be had at 6.95c. In 
the West the market is very firm at 6.80c. to 6.85c., St. 
Louis. The demand is increasing. 


Antimony.—Extremely low figures have been named for 
future deliveries of Antimony, but whether they were to test 
the market or to attract actual business cannot be learned. 
Suflicient to say, however, the market is decidedly weaker, 
Cookson’s being sold at 2414c., Hallett’s at 23%4c. and other 
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brands at 22%c. to 23l4c. Shipments froni Europe are 
being anticipated, and there is no complaint regarding the 
amount of metal on hand. 


Ferroalloys.—The demand for Ferrosilicon is far in 
excess of the supply, and for small lots considerable pre- 
miums have been paid. Future deliveries continue on a basis 
of $110 to $112 per ton. There is but a small amount of 
75 per cent. Ferrosilicon available, and this is firmly held. 
Sales have been made as high as $175 per ton, for small 
lots. Ferromanganese is a trifle firmer and $72 per ton 
has been done, f.o.b. baltimore. Ferrochrome is unchanged, 
at $160 to $200 per ton, depending on the Chromium and 
Carbon contents. 


Tin Plates.—The demand continues to improve, espe- 
cially as far as Bright Plates are concerned. Some slight 
changes have been made in the readjusting of prices on odd 
sizes of Bright Plates recently, which do not affect the gen- 
eral market. Prices continue to be held at $3.90, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, and $4.09, f.o.b. New York for 100-lb. IC Coke 
Plates. The English price is 114d., lower at 14s. 9d. 


Old Metals.—The higher quotations made for Ingot 
Copper have been responded to by dealers advancing their 
selling prices on Old Metals, which are quoted as follows: 

-——Cents.— 

Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 23.75 to 24.75 

Copper, Heavy and Wire 23.00 to 24.00 

Copper, Light and Bottoms............ 21.50 to 22.50 

Brass, Heavy 16.75 to 17.50 

Brass, Light 13. 4.50 

Heavy Machine Composition............ t 2.50 

See BOR TURNS, 610 5 v:c'e'e'e 00k ve 0% 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, March 13, 1907. 

The stock market has passed through great tribulations 
since our last report. While the market was weak on 
Thursday, it underwent a period of tremendous liquidation 
on Friday, which was continued on Saturday, and in a few 
instances lower prices were made early on Monday, but on 
that day an improvement set in which was continued on 
Tuesday. The severity of the drop in prices is shown by the 
following range of prices on active industrial stocks, the 
first figures in each case being the highest price prevailing 
on Thursday and the second figures the lowest price reached 
either on Saturday or Monday: United States Steel common 
423% to 37, preferred 102% to 9934; Car & Foundry com- 
mon 4214 to 38%4, preferred 102 to 1001%4; Locomotive com- 
mon 71 to 67, preferred 110 to 108144; Steel Foundries pre- 
ferred 40% to 38; Colorado Fuel 41% to 36; Pressed Steel 
common 45% to 41, preferred 94 to 93; Railway Spring 
common 5214 to 4744; Republic common 29% to 25, pre- 
ferred 96 to 93; Sloss-Sheffield common 61 to 57; Tennessee 
Coal 142% to 139; Cast Iron Pipe common 42 to 3454, pre- 
ferred 85% to 82%; Can preferred 53% to 51%. Another 
severe break in prices occurred this morning. Last trans- 
actions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at the following 
prices: United States Steel common 3714, preferred 99%; 
Car & Foundry common 37%, preferred 100; Locomotive 
common 6514, preferred 110; Steel Foundries common 7, 
preferred 38; Colorado Fuel 32144; Pressed Steel common 39; 
Railway Spring common 47144; Republic common 25%, pre- 
ferred 8854: Sloss-Sheffield common 53; Tennessee Coal 140; 
Cast Iron Pipe common 3654, preferred 8114; Can common 
54, preferred 5156. 


Dividends.—The American Car & Foundry Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock and % per cent. on the common stock, both 
payable April 1. 

The American Smelting & Refining Company has de 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable April 1, and 1% per cent. on 
the common stock, payable April 15. 

The American Can Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1%4 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
April 1. : 

J. G. White & Co., Incorporated, has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 144 per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 
able April 1. . 

The Railway Steel Spring Company has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 2 per cent. on the common stock, pay- 
able April 4. 

The Otis Elevator Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
April 15, and a dividend of 3 per cent. on the common 
stock, payable in two installments, the first in April 15 and 
the second on October 15: 

The Union Switch & Signal Company, Pittsburgh, has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 5 per cent. each on the pre- 
ferred and common stock. 
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The Boston Metal Trades Association. 


The annual meeting of the Boston Branch of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association was held March 6. The 
following officers were elected: President, Fred F. Stock- 
well, Barbour-Stockwell Company, Cambridge; vice-pres- 
ident, Edwin E. Bartlett, Boston; treasurer, A. L. Love- 
joy, Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde 
Park; Executive Committee, for two years, E. P. Robin- 
son, Atlantic Works, East Boston; D. D. Russell, James 
Russell Boiler Works Company, South Boston; the other 
members of the board being M. H. Barker, American Tool 
& Machine Company, Boston, and J. A. Murray, Murray 
& Tregurtha Company, South Boston. These members 
were chosen to serve on the District Committee: Chair- 
man, Fred F. Stockwell; vice-chairman, Edwin E. Bart- 
lett; E. P. Robinson, D. D. Russell and A. L. Lovejoy. 
The Apprentice Committee made a report to the meet- 
ing, and after some discussion of the question the com- 
mittee was requested to consider the matter in detail, 
consulting with members employing the various trades, 
and to make another report as soon as convenient. 


—_9--—____ 


Iron Ore and Coal Production in Great Britain.— 
Official statistics just published show that the output of 
coal in Great Britain from mines under the Coal Mines 
Regulation act was 251,050,809 tons in 1906, as against 
236,111,150 tons in 1905, an increase of 14,939,659 tons. 
A new record is thus established. An increase of about 
24,000 men employed is reported. The total output of 
iron ore under the Coal Mines Regulation act in 1906 was 
8,209,880 tons, against 7,860,969 tons in 1905. The prin- 
cipal contributing districts were as follows: Cleveland, 
6,102,223 tons; Staffordshire, 1,025,857 tons; Scotland, 
$75,358 tons. These figures do not include the produc- 
tion on the West Coast, in Lincolnshire, Warwickshire 
and one or two other districts. The total iron ore pro- 
duction in 1906 by mines operated under the Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation act was 1,824,415 tons, against 1,768,279 
tons in 1905. ‘The production of manganese ore was 
22,762 tons in 1906, against 14,474 tons in 1905. 

ciancsnenchasceatgpigillpialieati 

The Zug Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has bought 
27 acres at Fair Oak Station on the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne 
& Chicago Railroad, 15 miles from Pittsburgh. No defi- 
nite plans have been made for the development of this 
property, but it has been bought in case the company 
should decide to remove its plant from its present loca- 
tion in Pittsburgh, where it is very much cramped for 
room. The Zug Iron & Steel Company is one of the oldest 
iron concerns in the Pittsburgh District, making high 
grade iron bars and sheets, 

Practically all of the machinery has been installed 
in the new plant of the Capito] Lock Nut & Washer Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. It is turning out over 20 tons 
daily at present, and when all-its machinery is in place 
its capacity will be from 28 to 30 tons. Besides manufac- 
turning a patent lock nut and washer, the company turns 
out a great deal of standard stock. It was incorporated 
about 18 months ago in New Jersey, and was reincorpo- 
rated in Ohio last May with a capital stock of $750,000. 
The company is said to have orders representing its out- 
put for nearly a year ahead. 

The National Department of the National Tube Com- 
pany at McKeesport, Pa., on March 8 turned out 2427 
gross tons of finished pipe. The best previous record for 
output was 1830 gross tons, in October, 1904. The com- 
pany’s Lorain plant, on February 22, 1907, made 1821 
tons. The total output of finished pipe at all the plants 
of the National Tube Company, on March 8, was 5850 
gross tons, this being the world’s record. 

The General Water Company, Frick Building Annex, 
Pittsburgh, has placed a contract with the Epping-Car- 
penter Company, Pittsburgh, for two 3,000,000 gal. pump- 
ing engines for installation at Arensburg, Fayette County, 
Pa. 
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Ontario’s Iron Ores. 


Toronto, March 11, 1907.—The fifteenth annual re- 
port of the Ontario Bureau of Mines, covering the oper- 
ations of ‘the calendar year 1905, is now issued; though 
late in appearing it is very much in request. The great 
demand for copies is both a tribute to the usual excel- 
lence of the Bureau’s publications and an indication of 
the growth of interest in the Province’s mineral re- 
sources. Never before were so many people seeking in- 
formation about the mineral deposits of Ontario. This 
new awakening of interest in the Province’s possible un- 
derground riches is largely a result of the wonderful 
discoveries of silver in the Cobalt region. In part, too, 
it is a consequence of the steadily increasing commercial 
demand for iron ore and of the great rise in the price of 
copper. To railroad enterprise also some part of the 
credit must be apportioned. The Government’s Temis- 
kaming line, the building of the Canadian Northern’s 
line from Toronto through the Parry Land and Muskoka 
districts toward Sudbury, and the developing influence 
of the Rainy River section of the same company’s trans- 
continental line are important factors in the situation. 


New Ore Fields, 


Concerning Ontario’s iron fields much has been said 
in American daily newspapers, especially Western papers. 
Laid alongside the official information given in the Bu- 
reau’s report, some of this newspaper matter looks very 
imaginative. In 1905 there were no sensational “ finds ” 
or developments in the iron areas of the Province, and 
if there had been any in 1906 the public would have 
heard about them through the Bureau, whose intelligence 
in respect to such matters is always prompt and reliable. 
That the Bureau is responsive to the new demand for 
iron ore is shown by the director’s ac¢ount of the work 
done during the year. On this point he says: 

Exploring for iron ore goes on steadily from year to year. 
In addition to the iron ranges or fields mentioned in former 
reports there is reason to believe that ore bodies of im- 
portance will be found west of the township of Hutton, prob- 
ably continuations of the deposits in the latter place, for which 
a branch of the Canadian Northern Railway will shortly afford 
an outlet; also at Woman River, north of the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Iron ranges have also been located 
near Burwash Lake and Shining 'ree Lake in the Tamagami 
Forest Reserve, but the amount of development work done at 
these points is insufficient to prove the value or character of 
the deposits. Prospecting work done in the vicinity of the 
banded magnetite deposits on the northeastern arm of Lake 
Temagami are said to have revealed the presence of hematite, 
but the extent of the bodies has not yet been shown. Samples 
of hematite of good quality have also been brought from the 
neighborhood of Flat Rock Rapids, on the Montreal River. 

In view of the importance of obtaining all authentic infor- 
mation possible regarding the iron ore resources of the Province, 
it is proposed to undertake an examination of the iron ore 
ranges lying east of Lake Nepigon, which have frequently been 
referred to in the bureau’s reports. 


Eastern Michipecoten, 


To Dr. Coleman, assisted by BE. S. Moore, the director 
assigned the task of further examining the iron ranges 
of eastern Michipecoten, a work in which Dr. Coleman 
did good service some years ago. In the account which 
Dr. Coleman gives of his explanations in 1905 mention is 
made of the discovery of an iron range of considerable 
magnitude a mile or two from the Helen mine, within 
territory supposed to have been carefully covered by 
prospectors. The range is known to extend 1%, miles 
southward, and to be as much as 200 paces wide. A 
series of.claims bas been taken up upon it by Alvis 
Goetz. All the features of the range at the Helen mine 
seem to be repeated there, though so far no important 
mass of iron has been found. Near Lake Anjigomi an 
iron formation of some promise is located. Dr. Coleman 
speaks of it thus: “The richer parts of the iron forma- 
tion here seem heavy enough to form ore of fair quality. 
If any large deposits can be found it will be another in- 
stance like that of Hutton township, where the iron for- 
mation itself is nearly enough pure magnetite to be 
workable.” 
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Mr. Moore’s examination of the district resulted in the 
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finding of niany masses of the Helen iron formation, but 
most of them he considered to be either too small or too 
lean in concentrated ores of iron to be of economie im- 
portance. 

Animikie [ron Range. 


Animikie iron range, from Loon Lake to Port Arthur, 
was explored for the Bureau by L. P. Silver. The see 
tion of the range between these two points is about 30 
miles long. The history of operations on this range is 
summarized in the following paragraph from Mr. Sil- 


ver’s report: 


Within the last few years some very systematic work has 
been done in the region, both in test pitting and diamond 
drilling, by Rinaldo McConnell of Ottawa, Messrs. Wiley Bros. 
and Marks, T. Hogan, and Messrs. Flaherty and Knobel of Port 
Arthur 

The iron ores of the Animikie range consist mainly of hema- 
tite and limonite, throughout which may be seen almost un 
altered to very much altered lenses of siderite. This siderite 
is very abundant throughout the ore of every pit and tunnel 
in the lower iron formation, and may be distinguished by its 
light color and by its glistening appearance, due to reflection 
of the light from the cleavage surfaces. Magnetite occurs in 
small amounts, generally near intrusions, and ‘is clearly a 
metamorphic product of the hematite. The ore has been con- 
centrated along and near the fault zones, much of it being 
changed to carbonate. That the deposits in question are still 
in process of formation may be seen by the presence in the 
ore of lenses of the comparatively unaltered taconyte and ecar- 
bonate, which reduce the percentage of the otherwise high fren 
content of the ore. Unlike the Mesaba and other iron regions 
south of Lake Superior, the deposits do not occur in pitching 
troughs, nor do they rest on an impervious basement. This 
may in part also account for the absence of the pure concentra 
tions of iron ore so common to the south of the lake. The 
deposits here are, however, concentrations produced by meteoric 
waters circulating along faults, and the best ore occurs along 
the best defined faults, becoming leaner at a distance from 
them, and gradually shading into little altered taconyte. 


Analyses of ore taken from five different points in the 
series shows its iron content to vary from 27.64 per cent. 
to 40.45, the average being a little more than 33 per cent. 
It is pointed out that the iron content is really higher 
than the Bureau's analyses show, as there is a high per- 
centage of carbon dioxide in the ore, an element that 
will soon be driven off in the furnace. The sulphur pres- 
ent ranges from 0.016 per cent. to 0.09 per cent., the aver 
age being not quite 0.07. The average proportion of 
phosphorus was found to be 0.14 per cent. 

That the percentage of iron in the “run of mine” 
ore can be greatly increased by concentration is shown 
by some experiments performed by Mr. Knobel of Port 
Arthur. These demonstrated to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Knobel that 70 per cent. of the top 10 feet of the ore 
body will produce a grade of ore averaging 55 per cent. 
of iron, 0.022 per cent. phosphorus, and 17 per cent. silica, 
and that 30 per cent. of the ore in that layer must be 
discarded as waste. There was no sulphur in the ores 
concentrated by Mr. Knobel. 


Atikokan Ore, 


rhe references in the report to the ore of the Atikokan 
range are interesting on account of the completion of the 
>» . . . . . * hii 
Port Arthur furnace, for which the raw material is to be 
drawn from the Atikokan range. Some of these refer- 
ences are here quoted: 

Considerable interest has been manifested in the iron prop- 
erties near Port Arthur during the last year, especially at the 
Atikokan range. Mining locations 10 E, 11 E and 12 E have 
been acquired by the Atikokan Iron Company. 

rhe range in which the ore is found occurs as a steep 
narrow hill of green schist, interbedded with lenses of magnétite. 
\ tunnel’ 288 ft. long has been driven completely through the 
we ‘ . . 7 
hill, disclosing ore in three separate places, having widths of 
44 ft., 10 ft. and 16 ft. respectively, the section being described 
in the “ Eleventh Report of the Bureau of Mines.” ‘The ore is 
a magnetite, partly coarse and partly fine grained. The mag 
netite in some parts is associated with pyrrhotite to such an 
extent that the ore must be roasted before smelting. 

Ontario’s Ore Consumption, 


In 1905 Ontario furnaces smelted 445,419 tons of iron 
ore. Of this total only 61,960 tons came from Ontario 
mines. The other 383,459 tons were imported from the 
United States. It is important, therefore, as a question 
of domestic industry to find suitable ore sources at home. 

CG. A. C J. 
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Four Million Tons of Rails in 1906. 


The United States statistics of Bessemer steel ingots 
and of Bessemer steel rails in 1906 have been collected 
by General Manager James M. Swank of the American 
Iron and Steel Association. They show that the total 
production of Bessemer steel ingots and castings last 
year was 12,275,253 gross tons, and that the production 
of Bessemer steel rails was 3,705,642 tons. The statistics 
of open hearth rail production in 1906 have not been pub- 
lished, but Mr. Swank estimates gn figures already in 
hand that the rails made in 1906 from open hearth steel, 
rails rolled from purchased blooms, crop ends and “ sec- 
onds,” and rails rerolled or renewed by nonproducers of 
steel ingots will amount to about 300,000 tons, against 
240,200 tons in 1905, making the total rail production in 
the United States in 1906 about 4,000,000 tons, as against 
3,375,929 tons in 1905, an increase of about 20 per cent. 


Bessemer Ingots and Castings. 


The following table gives the production of Bessemer 
steel ingots and castings in the last six years. Of the 
production last year about 32,000 tons was steel cast- 
ings, against 22,103 tons in 1905. 


Gross tons. 

1901 8,713,302 

ES ib, cis eek ase 9,138,363 10,941,375 

8,592,829 12,275,253 

Below is given by States the production of Bessemer 
ingots and castings since 1903 in gross tons: 

States. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 
Pennsylvania ......3,909.4386 3,464,650 4,491,445 4,826,725 
Ohio 2,050,115 3,131,149 3,769,913 
Illinois 1,366,569 1,257,190 1,651,250 1,685,056 
986,690 1,087,185 1,667,531 1,993,559 


8,592,829 7,859,140 10,941,375 12,275,253 


Gross tons. 
7,859,140 


Bessemer Rails. 


The production of all kinds of Bessemer steel rails 
by the makers of Bessemer steel ingots in 1906 was 3,- 
705,642 gross tons, against 3,135,729 tons in 1905, an in- 
crease of 569,913 tons. The maximum production of Bes- 
semer steel rails by the makers of Bessemer ingots was 
reached in 1906. The following table gives the produc- 
tion by States of Bessemer steel rails by the producers 
of Bessemer steel ingots in the last four years. Included 
in the figures for 1906 are 144,788 tons of rerolled or 
renewed rails rolled by companies which manufacture 
Bessemer ingots. The quantities given are in gross tons: 

States. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 


Pennsylvania 1,185,191 801,657 1,095,154 1,298,409 
1,688,087 1,283,031 2,040,575 2,407,233 


ueetie ss. Seda os ©.872,228 2,084,688 3,135,729 3,705,642 





The following table separates the production of rails 
weighing 45 Ib. and less than 85 Ib. to the yard from 
those weighing less than 45 Ib. and over 85 lb. Bes- 
semer rails rolled by companies which do not make Bes- 
semer ingots are not included. The quantities given are 
in gross tons: 

45 Ib. 
and less 85 Ib. 
Under 45 lb. than 85. and over. Total. 
Pennsylvania 130,361 548,132 619,916 1,298,409 
Cother Bbntas.. ..ccors 92,997 1,060,661 1,253,575 2,407,233 





Totals 1,873,491 3,705,642 
In 1906 the United States exported 328,036 tons of 


steel rails. No iron rails were exported. Imports in 1906 
were 4948 tons of iron and steel rails. 


——_~9--e———_—_—_—— 
The Duluth Steel Works Project. 


It is expected that next week the report of a com- 
nittee will be at hand which was appointed by the United 
States Steel Corporation to study the question whether it 
is advisable to build a steel plant at Duluth. It is under- 
stood that the indications are favorable, based chiefly 
upon the fact that coal can be taken cheaply in ore 
vessels to Duluth to be coked there. The plant would 
probably include a combination rail and structural mill 


and some bar mills. ‘ 
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Trade Publications. 


Electrical Apparatus.—General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Bulletins. No. 4467 pertains to the emergency 
straight air brake system for the combined operation of single 
cars and short trains. No. 4465 calls attention to three sets of 
trolley frogs with various divergence angles of tongues and dif- 
ferent lengths of pan. 

Molding Machines.—Berkshire Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohic. Catalogue. Contains an illustrated description of the 
Serkshire automatic molding machines, which were described in 
The Iron Age June 28, 1906. Castings automatically molded on 
these machines are shown, and a list of a few users is given. 
Rotary riddies and aluminum snap flasks are also described and 
illustrated. 

Hoists and Cranes.—Sprague Electric Company, 527 to 
53 West Thirty-fourth street, New York. Flyer No. 225. 
Shows a few of the many combinations of hoists, carriages and 
cranes built by this company and also a vertical electric winch 
and electric winding drum hoist. 


Gas Producers.—-Amsler Engineering Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Two circulars. These explain the various advantages 
claimed for the Amsler gas producers. The principal ones are 
efficiency, low cost in repairs and continuous and economical 
operation. This producer was described in 7'he Iron Age Janu- 
ary 5, 1905. 

Hydraulic Jacks.—Richard Dudgeon, 24 Columbia street, 
New York. Circular. Describes the new type of Dudgeon hy- 
draulic jacks, patented in 1906, which embodies as one improve- 
ment a double pump, making it possible to raise light loads at 
twice the speed obtained when using the single pump in raising 
a load approximating that of the jack's capacity. Special fea- 
tures are the assembling of the valves in one chamber and the re- 
duction of their number, the principal benefit of which is an 
increased reliability. An illustrated description of this jack 
appeared in J'he Jron Age January 3, 1907. 


Soil Pipes and Fittings.—Central Foundry Company, 
116 Nassau street, New York. Catalogue and price-list B. Size, 
4 x 6% in.:; pages, 211; cloth binding. An extensive list of 
the company’s manufactures, including all sizes of standard, 
medium and extra heavy cast iron soil pipe and fittings; plumb- 
ers’ ironwork, including sinks of all forms; service boxes, vaive 
boxes and miscellaneous castings. The value of the book to 
the prospective purchaser is greatly enhanced by a complete 
index. 

Supplies and Machinery.—The James Reilly Repair & 
Supply Company, 229 West street, New York. Catalogue. Size, 
5% x 8% in.; pages, 506. This catalogue, extensive as it is, is 
intended merely as an indication of the range of goods handled 
by this company, and the conduct of its manufacturing, repair 
and supply business, which was founded in 1867. It embraces 
practically everything necessary to the plumber and steam 
fitter, the machinist, founder, general contractor, boiler maker, 
blacksmith, sheet metal worker, and to a considerable extent the 
electrician, particularly the one concerned with marine electrical 
work. Admirably indexed and profusely illustrated, it gives 
a very good idea of the character of supplies that are for the 
most part carried in stock, or at least may be obtained on short 
notice. 


Gear Planers.—Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y. Cata- 
logue. Size, 1144 x 9% in. Contains descriptions, with illus- 
trations, of the 15-in. generating bevel gear planer described in 
The Iron Age June 21, 1906; automatic gear planers for bevel 
gears, planers for bevel and spur gears, and planers for spur 
gears alone. The first generates bevel gears and the second cuts 
them according to formers which are made for the work, and 
are guaranteed to he correct. The catalogue is very attractively 
got up, with more than the usual attention to its artistic com- 
position, the half-tone engravings being on coated paper pasted 
on fancy paper mounts. The illustrations are large and clear, 
giving an excellent idea of the construction of the several ma- 
chines shown, and several pages reproduced from drawings, in- 
cluded at the back of the book, give special details of the man- 
drels used on the various machines. 

Railway Supplies.—General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Catalogue No. 7601. Size, 8 x 10% in.; pages, 233; 
cloth binding. This catalogue has been compiled to give cus- 
tomers information which will enable them to select repair 
parts for the maintenance of their equipment and lines, and 
such other supplies as are best suited to their various require- 
ments in the construction and operation of complete electric rail- 
way systems. In arranging the subject matter the endeavor 
has been made to place classes most often required where they 
will be most readily found, and sufficient descriptive matter is 
given to enable the customer to readily determine the exact 
material necessary for his particular needs. 


Vertical Engines.—B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass. Revised edition of Bulletin No. 125 in the Sturte- 
vant Engineering Series. Describes the line of vertical forced- 
lubrication inclosed engines which this company manufactures 


in 18 different sizes, ranging from 5 x 5 in. to 12 x 10 in. 
A sectional view makes clear the method of positive lubrication. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, March 13, 1907. 

Considerable comment is heard in the trade concerning 
the small purchases being made by the railroads, many of 
which are said to be mch in need of additional equipment 
to take care of their rolling stock, which has been mate- 
rially increased the past year. Some of the roads are known 
to be withholding lists, while others have materially scaled 
down their requirements, both of which are conjectured to 
be due to the high prices prevailing for machine tools and 
extended deliveries. It is apparent that the railroads are 
retrenching to some degree, but could tools be obtained at a 
lower price it is thought that they would come into the 
market. 
off and only taking what is absolutely needed at once. This 
is manifested by the action of the New York Central Rail- 
road, which has had a list of tools prepared for some time, 
but has not sent it out. Within the past few days it has 
been making emergency purchases, taking almost any make 


It certainly appears as if buyers. were holding 


of tool that could be used to supply its immediate needs. 
It is apparently awaiting more favorable terms before com- 
ing into the market for any large list of machinery. These 
purchases were not heavy and they tend to the belief that 
the road will continue to buy from time to time only such 
tools as it has to have immediately. It is also said that 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad has de 
cided to curtail purchases. This road, which was preparing 
a list of tools for its new shop at Scranton, Pa., is under 
stood to have decided to equip a portion of those shops 
with part of the machinery purchased some months ago for 
its shops at Kingsland, N. J., which will give it a fair 
equipment at Scranton. This will leave the equipment of 
the Kingsland shops still incomplete. During the week the 
Atchison Railroad purchased a small quantity of machinery. 
A prominent machinery man in this section is of the belief 
that the high price of tools is causing industrial companies 
to delay purchases. Several of these companies have new 
buildings under way, but have not yet bought the equipment. 
There is, however, a large volume of business being trans- 
acted, and inquiries are numerous, but the latter are slow 
in closing, and in many cases only a part of the inquiries 
materialize into orders. The largest order reported for the 
week covered tools aggregating about $25,000 in value, many 
of them for delivery next fall. 

A report made by Vice-Consul Stadden of Mexico on ma- 
chinery needs in the Manzanillo District of Mexico is of 
interest to the trade here, considering the fact that a num- 
ber of export houses have been making an active campaign 
in Mexico of late in the interests of American machinery 
and have been doing considerable buying in the New York 
District. The Vice-Consul’s report suggests that among other 
things sugar machinery, boilers, engines, sawmills, electric 
plants and ice machinery are in demand there, and he adds 
that it would be to the interest of American manufacturers to 
print some of their catalogues and advertising literature 
in the Spanish language. He calls attention to the fact 
that it would be well to pay attention to details in arrang 
ing such matters and to see that the literature is put to- 
gether in proper shape and contains all necessary informa- 
tion regarding the prices for delivery at the points in Mexico 
where the machinery is needed. He declared that another 
fault of many catalogues sent from this country is that 
gross shipping weight and cubic feet are not stated, and 
this, he says, is necessary to enable the purchaser to calcu- 
late what the freight charges would amount to. In con- 
clusion, the report states that there is every chance for 
the building up of a large trade if the manufacturers of the 
United States would establish agencies with people in 
charge who can speak the Spanish language and install ma- 
chinery. Mexican officials have of late been obtaining in- 
formation as to where to get machinery of varied descrip- 
tions, and American export houses state that there is a de- 
cided inclination on the part of Mexicans to establish closer 
trade relations with this country. A great deal of light and 
power equipment has been sold in Mexico recently, and 
American engineering firms have been doing a good business 
in the way of railroad and power plant construction, and 
most of the business in the way of machinery equipment 
purchasing in these cases, of course, has been placed in 
this country. 

An agency has been opened in Mexico City by Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty street, New York, and the 
machinery trade has been circularized by that company with 
a view to arranging connections for the Mexican trade. W. 
B. Reid, who has for some time been acting for Manning, 
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Maxwell & Moore as a traveling representative, is in charge 
of the company’s new branch. 

General Electric Company’s New Erie Plant. 

The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has 
purchased 700 acres of ground at Erie, Pa., extending from 
the Lake Shore Railroad to the lake front, 300 acres of 
which will be reserved for a new plant, the other 400 acres 
to be used for houses for the men. It is the intention to 
construct a large plant on the property, and some of the 
buildings will be erected this summer. Plans have not yet 
been prepared, but they will cover a large foundry and one or 
two other structures. which will be the first portion to be 
built. When these are completed it is expected that other 
shops will be erected, the intention being to use these build 
ings as a nucleus for an extensive plant. The company will 
not move or dismantle any of its present works, but will 
build the new plant to take care of increased business, which 
is taxing its present shop facilities. 

Inquiries now before the trade indicate that the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company is preparing to buy equipment 
for the tank shop, to be erected in connection with its plant 
at Milton, Pa. The company proposes to build a steel 
frame structure covered with corrugated iron, and it will be 
74 x 560 ft. A power plant will be erected in connection with 
the tank shop and engines, and boilers and generators ca- 
pable of producing about 450 hp. will be purchased. While 
the details for the erection of the plant have been in a 
measure arranged at the company’s offices at 25 Broad 
street, New York, T. R. Brown, the company’s inspector of 
tools and machinery at Milton, will have charge of the selec- 
tion of the mechanical equipment. From all accounts no 
very large orders, if any, have been placed as yet for machin- 
ery, and the equipment of the plant will necessitate a large 
expenditure. 

In April the Standard Roller Bearing Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will secure possession of the property of the 
Pennsylvania Iron Works, which it purchased some time ago 
and which it will remodel, spending nearly $100,000 in 
the work, including the changing of the buildings from one- 
story erecting shops to two and three story factory build- 
ings. As soon as the company takes possession of the works 
it will equip it with a full line of machine tools, a large por- 
tion of which it has already purchased. At present the com- 
pany is in the market for a number of lathes, drills, boring 
machines, planers, shapers and Brown & Sharpe grinders. 

Riveting machines, rollers, &c., for punching and riveting 
‘g-in. cold steel. to be motor driven, are required by the 
Haynes-Langdenberg Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. which 
is building a new plant for the manufacture of Front Rank 
steel furnaces. About $40,000 will be expended in con- 
structing the plant. 

The Middleville Electric Light Company, Middleville, 
N. Y., is making some additions to its plant, and the re- 
quirements include a 75-kw. dynamo, for which inquiries are 
in the trade. The purchasing is being done by H. B. Sweet, 
who has offices in the Clarenden Building, Utica, N. Y. 

Bids will be received on March 18 by the Department of 
Public Charities, City of New York, with offices at the foot 
of Hast Twenty-sixth street, for furnishing two new boilers 
in the power house of the Kings County Hospital. The 
amount of surety required is $7000. 

Detailed plans for both the Lexington and Seventh 
avenue subways age being prepared, and it is understood that 
the Rapid Transit Commission will advertise for bids for 
the construction of both subways at the same time. 

Equipment for a small brass plant for export to Germany 
is being purchased by Louis R. Magee, 25 Broad street, New 
York. The plant is intended for the largest electrical com- 
pany of Berlin, Germany, and it will be capable of handling 
about 10 tons of material a day. The equipment will in- 
clude, among other things, shears, dipping machinery, polish- 
ing machinery and everything that goes to make up a first- 
class equipment for a plant of that size. 

Owing to the increased cost of production, the McCrum- 
Howell Company, New York, has withdrawn prices on its 
Uniontown radiators for steam and hot water. New dis- 
counts on the company’s entire line of radiation are being 
prepared and will be issued as soon as possible. 


Quite a number of firms connected with the machinery 
and metal trades have engaged quarters in the new West 
Street Building, between Cedar and Albany streets. Among 
the companies who have recently arranged to open offices 
in the new building are the International Brake Shoe Com- 
pany; George B. Spearin, contractor; Royden Model Ma- 
chinery Company; Barton & Carpenter, electrical engineers; 
National Electric Lamp Company; National Metal Com- 
pany; Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company; C. Von 
Goeben & Engel, engineers; H. Sanders, engineer; James 
B. Tonking, consulting engineer; Green Fuel Economizer 
Company; John A. Caldwell, engineer; Bacon Air Lift 
Company: George V. Cresson Company, machinery; Henry 
A. Hitner’s Sons Company, iron; Parker Boiler Company; 
Alfred H. Schutte, export machinery; Walter Kidde, en- 
gineer; L. J. Wing Mfg. Company, machinery; Leber & 
Sons, machinery. 
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Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 12, 1907. 


Conditions in the local machinery market are practically 
unchanged. 3uying continues fairly active, and while no 
sales of any particular moment were made the past week the 
aggregate business was generally satisfactory to the trade. 
Single tool orders predominate, although there were some 
sales of small lots. Several large propositions are under 
consideration, and one of these in particular is expected to 
be closed at an early date. No orders have been placed, as 
far as can be learned in the local trade, against the recent 
specifications of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, although 
it is expected that that business might develop almost any 
day. The railroads in this vicinity are inclined to hold up 
new business, and it is said that some of the leading roads 
will not consider any new propositions until those on which 
they are now working are completed. ‘The same policy is to 
be carried out, it is said, by several of the large industrial 
concerns in this territory. Inquiries continue to be received 
in good number for-all classes of tools, and owing to the 
general shopping around for best deliveries the volume of 
apparent business is in some cases greater than the actual 
demand. 

Manufacturers are still booking a comparatively large 
amount of business, the greater portion of which has been 
of the single tool variety. Special tools have been in fairly 
good demand, but tool builders are not particularly anxious 
to take on this class of business when there is a good market 
for the regular lines. Deliveries are hard enough to meet 
on standard goods, and, with the continued difficulty in ob- 
taining raw materials of almost every class manufacturers 
in many cases refuse to take orders for special tools on 
definite delivery dates. 

There has been a little more activity in the foreign 
trade. Some fair sized equipment, mostly small tools, how- 
ever, has been sold for export during the past week. Spe- 
cialties usually associated with the machine tool and power 
transmission lines continue in good demand and in some 
cases manufacturers report an increased number of orders. 
The inability to make prompt shipments of both machinery 
and tools, however, has a retarding effect on the export 
business in those lines. 

The second-hand machinery market continues very active, 
and buyers in many cases look that field over pretty carefully 
before placing orders for new tools which can be had only on 
long delivery dates. Some classes of tools can be had pretty 
freely, while others are almost as scarce as new tools for 
early delivery. Many of the machine tool merchants have 
entered this field recently and are frequently able to supply 
tools to customers which have been taken in exchange and 
which were formerly almost entirely turned over to the 
second-hand merchant. 

The demand for boilers and engines, particularly those 
of the higher capacities, continues fairly active, while that 
for second-hand boilers and engines, more especially those 
of the medium and smaller horsepowers, is somewhat light. 
More activity is expected in these trades when the weather 
becomes more open. ‘ 

The activity in the foundry trades is a@®nost unprecedent- 
ed. Gray iron foundries are unable to handle the tonnage 
offered, and in many cases would be unable to get prompt 
supplies of raw materials, if they could. As it is, the delay 
from the shortage of pig iron is quite marked, and a number 
of plants have been forced to close down temporarily at 
times for the lack of iron suitable for their mixtures. For- 
eign irons, however, are helping this situation to a consider- 
able extent. Steel casting plants are fully occupied, and as 
a rule have a tremendous business ahead. Prompt deliveries 
are almost impossible, and manufacturers are considerably 
handicapped by the delays experienced in obtaining castings 
of all kinds. 

The Keystone Motor Car Company has let a contract for 
the erection of a new steel and concrete garage at 216-220 
North Broad street. The building will measure 53 x 200 ft., 
and will contain every modern convenience. A machine 
shop to facilitate repair work will be included, for which 
we are advised the equipment has not yet been purchased. 

The American Concrete & Steel Company, Newark, N. J., 
is working on plans and specifications for the erection of a 
large power house to be built at Twelfth street and Wash- 
ington avenue for the Philadelphia Electric Company, men- 
tion of which has previously been made. It is understood 
that the plans will be ready for estimate at an early date. 

The Department of Supplies, City of Philadelphia, will 
receive proposals until noon March 18, for ‘supplies to be 
delivered during April, May and June, included among which 
are a wire stitching machine, fire main stops, a pipe cutting 
machine and hydraulic jacks. Specifications regarding these 
may be obtained from the director, Robert Grier, room 312, 
City Hall. : 

The Gray Iron Foundry Company, Reading, Pa., is en- 
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gaged in making an addition to its foundry which will give 
it a molding floor 60 x 100 ft. The new building is to be 
of concrete and sheet iron. ‘The increased facilities will 
enable this concern to increase its capacity about 5 tons 
per day, the work being confined entirely to castings of the 
lighter class. On completion of the foundry a rearrange- 
ment of the machine shop will be made, and about midsum- 
mer it will be in the market for additional tools, among 
which will be included a milling machine, planer, shaper 
and a thread cutting machine. 

The Abrasive Material Company will build an addi- 
tion, 60 x 45 ft., at its plant at Seventy-first and Upland 
streets. This addition will be used as a turning depart- 
ment, and when completed will enable the company to make 
a general rearrangement of its grinding and drying rooms so 
as to increase its productive capacity. The various improve- 
ments involve no important purchases of machinery. 

The Espen-Lucas Machine Works notes a particular de- 
mand recently for heavy motor driven cold saw cutting off 
machines of all types, as well as for special slab milling ma- 
chines and horizontal floor boring, milling and drilling ma- 
chines. Orders are being received in good numbers, and the 
plant is being operated to its full capacity. Recent deliver- 
ies include shipments of crank shaft, structural, bar and 
steel foundry saws to customers in New England, the Mid- 
dle West and in the local territory. 

The Royersford Foundry & Machine Company, Royers- 
ford, Pa., has had a very good demand for its line of punches 
and shears, as well as for power transmission machinery. 
Every department of the plant is fully occupied. Some re- 
cent deliveries by this concern include a No. 2 punch and 
shear to the Bagwell & Gower Mfg. Company, Gainesville, 
Ga.; a No. 3 to Brooklyn, N. Y., parties, and a No. 3 has 
sete seen to the Baldwin Steel Company, Charleston, 

oe 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works is being operated at its 
full capacity and has orders on its books to keep it actively 
engaged for many months ahead. Most of the business com- 
ing in at this time is confined to small lots and single en- 
gines, there being but little inquiry for large lots from the 
railroads at the present time. Work is being pushed forward 
as rapidly as possible at its Eddystone plant, and the foundry 
at that place is now producing nearly two-thirds of the gray 
iron castings required by the Baldwin Works. Shipments 
made recently include 10 locomotives for the Central Brazil 
Railroad, of which six were consolidation engines and four 
were 10-wheel locomotives. Of the former, two were equipped 
with the German or Schmitt type, two with the Vaughn 
type and two with the Vauclain type of superheaters, which 
will be tried out on that road. Twenty engines have also 
been shipped the Atlantic Coast Linea, and a number de- 
livered the Missouri Pacific, Great Northern and Rock 
Island roads on account of orders placed. A number of loco- 
motives have also been recently furnished industrial and 
mining concerns in different parts of the country. 

F. J. Boas, 14 South Broad street, has been awarded 
the contract for the construction of the new plant of the 
Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, at Bristol, 
Pa. The buildings will be of brick and steel construction. 
There will be two main foundry buildings, each 101 x 549 
ft.; loam foundry, 129 x 189 ft.; cleaning, storage and 
shipping building, 52 x 220 ft.; machine shop, 83 x 208 ft.:; 
power house, 50 x 150 ft.; pattern shop and pattern storage, 
each 53 x 129 ft.; blacksmith shop, 32 x 62 ft.; office build- 
ing, 50 ft. square, and three smaller buildings. The work 
on these buildings, of which the estimated cost is $400,000, 
will be commenced at once. It is also understood that the 
major portion of the crane equipment for the plant has been 
contracted for, but that the power equipment and machine 
tool propositions are still unclosed. 


Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cuicaco, Itu., March 12, 1907. 

There is perhaps no other manufacturing industry in the 
country that has been more substantially benefited by the 
present era of industrial activity than has that of machinery. 
Extending through all lines, though gathering impetus slowly 
at first, trade has expanded in every direction until there 
is no department in the wide range of machinery equipment 
that is now without a full, and in many instances overflow- 
ing volume of business. Measured by the unabated demand 
that still exists for machine tools it is evident that no 
halting movement has yet appeared in the continued increase 
that has for many months been going on in all kinds of man- 
ufacturing plants. Until the limits of consumptive absorp- 
tion have been reached it is plain that no reaction need 
be feared. But little, if any, improvement is apparent in 
deliveries, and in some classes of tools dates of shipment 
have been still further extended. Lathes, planers and 
shapers are not easily obtainable for prompt delivery, and 
stocks on “ Machinery Row” are stripped of all desirable 
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tools; one of the principal houses could show but a single 
new lathe on the floor. Second-hand tools continue in good 
demand, though there is a great scarcity of anything in this 
line that would under normal conditions be at all salable. 
In a recent auction sale, held by the receiver of a safe manu- 
facturing plant in Cincinnati, the entire tool equipment 
was offered, and, all things considered, brought remarkably 
high prices. It is reported that approximately $15,000 was 
realized upon this sale, and in view of the fact that but a 
small portion of the tools were at all modern, a large part 
of them being 20 and 25 years old, it fully demonstra‘vs 
present shop necessities, which compel the use of all avail- 
able means for increasing their output. Heavy machinery, 
such as punches, shears, rolls and other tools, for boiler 
shop and structural fabricating are in especially good de- 
mand, most consignments going to replace worn out or in- 
adequate tools in existing plants. An unusual local demand 
for trip hammers suitable for use in blacksmith and wagon 
shops has been created by the adoption of a wide tire ovii- 
nance in the city of Chicago, which requires the use of tire 
steel, too heavy for hand welding, on heavy teaming trucks. 
Tires 1 x 6 in. must be used, and as a result many shops are 
compelled to buy additional equipment in order to handle 
this work. 

Work will shortly be begun on a new 12-stall roundhouse 
of iron and stone construction by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road at Santa Barbara, Cal. A’ machine shop 40 x 60 ft. 
will be built in connection therewith, and will be equipped 
with modern tools and appliances. 

The Henderson City Railway, Henderson, Ky., which at 
at a receiver’s sale, February 18, was brought by the bond- 
holders, has been reorganized under the name of the Hen- 
derson Traction Company. The officers of the new company 
are Henry P. Barrett, president; Charles E. Dallam, secre- 
tary and treasurer; K. R. Battin, superintendent. It is the 
purpose of the new company to improve the property, and 
it is now in the market for a 250-hp. boiler and a 125-kw. 
generator, which will be installed in the power plant. The 
lines of the company will be extended within the city limits, 
which together with some changes in existing lines will 
total a trackage of about 2 miles. 

The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, has 
been awarded a large contract for Thor piston air drills and 
pneumatic hammers by the Wisconsin Engine Company, 
Corliss, Wis. 

The Martin Grate Company, Chicago, recently closed a 
contract with the Panama Canal Commission for 48 sets of 
its patent rocking grates. 

The Chicago office of the American Steam Gauge & 
Valve Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass., which has been located 
for the past 20 years at 16 North Canal street, has been 
removed to new and commodious quarters at 7-9 South Jef- 
ferson street, where, with increased floor space, the com- 
pany will be able to carry a much larger stock of its staple 
goods and specialties than ever before. A large assortment 
of gauges of every description and a complete line of brass 
pop safety valves, water relief valves and indicators will be 
carried in stock at all times. Owing to the increased busi- 
ness of the company it was compelled to move into larger 
quarters, and at the new location will be able to supply the 
trade in a very satisfactory manner. 


—_—_~++e—__— 


New England Machinery Market. 


WoRCESTER, MASS., March 12, 1907. 

The demand for machine tools seems to have steadied 
down, to use the words of a prominent Boston dealer. Buy- 
ing is constant, with no decrease in volume, but with little 
of the sensational in the way of large business. <A few 
good lots have been figured in the past fortnight, but these 
lists do not segm to have been generally distributed in the 
trade. Deliveries remain about the same. There has been 
some improvement in a few isolated instances of drills, and 
these appear to be the only exception to the rule. 

Complaints of congestion of freight continue unabated. 
The docks are actually overwhelmed with goods, and this 
has proved a serious annoyance to some of the steel houses, 
who have been unable to get imported materials for which 
customers are clamoring. So great is this rush that horses 
for hauling are at a premium, the tremendous rush of busi- 
ness, coupled with the rough condition of streets, cut up with 
accumulations of ice, having exhausted many animals, so 
that they have to be worked with caution. The railroads are 
in bad shape all through New England and shipments are 
slow, accentuating the condition of deliveries by keeping 
machinery on the road long beyond the normal time. 

The report of the Connecticut Bureau of Labor Statistics 
contains some interesting figures regarding the growth of 
the machine shops of the State, comparing the business of 
1906 with that of 1904. The manufacturers included, 120 in 
number, did a gross business, reckoned in total value of 
products, of $17,505,000 in 1906, as comnared to $14,746,000 
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in 1904, an increase of 18.7 per cent. The number of men 
employed increased from 10,787 to 12,004, or 11 per cent., 
while the total payroll advanced from $6,228,000 to $7,- 
300,000, which is 17.2 per cent. It will be noted that the 
total of wages increased much more rapidly than the number 
f employees, the average wage growing from $578 to $608. 
Che larger shops showed a much greater gain on the average. 
Che 88 companies doing a business of more than $100,000 in 
1906 showed an average increase of 44 per cent., and this 
includes several concerns which netted a loss in that period. 
‘the comparison is based entirely upon gross production 
reckoned in dollars, and consequently a part of it is at- 
tributable to increase in cost of raw materials. 

Proposed improvements in railroad repair shop facilities 
in New England will aggregate a large expenditure of money 
for machinery. The New York Central, the Boston & Maine 
and the Vermont Central have definite plans in mind for the 
immediate future, which are important as future factors 
in the machinery market. The New York Central proposes 
to expend $250,000 in extending its repair shops at West 
Springfield, Mass., for its Boston & Albany division. The 
announcement is made with that of general improvements 
in this branch of the system, including new rolling stock 
and extending the four-tracking over additional sections of 
the line. No details are given out as to the repair shop 
question, and probably plans have not extended beyond a 
tentative point. The system is badly handicapped by lack 
of rolling stock and congestion of the line, because there is 
not enough of the four-track sections. With the large im- 
provements in these respects additional repair shops will be 
necessary, and they will be constructed as a part of the 
central shops at West Springfield. 

The Central Vermont Railroad has under consideration 
the establishment of repair shops at the New London end of 
its system. Engineers are making surveys and plans will 
be drawn directly. The company now has to send all of its 
locomotives to St. Albans for repairs, which causes much 
inconvenience and delay. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad is said to be progressing 
satisfactorily with its plans for large shops at Somerville, 
Mass., and it is expected in the trade that something like a 
definite announcement will be made within the next few 
weeks, which would seem to be necessary if the work is to 
begin in the spring, as has been the plan. 

The Estate of R. B. Little, Providence, R. IL., of which 
F. D. Simmons, 63 Washington street, is executor, is con- 
templating the erection of a five-story concrete building, 
about 90 x 130 ft., at Point and Eddy streets, which will 
be rented for manufacturing purposes. Mr. Simmons states 
that he has already received application for floor space from 
jewelry and automobile manufacturers. 

The Canadian Billings & Spencer Company, which will 
build a plant at Welland, Ont., will immediately take 
up the matter of the purchase of tools for its machine shop. 
F. C. Billings, Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has the matter in charge. The shop will be equipped 
for the manufacture of dies, an important department in a 
drop forging establishment. The lists include lathes, planers, 
drills, &c. It is not the plan to manufacture finished prod- 
ucts for the present, though later, when the demand shal] 
require, lines of the Hartford works will be taken on. 

The daily press has contained of late numerous reports 
of new factory construction for the Pope Mfg. Company, 
Hartford, Conn., in connection with its automobile business. 
New plants have been thus located in various parts of the 
country, and large extensions built at existing factories. 
Officials of the company state that no new plants have even 
been considered and no new construction of any moment is 
contemplated. The policy of the company is, as it has 
been, one of concentration of its works rather than ex- 
pansion. 

The Henry & Wright Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturer of drilling machines, is making preliminary 
plans for the building of an entirely new plant, but with no 
definite purpose as to when the idea will be carried into 
effect. The present shops on Sheldon street have reached 
the limits of available space in the building which they 
occupy. The business has grown with exceeding rapidity, 
and extension after extension has been made, until it has 
become necessary to either build an addition to the present 
building or else establish entirely new works, designed 
especially for the work. Perhaps the new plant will be 
built this season, perhaps not until] next year. The building 
will be laid out with the idea of having all heavy tools 
on the ground floor. Very likely it will be a high studded, 
one-story building, with monitor roof, and designed so that 
galleries may be used when the need of the additional space 
shall require it. The suburbs of Hartford afford many de- 
sirable sites for such a shop. 

The Baird Machine Company, Oakville, Conn., manu- 
facturer of forming and pointing machinery, tumbling bar- 
rels and special machinery, will build another addition to 
its works in the spring, extending the new shop building 
100 ft. 

The Turner Tanning Machinery Company, Peabody, 
Mass., manufacturer of hide and leather working machinery, 
will rebuild the brass and iron foundry building which was 
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destroyed by fire recently. Much of the equipment was 
rendered valueless in the fire and will have to be replaced. 
Neighboring foundrymen are supplying the company with 
castings until it is in a position to resume this department 
of its works. 

The New Departure Mfg. Company, Bristol, Conn., 
manufacturer of automobile, bicycle and other metal special- 
ties, will build a three-story brick factory, of mill construc- 
tion, 50 x 160 ft., with one-story annex for engine plant, &c. 

The new plant of the Bailey Automobile Company, 
Springfield, Mass., will be 100 x 150 ft., and two stories. 
The company will be in the market later for machine tool 
equipment. 

The Ashton Valve Company, 271 Franklin street, Boston, 
is to build a plant at Cambridge, Mass., which will permit 
of a large increase of manufacturing capacity. The new 
building will be 60 x 200 ft., and five stories. No decision 
has been reached as to what power equipment will be pur- 
chased. The machinery of the present works will constitute 


a large part of the initial equipment of the new shops, and: 


no great amount of new tools will be purchased. The main 
office will be retained at the present location. 

The Stratton Rotating Engine Company, which recently 
purchased the Putnam shop building on Walnut street, 
Fitchburg, Mass., for the manufacture of a new type of 
steam engine, has purchased some new machinery and states 
that it will be in the market for a complete shop equipment 
to give a substantial manufacturing capacity. The company 
has already begun to build its engine. 

The Locomobile Company of America, Bridgeport, Conn., 
is making plans for a large addition to its works. 

Word comes from Beverly, Mass., that the Beverly 
Foundry & Machine Company of that place is to build new 
machine shop and foundry buildings, 50 x 90 ft. and 60 x 
100 ft. Official verification of the report has not been ob- 
tained. 

Another report current in the machinery market is that 
the C. G. Sargent’s Sons Company, Graniteville, Mass., 
manufacturer of woolen machinery, is to make large addi- 
tions to the capacity of its works. 

The Warren Steam Pump Company, Warren, Mass. 
is in the market for two four-head motor driven planers, 36 
and 60 in. 

George H. Dyer, formerly agent of the George W. Staf- 
ford Company, Readville, Mass., manufacturer of textile 
machinery, has been elected treasurer of the Fitchburg Ma- 
chine Works, Fitchburg, Mass., succeeding H. F. Allen. 

The Brien Heating Company, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., has 
completed arrangements for moving its plant to Westfield, 
Mass., where it will occupy the building on the Westfield 
River formerly used by the Crowson Cotton Waste Company. 
The company manufactures heating specialties. 

The builders of presses get a broad view of industrial 
conditions in numerous branches, including lines which have 
little connection with the metal trades. They report a 
strong volume of orders, showing on the average no diminu- 
tion in the business of their customers. Another trade 
barometer is the steam pump industry, which indicates from 
its volume of business in hand and inquiries received of 
late a most satisfactory outlook everywhere. 

The Waterbury Castings Company has been organized 
at Waterbury, Conn., and will erect new works, for which a 
complete equipment will be required. The company has a 
capital stock of $100,000, and its incorporators are John 
Booth Burrall of the American Ring Company, J. Richard 
Smith, and Louis N. Perrault, recently with the Manu- 
facturers’ Foundry, Waterbury. Organization has not yet 
been completed by the election of officers. A foundry will 
be erected, 110 x 250 ft., comprising a main bay 50 ft. wide 
and two 30-ft. side bays. The main bay will be served by a 
10-ton electric traveling crane and two 3-ton wall traveling 
jib cranes. One of the side bays will be used for power 
house, flask shop, cupola room and coreroom, and the other 
for side floor and bench molding. The capacity of the 
foundry will be 20 tons of high grade castings a day. The 
company states that it will be in the market for the entire 
equipment, including cupolas, cranes, power and tools. All 
communications should be addressed to L. N. Perrault, 47 
Prospect street, Waterbury. Mr. Perrault, who will be the 
manager of the business, is well known in foundry circles 
throughout New Pngland and also in Canada, and recently 
has specialized. on high grade automobile castings. 

Bridgeport, Conn., is becoming a very important center 
of the marine combustion engine industry. At the present 
time the Wolverine Motor Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
building a plant in Bridgeport to be operated in connection 
with the Michigan works. It is understood that the Van 
Auken Motor & Machine Works, Yonkers, N. Y., is plan- 
ning to establish its business in the Connecticut city. The 
Automatic Machine Company, Royal Dquipment Company 
and the Bridgeport Motor Company, Incorporated, have al- 
ready established themselves as important and growing in- 
dustries. This affords another instance of the tendency of 
lines of manufacture to group together in a community, 
building up a specialized trade for its workmen, 

The Fairfield Aluminum Foundry Corporation, South- 
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port, Conn., has purchased land in Fairfield, Conn., and will 
erect on the premises a foundry building, 30 x 100 ft., for 
the manufacture of high grade aluminum castings. The 
building will be of concrete blocks. An up to date, entirely 
new equipment will be installed. 

The business of the Berkshire Automobile Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass., will be reorganized. A new company will 
be formed, with New York capital behind it, under the name 
of the Berkshire Motor Car Company, which will take over 
the entire business, including the equipment. The business 
will be conducted on a larger scale, and the company states 
that later it will be in the market for additional machine 
tool equipment. More room has already been secured in the 
Whittlesey Building. 

The Turner & Seymour Mfg. Company, Torrington, 
Conn., manufacturer of brass and other metal goods, is con- 
templating important additions to its works. A new one- 
story building, 40 x 73 ft., will be erected immediately for 
use as a plating room; a wood storage building, 50 x 200 
ft., is planned, and it is expected that an additional story 
will be put on one of the present brick buildings, to give 
additional space, 40 x 112 ft. Other new buildings are in 
contemplation, but have not yet taken definite shape. 

The General Electric Company is to erect a new one- 
story building, 80 x 80 ft., at its Pittsfield works. Report 
has it that another and much larger manufacturing building 
is planned for the immediate future. 
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Cincinnati Industrial Notes. 


CINCINNATI, OH10, March 12, 1907. 

The annual meeting of the Cincinnati branch of the 
National Metal Trades Association was held at the Hotel 
Sinton on last Thursday evening. The report of Assistant 
Secretary Manley was replete with information as to the 
status of the organization here. Mr. Manley, in the course 
of his remarks, said: 

‘* March 1 witnessed the close of a year of unprecedented 
prosperity for the association, as well as for the individual 
firms comprising its membership. The volume of business of 
any preceding year was surpassed by an estimated average 
of 20 per cent. This branch of the National Metal Trades 
Association has kept pace with the procession and of the 
machine shops in Cincinnati 69 now hold memberships in 
this organization. On August 11 of last year the Enter- 
tainment Committee had charge of what proved to be the 
greatest outing ever given in any city in the country, the 
attendance on this occasion being over 26,000.” 

Following the line of co-operative education, the report 
says: “ What we need to-day is workmen who are able and 
willing to go into the factory and do a day’s work, and we 
are of the opinion that a school should be maintained in this 
city where young men with or without technical education 
can be trained quickly to do with their hands such work as 
is required in our factories. In this connection it is fair to 
state that this branch of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation assumes a share of the credit for the plans of co- 
operative education, which has been adopted by the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati in connection with our factories, there 
being now 30 students taking this course, which makes an 
average of 20 boys working all the year in our factories with 
over 100 applications now on file from young men who desire 
to enter upon this course next year.” 

The election of officers to serve for the ensuing year re- 
sulted as follows: President, S. P. Egan of the J. A. Fay 
& Egan Company; vice-president, John W. Neill of the J. 
H. McGowan Company; secretary, E. H. Margrave of the 
Cincinnati Tool Company; treasurer, BE. N. Chace of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company. Executive Commit- 


tee: Geo. Langen of the Cincinnati Planer Company, Isa- 
dore Rauh of the Cincinnati Electric Tool] Company, Henry 
Ritter of the Lunkenheimer Company. 

Resolutions were passed on the death of Harry C. Hoef- 
inghoff, who was a very active and energetic member of the 
association. Arrangements were made for attending the 
annual convention to be held at Boston on March 21 and 22. 
After the business of the evening the members adjourned to 
the banquet hall, where a sumptuous spread was prepared. 
The meeting was attended by most of the machine tool 
builders of the city and vicinity. 

The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company has let 
contracts for an extension to its main building of 198 ft. 
This will be of similar construction as the present building, 
which is of brick and steel, with wood floor laid on cinders 
and concrete. This will give a total length of shop No. 1 
645 ft., with room to extend 355 ft. more. A new three-way 
electric crane is being erected, and the first unit of a perma- 
nent power plant is being installed in the center of the 
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grounds. ‘The present power plant will in course of time 
be abandoned and consolidated at the one point. These 
changes, with the 65 new machine tools recently purchased, 
it is anticipated will greatly increase the output of the 
present plant. 

The John Steptoe Shaper Company advises that the 
vapacity of the plant was increased during the past year 
over 50 per cent. Sufficient orders are booked to carry it ahead 
for the next eight months, a portion of which comes from 
Japan. ‘T'wo triple geared 28-in. shapers were forwarded 
to Italy for Government use, one 24-in. for the Russian 
Government, and one to Cavite, Philippine Islands, for 
the United States Government. The large percentage, how- 
ever, of the trade appears to be from domestic sources and 
comes from all sections of the country. 

Mention was made in these columns some days since that 
a delegation of Cincinnati representative business men had 
left for an inspection of the Panama Canal. William Lodge 
of the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, who was 
one of the number, will return on the 14th inst., and will 
state his impressions of the gigantic undertaking at a ban- 
quet given in his honor by the Industrial Bureau on next 
Monday evening. 

The Kern Machine Tool Company, whose plant is located 
on Spring Grove avenue at the Winton Place station of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, is now practically installed in 
its new shop, 50 x 120 ft., producing the Streit patent pulley 
lathes in five sizes, from 20 to 50 in., and one size of the 
Streit boring machine, 36 in., together with the large line 
of Wright drills formerly manufactured by the American 
Tool Works Company, ranging in sizes from 20 to 42 in. 
At present the company will not build these drills below the 
25-in. size, owing to lack of shop room. Negotiations are 
now in progress for the erection of another shop adjoin- 
ing the rear of present plant, 50 x 120 ft. The company 
is at present giving employment to a force of 35 men, which 
will be doubled as soon as the new addition has been com- 
pleted. 

The Wood Turret Lathe Company, recently incorporated 
to manufacture Wood turret lathes at Terre Haute, Ind., 
will start operations about April 1, having secured pos- 
session of the old Crown Machine Works building, which 
is now being remodeled and put in shape to install the new 
machinery. The company will employ about 30 hands at 
first. 

Plans are now being drawn by the Ralston Steel Car 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, for a new office building, to 
be located at the present works in East Columbus. The 
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office, now located in the new First National Bank Build- 
ing, will be abandoned as soon as the new structure is ready 
for occupancy, and with the opening of spring several addi- 
tional buildings will be erected at the plant, which at pres- 
ent is entirely inadequate in some of its departments, de- 
spite the fact that the works in general were greatly enlarged 
during the past year. 

The Linton Rolling Mill Company, with works at Linton, 
Ind., and general office at Terre Haute, started up its new 
plant March 1 with the entire equipment operating very 
satisfactorily. On March 4 two shifts of 250 men were em- 
ployed 12 hr. each, with the expectation of producing about 
200 tons per day. The company now has orders on its 
books to run the mill for several months ahead, and with 
excellent prospects of securing a good many large orders. 
It will at once erect a number of spike machines and is 
figuring on putting in a 10-in. mill. 

The W. E. Caldwell Company, Louisville, Ky., making 
a specialty of water works systems, tanks, towers and tubs, 
has recently completed arrangements whereby it will add 
the manufacture of the Caldwell friction clutch pulley under 
the Oesterlein patents, which will be produced in its ele- 
vating, conveying and power’ transmission machinery de- 
partment, 

The City Council, Athens, Ohio, has appropriated $6000 
for equipment for the municipal lighting plant, and is in 
the market for a generator, engine and regulator, for which 
orders will be placed about April 1. A. R. Bell is super- 
intendent. 

The Ohio Foundry Company and the Sterling Electric 
Motor Company, Dayton, Ohio, both of which are owned 
by the same parties, and which are located in the same plant 
at State and Wayne streets, are to move to a new location 
bounded by Clinton street, the Miami Canal, Second street 
and the alley, where 214 acres of ground have been pur- 
chased. The buildings to be erected will include a machine 
shop, 110 x 168 ft., of brick construction, with saw tooth 
roof, part to be two stories, which will be occupied by the 
motor department, winding rooms, engineers’ offices, etc. ; 
foundry, 140 x 260 ft., of brick, part two stories, and pro- 
vided with carpenter shop and pattern room. The Ohio 
Sterling Railroad Company has been incorporated to buiid 
a switch over the canal from the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton Railroad through the full length of the new plant. 
The directors of the Ohio Foundry Company are J. A. 
Gauthier, Joseph F. Wistendorf, Joseph W. Merkle, Charles 
Krebs and John A. Wessalosky. The officers and directors 
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of the Sterling Electric Motor Company are J. A, Gauthier, 
president; Ivar Rennerfelt, vice-president, and Joseph F. 
Westendorf, secretary and treasurer. 
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Government Purchases. 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 12, 1907. 

The Isthmian Cana] Commission will receive bids until 
March 26 for the following machine tools: Class 1, one pipe 
threading and cutting machine, to take pipe from 14 to 6 
in.; class 2, one 2-in. double head bolt cutter; class 3, one 
horizontal boring machine; class 4, one universal cutter and 
tool grinder; class 5, one 12-in. floor grinder; class 6, two 
26-in. sliding head drill presses; class 7, one 5-ft. universal 
radial drill; class 8, two 18 in. by 8 ft. screw cutting en- 
gine lathes; class 9, one 24 in. by 10 ft. screw cutting engine 
lathe ; class 10, one 2 x 26 in. turret lathe ; class 11, one 14-in. 
toolroom engine lathe, with 8-ft. bed; class 13, one rotary 
splitting shear, to shear \%-in. plate; class 14, four duplex 
lever punches; class 15, one double punch and shear, to 
punch % in. hole in %-in. plate and to shear %-in. flat bar 
and 1%%-in. square or round bar. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until March 19 for 
electric hoists, air drills, high speed drills and other supplies 
for the Eastern navy yards. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until April 2 for erect- 
ing pumps, condensers, &c., and installing salt water pump- 
ing system and other equipment at the naval training station 
at Newport, R. I. 

The following bids were opened March 1 for supplies for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, circular No. 352: 

Bidder 18, Fox Bros. & Co., New York; 22, A. D. 
Granger Company, New York; 30, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York; 56, A. L. Ide & Sons, New York; 5S, 
D’Oiler Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 65, Buck- 
eye Engine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Class 1. One tandem compound engine—Bidder 18, 
$4790 and $5049, 125 days; 22, $2690, 160 days; 30, $4561 
and $4861, 180 days; 56, $3085, 100 days; 58, $4180 and 
2950, 165 days; 65, $3245, 110 days. 

Class 2. One patternmakers’ lathe—Bidder 30, $540.18, 
90 days. 

The following bids for supplies for the navy yards were 
opened March 5: 

sidder 11, Brooklyn Forge & Supply Company, New 
York; 20, Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; 21, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. 
I.; 25, Cincinnati Electric Tool Company, New York; 38, 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York; 42, De 
Zouche, Harrison & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 72, Hisey-Wolf 
Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 76, Hendey Machine 
Company, Torrington, Conn.; 80, Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
New York; 81, Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chi- 
eago, Lll.; 84, Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Spring- 
field, Vt.; 105, National Electric Supply Company, Washing- 
ton; 107, Manhattan Supply Company, New .York; 108, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 110, New Jersey 
Foundry & Machine Company, New York; 111, Niles, 
Bement, Pond Company, New York; 113, Montgomery & 
Co., New York; 117, J. Edw. Ogden, New York; 123, Pratt 
& Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn.; 124, Pilling Air 
Engine Company, Detroit, Mich; 131, Jno. B. Roache, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 146, Sherman, Brown, Clements Company, 
New York; 176, Jno. D. Westbrook, Norfolk, Va.; 181, 
Williamson Bros. Company, Philadelphia; 193, R. W. Gel- 
dart, New York; 194, General Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Monteur Falls, N. Y. 

Class 11. One No. 3 surface grinding machine 
21, $1265. 

Class 12. Two No. 2 surface grinding machines—Bidder 
21, $971.80. 

Class 13. 
$276. 

Class 14. 

Class 15. 
111, $535. 

Class 21. Four pneumatic hoists—Bidder 38, $840; 80, 
$630; 124, $620; 194, $712. 

Class 22. Four triplex ammunition trolley hoists—Bidder 
20, $640; 107, $565.60; 110, $460; 117, $335.20; 176, 
$349.96 ; 198, $518.48. 

Class 23. One flat turret lathe—Bidder 84, $1505. 

Class 61. Two radial drills and two hand or breast drills 
—Bidder 11, $463; 25, $127 part; 38, $448; 42, $447; 72, 
$463; 105, $463; 107, $463; 108, $463; 113, $468; 131, 
$463 ; 146, $463; 193, $463. 

Class 62. Two air cooled electric drills—Bidder 25, $86 
part; 38, $215. 

Class 63. Nine pneumatic drills, six angle gears and 500 
ft. wire wound rubber hose—Bidder 388, $797.50; 81, 
$754.55. 

Class 102. One patent automatic 
engine—Bidder 181, $810. 

The Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind, has been 
awarded contract for boilers, superheaters and stokers for 


Bidder 
Three Sigourney sensitive drills—Bidder 123, 


One 24 x 14 in. lathe—Bidder 76, $1835. 
One $82-in. vertical drilling machine—Bidder 
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the United States Capitol buildings, bids for which were 
opened February 28. The contract price was $97,902. 

Under bids opened February 26 for supplies for the 
navy yards, J. B. Roache, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been awarded 
class 30, 12 hydraulic jacks, $456. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened February 19: 

The Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., class 
51, one new model turret lathe, $652; class 52, one new 
model turret lathe, $1128. 

The Potter & Johnston Machine Company, Pawtucket, 
R. 1., class 53, one universal shaping machine, $620. 

The Fairbanks Company, New York, class 54, one uni- 
versal tool grinding machine, $750; class 57, one Brown & 
Sharpe universal milling machine, $1150. 

William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., class 55, two 
vertical spindle drill presses, $2110. 

The Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass., one vertical spindle milling machine, $1210. 

The Chandler & Farquhar Company, Boston, Mass., 
class 165, electric grinders, $247.38. 

The Central Metal & Supply Company, Baltimore, Md., 
class 166, one duplex steam pump, $75. 

The George F. Blake Mfg. Company, New York, class 
167, one steam pump, $55; class 168, one boiler feed pump, 
$60. 

M. T. Davidson, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
boiler feed pumps, $115. 

Vermilye & Power, New York, class 170, one portable 
test pump, $109.50. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, under opening of February 5: 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 12, 
one heavy forge lathe, $15,885. 

The Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Maine, class 51, 
two horizontal steam steering engines, $6600. 

The Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, class 52, one radial drilling and countersinking 
machine, $640. 

Under bids opened January 22, for supplies for the navy 
yards, the following awards have been made: 

The Exeter Machine Works, New York, class 
hoisting engines, $2200. - 

The Sprague Electric Company, New York, class 21, one 
single steel plate planing mil] exhauster, $260. 

The General Blectric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
class 22, one direct current motor, $330. 

The Standard Scale & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
class 23, two rolling mill scales, $203. 

——__—_.»--———__— 

The Keystone Steel Casting Company.—This com- 
pany has just been organized at Chester, Pa., and will 
shortly incorporate with a capital stock of $100,000. A 
plot of ground on the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington Railroad has been secured upon which it will build 
a plant for the manufacture of high grade, light and 
medium weight crucible steel and McHaffie semisteel 
castings. While plans for the plant have not yet been 
completed, it is the intention to begin work of construc- 
tion as soon as possible and to install the best equipment 
obtainable. The management is thoroughly experienced 
in the manufacture of castings by the processes it intends 
to employ. Albert G. Lorenz is president and manager ; 
John J. Buckley, vice-president, and David Coulter, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

———————_»—- oe ——___—_ 
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It is known to comparatively few persons, even in 
Mexico, that for nearly 18 months the Mexican Interna- 
tional Railway Company, a part of the national lines of 
Mexico, has had a corps of engineers in the field locating 
a line from the station of Laboe, near Durango, to the 
city of Guadalajara. The location has now been completed 
to kilometer 580, or a point near Paso de Sotos, in the 
State of Jalisco. The main line as surveyed passes about 
30 km. to the southwest of Aguascalientes, to which place 
a branch line has also been surveyed. The camp of the 
engineering party is now near Teocaltiche, Jalisco. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa.., 
has secured a contract, claimed to be the largest of its 
kind in the world, for a complete pumping plant for the 
sewerage system of the city of Baltimore, and in connec- 
tion with that matter has engaged Irving H. Reynolds, 
Youngstown, Ohio, as consulting engineer. The Bethle- 
hem Steel Company has excellent facilities for the manu- 
facture of pumping machinery and is in a position to 
consider contracts for large pumping plants. In fact, it 
has already constructed some of the largest pumping 
machinery in the country. 
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T is a weakness in the United States Post Office sys- 
] tem that the personal equation of the individual 
postmaster is made a principal factor in the service 
which his post office gives to its public. The progressive, 
the old-fashioned, the parsimonious, the neglectful post- 
master, each puts his stamp upon the office for which 
he is responsible. The Post Office Department does not 
make a systematic effort to procure uniformly good facil- 
ities. The result is a wide difference of the service 
given in cities and towns of corresponding size and im- 
portance. The collection and delivery of mail, the con- 
veniences for purchasing stamps, registering letters and 
sending money orders; facility in getting at officials for 
information; in fact, all details of the business of the 
post office, depend for their efficiency on the personal 
qualities of the postmaster. The service is thus much 
better in some towns than in others, when as a matter 
of justice to the public, considering one community as 
worthy as another, the service should be equally good, all 
the time presuming that communities are of equal im- 
portance. This is radically wrong. There should be rules 
to determine many of the routine duties of an office. 
Stamps, for example, should be purchasable at the same 
hours, or at as many and as convenient hours, at one 
post office as at another. The same is true of collections 
and deliveries of mail, of hours that letters may be reg- 
istered and delivered, and money orders issued and paid. 
Cities and towns of a given class should not be discrim- 
inated against because of the personal make-up of their 


postmasters, 


Post office facilities have a direct bearing upon the 
prosperity of a community. It is easier and cheaper to 
transact business where the Government assists with the 
best of mail service. To an extent this must depend upon 
railroad service, and where these facilities are poor the 
postal convenience of the community must be limited to 
that extent. But inconvenience need not go beyond this. 
Industries may be handicapped by the inefficiency of the 
postmaster who creates a low standard of service, and 
the reverse is true where the postmaster is a wideawake, 
progressive man, who takes pride in giving his public the 
best that is possible under existing circumstances. Post 
offices of the fourth class, those in small villages, may 
be left out of consideration in this connection, for their 
facilities must necessarily be limited by infrequency of 
mails and the small emoluments of postmasters. The 
three higher classes are divided into numerous sub- 
classes based upon gross annual receipts, the salaries of 
postmasters being regulated upon this basis. Here is a 
standard upon which the Government could establish its 
While it 
is true that each post office has its own peculiar condi- 


rules of required service to post office patrons. 


tions, such as time of arrival and departure of mail 
trains, these conditions need not interfere with the gen- 
eral project of putting offices of the same general class 
on a par of good service. 


The hours during which a post office is open for the 
transaction of its various classes of business are im- 
portant. The stamp window occupies no small piace in 
the affairs of a community. In the larger cities, say 
those of more than 75,000 people, there is no occasion 


for there being a minute of the year when it is impossible 
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to purchase a stamp at the post office. There are clerks 
on duty during the night, on Sundays and holidays, who 
can attend to the sale of stamps in connection with 
other work. This is done in some cities. In one city of 
125,000 inhabitants there is never a time in the year 
when stamps cannot be purchased, and each evening the 
office is open until midnight for the registering of mail 
and issuing of money orders, though not for the delivery 
of registered mail or the cashing of money orders after 
6 o’clock. That the public appreciates this is shown in 
the fact that during the month of January last the night 
stamp window, open all night, sold stamps to the amount 
of $1523.20, which is the equivalent of some 77,000 2- 
cent stamps; registered 610 letters, and issued 420 do- 
mestic money orders. Experience shows that business 
men appreciate the custom and frequently avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to purchase stamps for mail 
prepared after business hours, including special delivery 
stamps, and to register mail. Another city of about the 
same size, and doing a larger gross post office business, 
closes its stamp window for the night at 9 o’clock and for 
all but an hour or two on Sundays and holidays. Simi- 
lar differences exist between the hours of closing mails 
for important cities, in the face of equally good train 
service. Though the cities are practically equidistant 
from New York and the night train service equally good, 
the last night mail which will reach New York for de- 
livery in the morning closes at 11.45 p.m. in the one 
instance and 7.45 p.m. in the other. The comparison 
is merely one of very numerous instances of discrepancy 


between post offices of the same class. 


It would seem no Impossible task for the Post Office 
Department to govern these matters by a system of rules 
setting forth the regulation of these details of service. The 
personal equation of the postmaster should be eliminated 
to as great an extent as possible. There are typical post 
offices in every subclass, where the facilities are the best 
possible under existing circumstances. These should be 
taken as the basis of what all post offices shall be. If 
this were done the improvement in many places would 
Mankind 
becomes accustomed to its conditions and unless driven 


constitute actual revelations to their people. 


by circumstances to find out what is lacking is often con- 
tent to let well enough alone, 


In every great business, mercantile or manufacturing, 
uniformity of practice must prevail throughout the vari- 
ous departments and branches. The post office system of 
the United States is a business establishment on a very 
large scale, with an infinite number of branches, each 
classified as to its importance. It seems only fair play 
that the usual uniformity should extend through the 
system, so that the people of the one place should have 
as good a postal service as those of another place of no 
greater and perhaps less importance. In business the 
first rate post office may at times become a great ad- 
vantage, for quick postal service has often resulted in 
the capturing of an order or in the transaction of other 
business in a way to make or save money. The matter 
of expense is another factor to consider, for where postal 
service is poor the telephone and telegraph must play 
a correspondingly more important part, a condition which 


mounts into dollars during a year. In fact, considered 
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the business the whole 


question of good or poor post office facilities becomes to 


from the standpoint of man, 


a large extent a matter of dollars and cents. 


The work of systematizing the post offices of the 
country is now in progress at Washington, and the ten- 
dency is along the line of universal practice. It must be 
said in this connection that the Post Office Department 
is quick to look into complaints of postal service and to 
rectify evils so far as it is possible to do so. It is to 
be hoped these efforts will develop into the equalization 
of service on a high standard, and that there will no 
longer be favoritism between cities and towns of cor- 
responding rank. 


Condition of Trade. 


While the past week has not been especially eventful 
so far as open changes in prices are concerned, the mar- 
ket has chronicled some advances required by the in- 
creased costs which the manufacturer is compelled to 
bear. These include not only higher prices for material, 
but advances in wages and increase in general expenses, 
items which in many lines are a very considerable propor- 
tion of the total cost. On many goods the high prices 
ruling for Copper, Spelter, Lead, Tin and Nickel add 
inaterially to the cost, and require in many cases a re- 
vision of close selling prices. Manufacturers, however, 
continue to be conservative im making advances, recog- 
nizing that prices are now in many lines undesirably 
though necessarily high and tend to diminish consump- 
tion, and thus produce a condition favorable to a reac- 
tion, should there be any seriously unfavorable develop- 
ments in the market at large. The probability of ad- 
vances in freight rates is also recognized, and far-sighted 
manufacturers are making their delivered prices condi- 
tional upon the maintenance of existing rates. The vol- 
ume of current business is quite satisfactory. While 
January and February certainly made a good record, the 
demand relaxed somewhat, permitting manufacturers in 
most lines to clear up some of their back orders and 
get in better shape for the spring trade. Many of them, 
however, continue to be seriously behind in their de- 
liveries and are subject to constant calls from their cus- 
tomers, not perhaps as urgent as a few months ago, for 
early shipments of goods. Conservative men are watch- 
ing with solicitude the tendency toward the enactment 
of legislation hostile to the railroads and other large in- 
terests, and are questioning whether or not the checking 
of enterprise on the part of the railroads and the develop- 
ment of distrust in financial circles may not militate 
against the continuance of the existing prosperity. 


Chicago. 


With no noticeable fluctuation in the general level of 
prices—which, for the present at least, seem to have 
reached a state of stable equilibrium—and no unusual 
movement in the various lines of seasonable goods, the 
Hardware market is this week without any special news 
feature. Less and less complaint is heard of stock short- 
age caused by slow deliveries, and no serious difficulty is 
now experienced in this direction, except in Galvanized 
Iron and Wire Goods, which because of unrelieved con- 
gestion of mill order books are still subject to delay. The 
demand for Wire Nails continues unabated, though job- 
bers report no difficulty in securing current requirements 
of Cut Nails with reasonable promptness and at market 
prices. Growing activity in building operations has had 
a stimulating effect on Builders’ Hardware, and trade in 
these lines is unusually good for the season.« A wide tire 
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ordinance, which recently became effecitve in Chicago, 
has created an unusual demand upon Heavy Hardware 
stocks for heavy tire sizes, which in 10-ton trucks re- 
quires the use of tires 1 x 6 in. Difficulty is experienced 
in supplying the sizes required by the ordinance fast 
enough to supply the needs occasioned by its immediate 
enforcement. No authoritative statement has yet been 
issued respecting the financial condition of the Trout 
Hardware Company, which, as reported in The Iron Age 
of last week, was compelled, through inability to meet 
maturing obligations, to relinquish the management of 
its affairs, which are now being conducted by a trustee 
appointed by and in behalf of the creditors. It is ex- 
pected that a formal statement, showing the exact status 
of the firm in respect to assets and liabilities, will be 
made early next week. In the meantime those in closest 
touch with the situation express the belief that if the 
present programme of liquidation can be carried out with- 
out interference, the best results for both creditors and 
the firm will be realized. 


+e -—--— 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—With the approach of spring, demand 
is increasing rapidly, and persistent calls for prompt 
deliveries are not unusual. The mills, as a rule, are from 
six to eight weeks, or longer, behind deliveries, largely 
on account of car shortage and scarcity of steel. Several 
mills are asking premiums of 10 cents per keg, at which 
price they are receiving orders. While rumors of an 
advance in price continue it has not yet materialized. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual 
freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 

COPbORGs, 0H JODBOTH. oc cece cciccccccssccsccoscccse $2.00 
Carload lots, to retail merchants 

New York.—Business is very good for the season and 
weather conditions. Jobbers complain that it is diffi- 
cult to keep stocks unbroken in assortment owing to de- 
layed shipments from mill. New York quotations are: To 
retailers, carloads, on dock, $2.19; less than carloads, on 
dock, $2.33; small lots at store, $2.30, 


Chicago.—Under the stimulating effect of springlike 
weather the demand for Wire Nails is gathering 
strength and has ‘already attained unusual proportions. 
Dealers from all sections of the country are importuning 
for advancement of deliveries, which, in many cases, are 
coming in too slowly to replenish diminishing stocks. 
Persistent rumors of an early advance give color to the 
belief that a raise in prices may be soon announced. An- 
ticipation of such action is doubtless responsible in part 
for the present rush of orders. Prices remain unchanged 
and are as follows: $2.15 in car lots to jobbers, and $2.20 
in car lots to retailers, with an advance of 5 cents for 
less than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—Spring trade has opened up in earnest 
and is reflected in the steadily increasing volume of new 
business being entered by the mills, on the greater part 
of which jobbers are insisting upon prompt shipments in 
order to have as large stocks on hand as possible. All 
the leading Wire Nail mills are from six to eight weeks 
or longer behind in deliveries, owing to the shortage in 
supply of Steel and scarcity of cars. The mills confi- 
dently expect an enormous volume of business during the 
next three or four months, and while nothing official has 
been given out there is strong belief that an early ad- 
vance in prices may be expected. The market is very 
strong, and, as previously noted, several mills are asking 
premiums of 10 cents per keg and are entering business at 
this advance. Quotations are as follows. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

CR Se Ina eth cticiania O62 ces ce ciueks $2.00 
Carload lots, to retail merchants 0) 

Cut Nails.—Mills have a volume of business booked 
beyond their producing capacity, owing in part at least 
to. their inability to procure the raw material.. Transpor- 
tation difficulties also complcate the situation. Stocks 
at mill and in jobbers’ hands are generally light and as- 
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sortments are more or less broken. Reasonably prompt 
shipments command a premium of from 5 to 10 cents per 
keg over our regular quotations. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, $2.05; 
less than carloads, to jobbers, $2.10; less than carloads, 
to retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut Nails at points west of 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 10 cents advance on 
Steel Cut Nails. 


New York.—Local demand is light, owing to the sea- 
son and condition of roads. Jobbers’ stocks are more or 
less broken in assortment because of slow shipments 
from mill. Jobbers’ quotations are on the basis of $2.30 
for small lots at store. 


Chicago.—Although overcrowding of capacity is re 
ported in many mills, sources of supply are still open 
from which reasonably prompt deliveries are being made. 
Jobbers report a good demand, though no complaint is 
made by them of inability to secure stock within 30 days 
of order. Quotations are as follows: Iron Cut Nails, 
car lots, to jobbers, $2.30; to retailers, $2.35; Steel, to 
jobbers, in car lots, $2.20; to retailers, $2.25. 

Pittsburgh.—The Cut Nail mills seem to be getting 
further behind in deliveries, owing to increased demand 
and shortage in supply of steel and cars, which operate 
against output and shipments. Stocks held by the mills 
and also by jobbers are light and on standard sizes are 
badly broken. Mills that are in position to make reason- 
ably prompt shipments are able to get a premium of 5 
cents to 10 cents per keg over regular prices. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, 
$2.05; less than carloads, to jobbers, $2.10; less than car- 
loads, to retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut Nails at points west 
of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 10 cents advance 
on Steel Cut Nails. 


Barb Wire.—The demand, which is now heavy, owing 
to the near approach of Fence building time, is not being 
satisfied in proportion to the urgency of jobbers, because 
of the short supply of Steel and lack of transportation 
facilities. Some mills are reported as seriously consider- 
ing an advance of the differential between Painted and 
Galvanized Wire from $6 to $8 per ton, owing to the high 
price of Spelter. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


Painted. Gal. 
Ge, COON ED og hivckcccicccccwcenn $2.15 $2.45 
Retailers, carload lots................... 2.20 2.50 
Retailers, less than ecarload lots......... 2.30 2.60 


Chicago.—The season is now open for Fencing work 
in all territory tributary to this market, and in conse- 
quence an overflowing demand is flooding the mills with 
orders. Because of the limited time available for this 
work before the usual spring labor begins there is per- 
haps more clamoring for early shipments of Barb Wire 
than for other Wire products. We quote as follows: 
Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, 
$2.60; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.35; Galvanized, 
$2.65; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.45; Gal- 
vanized, $2.75; Staples, Bright, in car lots, $2.25; Gal- 
vanized, $2.55; car lots, to retailers, 10 cents extra, with 
an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—The spring trade has opened up very au- 
spiciously, and the mills report an increasing demand. 
Shipments are slow, owing to shortage in supply of Steel 
and scarcity in supply of cars, and the mills are already 
considerably behind on contracts. The market is very 
firm, and an early advance in prices is generally antici- 
pated by the trade. Owing to very high prices ruling for 
Spelter the question of advancing the differential between 
Painted and Galvanized Wire from $6 a ton to $8 a ton 
is being seriously considered by some of the mills, and 
this may be done before long. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
eash in 10 days: : 

Painted. Gal. 


Jooheors, CATION 160s 0.0 cece ccc ccccec: $2.15 $2.45 
Retailers, carload lote ...........ccccees 2.20 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload lots..... san ee 2.60 


Smooth Fence Wire.—An advance in Galvanized 
Fence Wire is being considered by manufacturers on ac- 
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count of the high prices ruling for Spelter. The mills 
are somewhat behind in their orders, and demand con- 
tinues heavy. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Fobbere; CAPIORGS o.oo occ icscicwae cc cckewesecseses $ 
RGtAOTE, COPIONGD coc vi cccic coc cccccdscccceseese owes 
The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances, as follows: 
6to9 10 11 12412) 13 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base, $0.05 10 15 -25 .35 45 55 


9 
Galvanized... . $0.30 35 .40 45 565 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago.—With Fence factories all busily engaged and 
relying for material to keep their works in operation, 
much pressure is being exerted upon the mills for prompt 
dispatch orders, which are nevertheless subject to more 
or less delay. On account of the high price of Spelter 
and Galvanized goods an early advance in price, on Gal- 
vanized Wire at least, seems imminent. Quotations are 
as follows: In ear lots, to jobbers, $2, f.o.b. Chicago, and 
to retailers, $2.05. 

Pittsburgh—A heavy volume of business from prac- 
tically all sections of the country is reported by the 
mills, which are already considerably behind in deliver- 
ies. Stocks held by jobbers are much lighter than usual 
and prevent them from supplying the needs of their cus- 
tomers promptly. The market is very strong, and while 
no official intimations have been made an early advance 
in prices is generally anticipated. The market is very 
firm, and we continue to quote f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


I. SINE Fag. co ac ood wea. o eae ca aera aun e Ve 
TOSRR Ee, GRIIONEEE 5s.n ke és ee O CbRe Oe RKC KeO Ce wSE RES 1.90 


The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 

Enameled Ware.—Leading manufacturers of Enam- 
eled Ware are preparing a new schedule of list prices 
covering the entire line, which will go into effect March 
15. Copies of the list will probably be mailed by differ- 
ent manufacturers to their customers on or before that 
date. According to report all classes of goods made by 
these manufacturers will be sold on this list subject 
to different discounts according to grade, ranging ap- 
proximately from 40 to 60 per cent. It is understood 
that the new system will not represent any noteworthy 
change in prices, but is instituted as a matter of con- 
venience to producers and to the trade. 

Poultry Netting.—While manufacturers of some lines 
seem to be catching up with their orders and making 
better deliveries, there are other lines, notably Wire 
products, on which little improvement is reported. Poul- 
try Netting is probably one of the worst features of the 
market in this respect. manufacturers being from 6 to 10 
weeks behind. Some of them are said to be trying to 
purchase from each other in an effort to fill their most 
urgent orders. 

Wrought Shelf Brackets.—Wrought Iron Shelf 
Brackets have been advanced 10 per cent., from March 9, 
by the makers of these goods, present prices being about 
75 and 10 per cent. discount from the list for the retail 
trade. 

Bells.—The manufacturers of Bells, on Saturday, 
March 9, made a concerted advance of about 10 per cent. 
on these goods. The average price on Common Hand 
Bells is now represented in a general way by a discount 
of 50 per cent., Trip Gong Bells, 40 and 45 per cent. dis- 
count, and House Gongs, 33 1-3 and 40 per cent. discount. 


Wood Screws.—The market for Wood Screws is in 
excellent condition so far as the manufacturers are con- 
cerned, prices being regularly maintained with a large 
volume of business. Some inconvenience, however, Is suf- 
fered by the trade on account of slow deliveries, the fac- 
teries being seriously behind their orders. 

Wire Cloth.—There are indications that last season’s 
conditions of shortage in the Wire Cloth market are not 
likely to be repeated. Pressure on manufacturers seem 
to be lessening and it is declared that there is no diffi- 
culty in placing comparatively small orders on a favor- 
able basis. At the same time it is not known that prices 
are being shaded and it must be remembered that the 
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majority of producers have made bookings fairly close to 
their capacity. 


Wrought Butts, Strap and T Hinges, Etc.—An im- 
portant change in prices on wrought common, bronze 
plated and japanned Butts, Strap and T Hinges and 
wrought Shelf Brackets, has been made by concerted 
action of the leading manufacturers, who have withdrawn 
old quotations and announce that they are preparing new 
discount sheets, which will show advances of from 5 to 
10 per cent, 


Bolts, Stove and Sink.—As reported in our last 
issue a new schedule of list prices on Stove and Sink 
Bolts has been adopted by manufacturers and published 
under date of March 1. Generally speaking the new lists 
represent advances, varying in amount on different sizes. 
As regards Stove Bolts, the noteworthy fact is that the 
round and flat head patterns which have previously been 
sold on different lists are now sold from the same list, 
which is as follows: 

Round and Flat Head.—-Price Per 100. 


ly */ 332 /16 ‘/ 32 My 
S85 $0.8: $0.85 or ieee 
8d 8 8h $1.20 $1.20 


S5 Oe 85 aU 20 ° 
85 8! RO 20 .20 $1.75 
.90 f .90 25 25 80 


20 J .90 30 20 BD 
5 . O5 oD > 5) 00 
00 00 40 40 95 
5 45 .45 2.00 
50 oO 2 05 
oo 5 15 
60 .60 2.30 
.70 1.70 .40 
S80 SO 2.50 
00 00 2 60 
2.00 2 00 9 70 
2.10 2.10 2.85 
20 20 3.00 
00 2.30 15 
40 40 00 
50 50 3.45 
60 2.60 .60 
.70 .70 .75 
85 85 .90 
.00 .00 10 
15 8.15 80 
3.30 3.30 50 
3.45 3.45 .70 
3.60 3.60 .90 
- sinc 3.75 3.75 10 
Nickel Plating, $1 extra per 100, added to list price. 
Sink Bolts.—Price per 100. 
1 inch by ¥ inch......$1.70 214 inch by % inch 20 
1% inch by ¥inch...... 1.80 2% inch by \% inch 40 
1% inch by % inch .90 8 inch by 4 inch 50 
1% inch by 4% inch...... 2.00 8% inch by % inch .70 
2 inch by 4inch...... 2.10 4 inch by 4inch.. 90 
2% inch by 4% inch...... 2.2 


No change has been made in discounts, the market to 
the retail trade being fairly represented by a discount of 
85 per cent. 

Paris Green.—Manufacturers have made no announce- 
ment of prices for the coming season, and will probably 
not do so much before the first of April. The delay is 
caused by the unsettled condition of the Arsenic and 
Copper market, so that manufacturers are unable yet 
to. determine the average cost of their raw material. 
Arsenic is difficult to obtain,.as the world’s supply is not 
equal to the demand. 
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Rope.—While no change has been made in the card 
prices, the lower cost of Hemp has affected the Rope 
market to the extent of making it easier. Manufacturers 
are assuming a less exacting position in accepting desir- 
able orders. Some improvement has been reported in de- 
mand this week. Quotations are as follows: Pure Man- 
ila, 18 to 13% cents; B quality, 12 to 12% cents; Pure 
Sisal, 9% cents; No. 2 quality, 7% to 8 cents; No. 1 Jute, 
1, in. and up, 9 cents; No. 2 Jute, 8% cents. 

Window Glass.—At a meeting of the Western Win- 
dow Glass Jobbers’ Association, held in Chicago last 
week, prices were reaffirmed. Demand was reported as 
improving and a good spring business is anticipated. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers throughout the country 
sre said to be lower than at the same period last year. It 
has not been decided when the Glass factorfes will shut 
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down, but it is assumed that they will not continue in 
operation much beyond May 1, if as late as that. Local 
demand continues somewhat quiet. Jobbers’ quotations 
from jobbers’ list October 1, 1903, are as follows: 
Greater New York, 90 and 10 per cent. discount on all 
sizes, single and double strength; outside of Greater New 
York, 90 and 5 per cent. for single, and 90 and 10 per 
cent. discount for double strength Glass. 

Linseed Oil.—Demand is slow in improving, and sales 
are largely confined to jobbing lots in this market. Man- 
ufacturers of Paint have been slow in sending in 
specifications on contracts, but are now doing so. Crush- 
ers bought the bulk of their Seed at rather a high aver- 
age price,.and are unwilling as yet to make concessions 
Should 
demand become more active the probability is that prices 
would be advanced. New York quotations for jobbing 
lots are as follows, according to quantity: City Raw, 42 
te 48 cents per gallon; Out of Town Raw, 40 to 41 cents 
per gallon. Boiled Oil is 1 cent a 


also 


in price to induce large buyers to place orders. 


gallon over Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Owing to a firm Savannah 
iuarket, with higher prices during the week, quotations in 
New York have advanced 1% cents. There has been a 
fair demand in the local market. New York quotations 
are as follows, according to quantity: Oil Barrels, 77 to 
7749 cents; Machine Made Barrels, 7742 to 78 cents per 
gallon, 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


R. K. Carter & Co., 66 Reade street. New York, an- 
nounce that on April 1 their Pittsburgh office, now located 
in the Lewis Building, will be removed to more com- 
modious the new Commonwealth Building 
on Fourth avenue between Wood and Smithfield streets. 
The firm is represented in Pittsburgh by E. 8S. Cox. 

Tue L. S. Srarretr Company, Athol, Mass., whose 
New York headquarters are now at 123 Liberty street, 
expects to move to 132 Liberty street on or about May 
1, where the management has obtained much more com- 
modious accommodations and facilities for handling its 
business. The company manufactures complete lines of 
Machinists’ and Mechanics’ Fine Tools in great variety. 


quarters in 


INDEPENDENT WHITE LEAD Works, St. Louis, has late- 
ly opened an Pastern office at 350 Broadway, New York. 
It is in charge of W. F. Puls, formerly with Neal & 
Brinker Company, New York. 

C. W. FRANZHEIM has been elected president; W. A. 
Isett, vice-president, and George W. Franzheim, secretary, 
of the Wheeling Enameled Iron Company, Wheeling, W. 
Va. 3 

Peter Duryer & Co., established in 1842, are about 
to consolidate their two stores by moving to the one at 
66 Vesey street and 1-3 West Broadway, New York. 
They have occupied the building at 227 Greenwich 
street and 12 West Broadway, built for them, ever since 
College place was widened from Chambers street to Dey 
street, about 12 years ago. While they are now but half 
a short block from the other store, the latter is more 
conveniently situated on a busy thoroughfare. 

Tue Gray & Duptey Harpware Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., is preparing plans for an addition to its present 
warehouse which will double the capacity. Work on the 
addition will be commenced within a short time. 

THE RETA. HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
or Texas has decided to maintain an official headquar- 
ters at Dallas, and for this purpose convenient offices 
have been secured in the Slaughter Building. The head- 
quarters, in charge of J. W. McManus, secretary, will be 
known as the dealers’ exchange, and the location is with- 
in easy reach of the wholesale district and the several 
hotels. The insurance department which has been es- 
tublished by the association is now in full operation and 
ready for business. With the economy secured through 
the medium of the mutual form of insurance it is hoped 
that many of the members will avail themselves of the 
o) portunity to place a part of their insurance with the 
bew company. It is also hoped largely to increase the 
membership and influence of the association through the 
insurance featrre. 
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NATIONAL FREIGHT SERVICE ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting held in Richmond, Va., on the 7th inst., 
the National Freight Service Association was or- 


ganized, with the following officers: President, T. Peyton 
Giles, eae first vice-president, John Donnan of 
the W. S. Donnan Hardware Company, Richmond ; second 


Se aummier Douglas Dallam, New York. Executive 
Committee: John C. Freeman, chairman, Richmond: C. 
T. Johnson of the Dover Mfg. Company, Canal Dover, 
Ohio; V. H. Beckham, Seattle, Wash.; E. D. Taylor, 
Richmond; John Landstreet, Richmond. Legislative 
Committee: John S. Harwood, chairman, Richmond; 8. 
P. Hastler, Chicago; W. C. Rice, Philadelphia. 

The meeting was worked up quietly through corre 
spondence conducted largely by Messrs. Giles and Don 
nan. The chief object of permanent organization is to 
interest freight shippers and receivers throughout the 
United States in a systematic fight to secure better and 
quicker transportation facilities through legislation or 
otherwise, and nearly every great commercial and indus 
trial body in the country was represented. 

T. Peyton Giles, who has been most active in inau 
gurating the movement, presided throughout the meeting 
both as temporary and permanent president, and Joln 
Donnan, who has given much time and attention to the 
subject, acted as secretary. 


John Donnan’s Address. 


After Mr. Giles called the meeting to order and th 
roll of delegates was made up, Mr. Donnan made a strong 
address on the difficulties under which the shippers are 
laboring, and gave his ideas as to how best to remedy 
these troubles. He said that conditions confronting the 
shippers in this country had been unbearable, and that 
the time had arrived when the subject should be given 
the best thought of merchants and manufacturers toward 
its solution. Mr. Donnan read letters showing the slow 
movement of freight in different sections, and said this 
meant the loss of hundreds of dollars to the merchants. 
He continued in part as follows: 

If congestion is their (the railroads’) excuse let them 
explain why it is that they always manage to deliver 
promptly carloads of fruit from California, peaches from 
Georgia, watermelons from Florida, or any other class of 
goods of a perishable nature, for which they have to 
pay if spoiled, while Hardware, drugs, dry goods and 
other nonperishable freight are subject to such unrea- 
sonable delays. 

The real cause of the delay is not congestion, lack o 
equipment, or that the freight trains do not make suffi- 
ciently fast time with the interstate shipments, while 
running, but the railroads hold goods an unreasonable 
time at the initial points before starting. 

At every junction, division, terminal and transfer 
point of their own roads, shipments are held up; and 
again, when our goods reach transfer points on other 
roads, these delays are more aggravated than ever. This 
last and more serious delay is caused by jealousy of rail- 
road systems, one toward the other, and by their attempt 
to thwart each other’s business by each refusing to 
handle promptly shipments which originated on other 
systems. 

Among the Hardware organizations represented at the 
meeting were the American Hardware Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, National Hardware Association and Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 
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CHARLES MORRILL’S TRADEMARK. 


HARLES MORRILL, 277 Broadway, New York, has 
just obtained a registered trademark from the 
United States Patent Office, as here reproduced: 


TRADE 


MORRILL 


MARK 


It will be used in connection with the well-known 
line of Hardware Specialties manufactured by this house, 
which includes the Morrill Saw Sets, Bench Stops, Hand 
and Lever Punches, Nail Pullers, Railroad Spike Lifters 
and kindred articles. 
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RICHARDS & CONOVER’S 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


N the 4th inst. the Richards & Conover Hardware 
0) Company, Kansas City, Mo., and Oklahoma City. 
Okla.. celebrated the golden anniversary of the founding 
of the business. It was on March 4, 1857, that J. F 
Richards, president of the company, established him 
self in the Hardware line at Leavenworth, Kan., then a 
Territory. Mr. Richards formed a partnership with Wil 
liam E. Chamberlin in 1862, under the firm name of 
Richards & Chamberlin. He purchased Mr. Chamberlin’s 
interest in the business four years later. Col. John Con 
over, the present vice-president of the company, bought 
in interest in 1870 and the firm name was known as J. 
F. Richards & Co. The business was incorporated in 
1881 under the name of the Richards & Conover Hard 
ware Company. 

The Kansas City house was started in 1875. The 
company built the four-story brick building at the south 
east corner of Fifth and Wyandotte streets in 1881. This 


} 


building was abandoned in 1902 for the present quar- 
ters at the northwest corner of Fifth and Wyandotte 
streets The Leavenworth house was sold in 1SS8t and 
Mr. Richards moved his family to Kansas City in 1887. 
He became interested in a Kansas City Bank the year 
previously, being one of the organizers of the First Na- 
tional Bank of that city, of which he is now vice- 
president. 

A branch house at Oklahoma City, Okla, was started 
one year ago. The business of the company now extends 
through Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory. Last year the business done by 
the house is said to have exceeded $3,000,000. 
officers of the company are W. B. Richards, second vice- 
president; Geo. B. Richards, secretary, and A. L. Ruhl, 
treasurer. 


The other 
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SALESMAN’S 
POSTAL. 


E reproduce herewith, somewhat reduced in size, a 
W postal recently sent out by the Kramer Bros. 
Foundry Company, Dayton, Ohio, announcing the ap- 
proach of its salesman. It calls attention in an inter- 
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Postal Announcing Salesman’s Approach. 


esting and effective way to the fact that the youngster’s 
“ daddy ” will soon be along to see the recipient about 
the company’s line of Gem Cement Tools. “ Spuddy” in 
his workmanlike rig paving the way for his father 
doubtless made a hit with those who received the cards. 
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LUNKENHEIMER COMPANY’S EASTERN 
BRANCH, 


HE LUNKENHEIMER COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
T has established its Eastern office and warehouse in 
much more commodious quarters, in the building at 66-68 
Fulton street, New York, recently erected; Alfred J. Jupp 
managing this division of the company’s business. In 
making provision for an adequate stock from which to 


OFFICES OF 
EASTERN BRANCH 


Fig. 1.— Plan of Street Floor Lunkenhetmer Company's New York House. 
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pertaining to shelf accommodations being practically re- 
produced in the basement, except that many more units 
are used. 


Adaptation of Irregular Floor Space. 
The dimensions approximately of the main floor are 
35 x 80 x 20 ft. The problem was to utilize such an ir- 
regular space so as to combine an office with the neces- 
sary shelving for many kinds of goods and yet secure 
harmonious results. In planning a total of 1400 bin 
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vig. 2.—View Showing Stock Shelwing Arrangement. 


supply the Eastern and Atlantic Coast trade easily and 
quickly it was necessary to use to the best advantage the 
space on both street floor and basement occupied, and by 
somewhat unique methods prepare for the accommodation 
of a large assortment as well as sufficient quantities, so 
arranging the irregular floor space as to have it attrac 
tive in appearance. The building fronts on Fulton street 
and there is a narrower street on the westerly side, Fig. 
1, showing a plan of the street floor, the main features 


spaces, all 2 ft. deep, the sections were made up into 
units, each 6 ft. high, 4 ft. wide and 24 in. deep, there 
being a lower tier and upper gallery in a room with a 
13-ft. ceiling. The units are made about half and half, 
with and without backs. The units are arranged in 
aisles, backing up to each other, so that each passageway 
affords access to two groups of shelving, right and left. 
The same results are obtained above by means of foot 
walks, the slats or tie pieces of which form rafters for 
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the gallery footways, without materially interfering with 
natural or artificial light, owing to the open character of 
the construction. The planking of the walks also serves 
to brace against any lateral movement, likewise affording 
convenient approaches to the upper courses of shelving. 
The unit material used is %-in. lumber, black walnut 
finish and so built in unit form that, if necessary to move 
it at any time, each section or unit could be readily re- 
leased from its adjoining unit without injury or having 
an unwieldly mass to transport from one building to an- 
other. In such an event the lighter kinds of stock could 
remain in the various compartments, the section tipped 
backward and in this position run onto a cart without 
breaking bulk. 


Location of Units and How Reached. 


To better comprehend a skillful adaptation of an un- 
avoidably awkward floor space, as depicted in Fig. 1, it 
may be explained that the numerals for the most part 
represent uniform’ stock containing units each 6 x 4 x 2 
ft. Numbers 1 and 2 locate the position of wall sample 
cases forward of the counter, 3, 4 and 5 designate office 
sectional units, while the major part of the remainder 
refer to units containing the smaller articles packed 
usually in neatly labeled slide cover wood boxes. To 
properly understand the arrangement of the upper space, 
used clear to the ceiling, some detailed reference will be 
helpful. Units 9 and 10 are roofed over to make a suit- 
able space in which to keep stationery supplies. The 
tops of units 11, 18, 20, 27, 34, 37 and 39 are utilized to 
provide a connecting runway to the aisles of the upper 
galleries, indicated in Fig. 1 by the closely spaced lines, 
the approach to which is by the stairway seen in Fig. 2, 
at the left. 


How the Stock Space is Used. 


The view in Fig. 2 is confined largely to the arrange 
ment of the shelving, showing but little of the office itself. 
On top of Nos. 35 and 36 is set one unit facing the run- 
way; on top of Nos. 10 and 12 there are three units, one 
facing the runway, the others being reached from the 
gallery. No. 14 is the only special section, necessarily so 
on account of the interference of a supporting column. 
Over units numbered 9, 14-19, 21-26, 28-33, 38, 40 and 41 
are placed similar units, facing as do the units below 
which support them. The several spaces marked X in the 
diagram are kept for storing excess stock. 


Classes of Goods Carried in Stock. 


Some conception of the comprehensive stock carried 
at this depot is afforded by a mention of some of the 
principal classes of goods made by this company. There 
are Valves for steam, water, gas and oil; Lubricating 
Devices, for ordinary gravity and pressure systems, in- 
eluding cylinder and bearing lubrication, and a complete 
stock of Grease Cups and Mechanical Lubricators, for 
marine and stationary service. There are also Mechani- 
eal Lubricators, for auto and high power motor boats; 
likewise a‘comprehensive line of specially designed Cocks 
and Fittings, for gasoline piping, which the management 
believes is the largest assortment of kindred goods carried 
in New York. In Valves there is a stock of bronze goods 
for high pressure marine service as large as 8-in. diame- 
ters up to 300 lb. pressure per square inch. There is 
also a complete line of Lubricating Devices for gas en- 
gines and air compressors. The Lubricating Devices for 
steam and gas engines and auto service can be obtained 
in rough and polished brass and nickel plate. The lines 
of Valves also include standard steam types and also 
special design for dairy and laundry purposes. 


Supervision of Eastern and Foreign Business. 


In addition to utiJizing New York as a distributing 
center for the Eastern territory and coast trade the ex- 
acting details relating to much of the company’s export 
business are supervised at this office. Special care is 
given to the packing of all breakable and polished ma- 
terial in serviceable and attractive dovetailed slide cover 
wood boxes after careful wrapping in paper especially 
adapted to this purpose, applying alike to all goods, 
whether designed for domestic or foreign trade. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 
Thompson Hardware Company has succeeded W. 
Thompson & Son in Harveyville, Kan., A. A. Denny hav- 
ing purchased an interest in the firm. A retail business 
will be conducted, including Shelf and Heavy Hardware. 
Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements and Sporting 
Goods. 





By mutual consent Culver & Bailey, in Topeka, Kan., 
have dissolved partnership. Mr. Culver has purchased 
the interest of Mr. Bailey and will continue the business, 
which was established 21 years ago, at the old stand, 
829 Kansas avenue. 


Utterson & Mohler have succeeded Mohler & Dugan 
in Montrose, Mo., carrying Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Tin- 
ware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, &c. 


The Amboy Hardware Company, Amboy, Ind., was re- 
cently organized with a capital stock of $25,000, and wili 
engage in a general Hardware and mercantile business. 
The inecerporators are Marshal Smith, Frank D. Brown, 
David Elbert Brown, A. A. Miller and Walker Hayes. 


The Hullum Hardware Company, Sayre, Okla., has 
recently been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
and will engage in a retail Hardware and Implement 
business. The incorporators are J. A. Hullum, S. C. 
Hullum and J. A. Hullum. 

The Iola Hardware & Furniture Company, Iola, 
Grimes County, Texas, was recently organized with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The following officers have 
been elected: A. A. Sanders, president; J. M. Barron, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Lorain Hardware Company, Lorain, Ohio, has just 
completed a new and splendidly equipped store building 
which it regards as one of the finest of its kind in the 
State. It has four floors, each of which is given up to 
the display of a special line. The company’s Plumbing 
department and Tinshop occupy a separate building in 
the rear. 

——-- oe — _-- 

THe Gro. W. PirTKIN Company, Paint and Color 
makers, Chicago, has purchased property in Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., and will remove its manufacturing plant and 
general offices there in April. A most desirable site, con- 
taining about five acres, with side track directly into the 
plant and conveniently situated near all railroads and 
boat docks, has been obtained and large and commodious 
buildings are being rapidly pushed to completion. The 
manufacturing, power plant, general warehouse and of- 
fices will occupy separate buildings, and are constructed 
and arranged so as to make fire practically impossible. 
The company states that its patrons will receive the 
same prompt shipment service as heretofore, as Benton 
Harbor enjoys shipping advantages superior to Chicago 
in many ways. The greatly increased capacity and con- 
venience of the new plant will enable the company to 
meet every demand of its constantly enlarging business. 


THE JAcoBsSON MACHINE Mrc. Company, Warren, Pa., 
has completed all arrangements with a new corporation 
organized in Rock Island, Ill., and known as the Rock 
Island Tool Company, providing for the complete transfer 
of the Jacobson Company’s Vise business to the Rock 
Island concern. The Jacobson Company has built up a 
good trade on these Automatic Vises, and inasmuch as its 
capacity is taxed with Gas and Gasoline Engine work the 
company considers it advisable to divide the business in 
this way. The Jacobson Company will retain a consider- 
able interest in the new concern, and as those engaged in 
the management of the latter are accustomed to work 
of this kind the Jacobson Vise business will be well taken 
eare of. The deal was negotiated through the manage- 
ment of the Jacobson Company, who were formerly Rock 
Island men. The Rock Island Tool Company expects to 
have the business under way by April 1. 
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DEATH OF ANDREW W. MILLIGAN. 


NDREW WILLIAM MILLIGAN died at his home in 
A Mount Vernon, N. Y., Thursday, March 7, of pa- 
ralysis of the heart. He was apparently in his usual 
health when he retired for the night, but shortly before 
2 o'clock in the morning he complained of pains about 
the heart and died within 15 min. of the attack. His 
death was entirely unexpected and was a great shock to 
his family and friends. About two years ago Mr. Milli- 
gan broke a which caused the formation of an 
abscess aud proved to be a severe strain on his physical 
condition, but he was feeling better just prior to his 
decease than he had for months. 

Mr. Milligan was born in Newburgh, N. Y., January 
19, 1856, and was educated in the public schools of that 


leg, 


ANDREW W. MILLIGAN, 


city. When 21 years old he went to New York and 
was employed by what is now the Dunham, Carrigan & 
Hayden Company, New York and San Francisco. He 
remained with that house until the formation of Miller, 
Sloss & Scott, San Francisco, in 1891, of which he was 
vice-president from the start. When Miller, Sloss & 
Scott and another representative San Francisco house, 
the G. W. Gibbs Company, dealing in Heavy Hardware, 
Iron and Steel, were merged in what since January 1, 
1902, has been the Pacific Hardware & Steel Company, 
Mr. Milligan became its vice-president. For many years 
Mr. Milligan had been the personal representative in the 
East of the Union Iron Works, San Francisco, which has 
built many vessels, both battleships and cruisers, for 
the United States Navy. The securing of some of these 
important contracts, particularly the earlier ones, is at- 
tributed in great measure to the assiduous and persistent 
efforts of Mr. Milligan at Washington. 

Mr. Milligan had lived in Mount Vernon at different 
periods for some years and about 1893 was made super- 
intendent of the First Baptist Church Sunday School 
there. He retired from the Pacific Hardware & Steel 
Company about four years ago. Last fall he organized 
the Milligan Company in Mount Vernon, of which he was 
president, for the transaction of business in real estate. 
Mr. Milligan was of a very companionable nature and 
kindly disposition and was held in high esteem by all 
who knew him. He is survived by a widow and one 
daughter. 

——_>-+- 

S. W. Carp Mre. Company, Mansfield, Mass., manu- 
facturer of Taps and Dies, which at present occupies the 
premises at 123 Liberty street, New York, will about 
May 1 move to 132 Liberty-street, where greatly increased 
facilities will be available and a better service possible 
to its trade. ‘ 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom maau- 
acturers may desire to communicate: 


From Kireon, Haypon & Payne, San Angelo, Texas, 
wholesale and retail General Hardware and Buggies. 
Messrs. Kilgon and Hayden were formerly in the Hard- 
ware business at Athens, having been succeeded there by 
Eugene Spencer. At San Angelo the new firm is erecting 
a building 65 x 100 ft. 


From D. A. CorNELSEN, who has purchased the store 
of Winkley Bros. in Aulne, Kan., and will handle a line 
of Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Paints and Sporting Goods. 


FRoM PICKERING HARDWARE COMPANY, which has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $9000 in Bellingham, 
Wash. The company will conduct a retail business in 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Paints, Sporting Goods, 
Doors, Sash and Plumbing. 


From CHarites H. Hi~pesranpt, 107 Chambers street, 
New York, who began business on his own account the 
latter part of last year, after having been in the employ 
of the F. T. Witte Hardware Company, for a term 
of years. He is handling Hardware and Manufactur- 
ers’ Supplies, making a specialty of furnishing material to 
producers. He will be pleased to receive illustrated and 
descriptive catalogues from manufacturers of Heavy 


Hardware, Shelf Hardware, Mill Supplies and Tools, 
Agricultural Implements, Automobile Supplies, and par- 
ticularly such goods as Drills, Rivets, &c. 


From GARRETT HARDWARE CoMPANY, Waco, Texas, 
which has lately incorporated with a capital of $60,000, 
and is in the market for a full line of Hardware. The 
new company is a continuation of the Earle-Garrett Im- 
plement Company. 


From Gero. Griacs, Marquette, Kan., who has pur- 
chased the Hardware business of J. E. Hamilton. 


From BowMAN HARDWARE COMPANY, successor to the 
Hardware, Paint and Sporting Goods business of Henry 
Rawles, Skowhegan, Maine. 


From ScHorepInceR & FEARN, Columbus, Ohio, who 
have just equipped an up to date Builders’ Hardware 
sample room, and want catalogues and discount sheets for 
their cabinet of Builders’ Hardware catalogues. 


From Hutt BrorHers Company, Danbury, Conn., 
whose establishment was burned out completely on the 
4th inst. The loss amounts to about $60,000, with in- 
surance of $46,000. That the company was not dis- 
mayed by its misfortune is evident from the fact that 
two days later, on the 6th, it had occupied a “ new of- 
fice on the ruins and was doing business at the old 
stand.” All its books and papers having been destroyed, 
the company begs that manufacturers and jobbers hay- 
ing accounts with it send statements and duplicate in- 
voices for new files. In addition, the company requests 
catalogues and discount sheets. Work has already been 
commenced on a new building. 


FRoM Korsett oF KENSINGTON, INCORPORATED, which 
has lately opened up in the Hardware and Contractors’ 
Supply business at 746-748 Gravesend avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


, 


From WILLIAM S. SrmpatH, 1829 Dudley street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., who contemplates opening a Hardware store 
in that city, and would be pleased to have catalogues 
from manufacturers of General and Builders’ Hardware, 
Contractors’ Supplies and Ship Chandlery. 
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WINDOW 
ADVERTISING. 


T the annual meeting of the Iowa Retail Hardware 
Association, held at Des Moines February 19-22, 
E. H. Simmons, one of the vice-presidents of the Sim- 
mons. Hardware Company, St. Louis, read a valuable 
paper on window advertising, which is given below. 
To illustrate and enforce some of the points made in 
his paper Mr. Simmons, assisted by a corps of window 
dressers from the Simmons Company, prepared two win- 
dow displays which were inspected with interest and in- 
struction by the members of the association in attendance 
at the convention. The exhibits appeared in the windows 
of the Garver Hardware Company’s store, which is lo- 
cated in the immediate vicinity of the Christian Church 
Auditorium, where the convention was held. 
One of the window exhibits, described as the George 
Washington window, is reproduced herewith. This was 
a Too] display and was an effective presentation of this 
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main things in dressing a window is simplicity. It is 

effective alike in small towns and in small stores, and its 

main object is always to get the people into the store. 
Definite Plan. 

Do not start in to dress your window without first 
having some definite idea of what you are going to do. 
Decide upon the general plan, select a definite line of 
goods and as far as possible limit the articles used to 
that particular line. In arranging your display stick to 
one line of goods; don’t mix up Lawn Mowers and Car- 
penters’ Tools with Stoves and Razors. If you are show- 
ing kitchen goods, don’t show anything else; if Cutlery, 
don’t mix in Tools and Enamelware. It is better to 
divide your window into three or four parts and have 
each distinctive, for if you mix the different lines you 
confuse the mind of the observer. 

Concentration Is Most Effective. 

A limited stock of goods does not permit one to put 
many articles of the same kind in a show window. I 
recall a window display in a small store in which 14 
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George Washington Tool Window. 


line. It will be observed that the window contained a 
number of signs, price cards, &¢c., some of which are not 
clearly shown in the illustration. The figure in the left- 
hand corner was equipped with clockwork and was in 
constant motion, thus catching the eye of passers-by. 
The top, bottom and sides, also the back of the window, 
were decorated with tissue paper. About $1.25 would, we 
understand, cover the expense of preparing the exhibit 
thus made. The other window display was devoted to 
Cutlery, and the main idea in getting it up was to secure 
a good effect at the lowest possible cost. The principal 
item of expense in this window was the crepe tissue 
paper, in various colors, about 35 cents worth being used. 
The plates or halders on the back of the window showing 
the Pocket Knives are supplied free by some Cutlery 
houses. A good many signs and cards appeared in the 
window, the cost of which was trifling, being made from 
white cardboard and a set of rubber stamps of various 
sizes kept on hand by the merchant. 

Mr. Simmons’ paper as read at the meeting of the 
Iowa Association was as follows: 

Good advertising consists in keeping your name 
and goods before the public in the right way. You must 
let the public know you are in business. Window dress- 
ing is one very good form of advertising, and one of the 


Hand Saws were shown, and another which contained 
a border made of 36 Pudding Pans, all of a size. The 
approved method of modern buying is to buy often and 
in small quantities, and stocks thus assorted do not per- 
mit of this kind of decoration. A few goods well dis- 
played are better than a large quantity thrown together. 


The Unfavorably Located Store. 


The location of your store has much to do with re- 
sults from window dressing. If you are located on a 
main street you are fortunate, but if your store is not 
so favorably located you must then do something to at- 
tract people to your place of business. There are many 
things you can do to accomplish this end. You can, for 
instance, paint the front of your store red or blue, or 
put in good hitching posts for the farmers, a watering 
trough, or some other convenience. A good sidewalk will 
help to bring people to your store, if it is out of the 
main line of travel. It may be profitable even to help 
your neighbor to build his sidewalk, if he happens to be 
between you and the main street. Have a good big sign 
in the day time and if possible plenty of light at night. 
It is necessary for you to make it easy for the observer 
to reach your store if you want him to look at your 
show window. After you get the people to your store 
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there should be something to attract attention to the 


window. 


Have a Good Sized Sign in Your Show Window 
that can be read at a glance. Next have something in 
the window to hold their attention after it is thus at- 
tracted. The lighting of a show window is an important 
consideration. Never throw window lights in the eyes 
of the people, but rather throw them on the goods them- 
It is the goods you want to show up, not the 
people. Windows well dressed appeal to the eye as does 
a well dressed woman; and the easiest and most effec- 
tive way to appeal to the public is through the eye. As 
an evidence of this fact you will note the profuse illus- 
trations shown in the papers and magazines of to-day. 
Now, assuming that you have attracted attention to your 
windows, and people have stopped to look into them, the 
next, and all important thing, is to get the people into 
the store. 


selves, 


Numerous Small Signs 
telling about the goods in the window will be found a 
great help to this end. The average person who stops 
becomes interested in some article, and wanting to know 
more about it will go into the store to make inquiry. 
These little signs and ecards are very cheap salesmen, 
they are easily and cheaply made, and make many a 
sale by telling the party about the article shown; and 
they draw no salary. 
A Window Test. 

An interesting way to test the effectiveness of your 
window is to go outside and count the number of people 
who pass your store at the busiest time of day within a 
given time. Note the number that go by, those that 
only glance at the window, those that hesitate in front 
of it, then the number that are sufficiently interested to 
stop and look in, and finally the number that after look- 
ing go into the store. We all want something for noth- 
ing, and if you can convince the people either through 
your store windows or otherwise that they are getting 
the most for their money from you, you will get their 
business; they will come into your store. 


Don’t Forget That Peopl: Like to Read Prices, 
and that price tags on goods in your display window 
help to bring them into the store. There is an old say- 
ing like this: “ A picture and a price, a price and a pic- 
ture.” The window is the picture and the price tag on 
the goods completes the impression. 


Keep Your Show Window Up to Date 

by buying new articles; put a few of them into your 
shew window and see how they take with your trade. 
Bulletins of current events, weather bulletin, or read- 
ing matter of a striking nature displayed in your win- 
dow attracts attention. Suitable pictures of various 
kinds taken from current publications will arrest the 
attention of passers-by and cause them to stop and look 
into your window. Dress your windows according to the 
Watch for special days, such as Washington’s 
Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, Christmas and other holi- 
days. 

Outside of the goods from your own stock there is 
very little needful expense in making an attractive win- 
dow display. Sets of rubber stamp alphabets are inex- 
pensive and, with a little cardboard, you can make your 
own signs and price tags. 

Motion in the Window. 

If there is one thing that more than another will at- 
tract attention to a show window it is motion. In dis- 
playing your goods in the window, try to have each ar- 
ticle doing something or at least simulating motion. 
Have some chips scattered about your Hatchet, have a 
board with shavings lying about just taken from the 
Plane, show an Auger Bit half way through a plank, the 
Farmer's Knife stuck in an ear of corn, the Paring Knife 
in a potato, and so on through the list. Articles thus 
displayed will attract 10 times as much attention as they 
would without these accessories. If you have not power 
or machinery to run moving articles, get some small me- 
chanical toy that will move or run. Above all have mo- 
tion or life in your window; for motion is life and life 
is attractive. ; 
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CONSULAR SERVICE AND 
OUR EXPORT TRADE. 


MPROVEMENT of the consular service is a cry that 
| has become familiar in the course of the last year or 
two. How that service can actually be made to produce 
results of tangible value to American commercial in- 
terests is a question which merchants and manufac- 
turers may well consider. The changes so recently made 
in the system governing the service and only just being 
inaugurated are too well known to require reference. 
It may be repeated, however, that the emphasis now 
being placed upon the commercial aspect of the consular 
service is illustrated in the requirement, before an appli- 
cant’s appointment, of an examination in “the natural, 
industrial and commercial resources and the commerce of 
the United States, especially with reference to possibil- 
ities of increasing and extending the foreign trade of the 
United States.” This sounds promising in theory. Prac- 
tically, what results will follow? Cannot the Consuls 
thus appointed be so guided by instructions from Wash- 
ington that intelligent efforts may be anticipated? And 
is it not a fact that such instructions will have to orig- 
inate in the majority of cases immediately from the men 
of business who, better than any one else, know what 
they want? The consular force consists of 310 Consuls- 
General and Consuls, plus 5 Consuls-General “ at large,” 
13 consular clerks and 7 student interpreters. Here is a 
force of men scattered all over the world who ought to 
be of enormous assistance to our manufacturers. What 
have they actually accomplished in the past—how can 
we use them in the future? 


Consular Importance. 


For years it has been the fashion to ridicule the 
American Consul. Speaking in a very general way, he 
has deserved all that he got. The consular service das 
been popularly regarded as the ultimate refuge of the 
broken down politician, or a convenient exile into which 
Senators or Representatives might shove a_ persistent 
office seeker. We are careless with our titles in America ; 
almost every one who has not written a popular novel is 
an “ Honorable” nowadays. But we sometimes regard 
the holders of these courtesy titles far too lightly. We 
at home in the United States are apt to rank a Consul 
somewhere below an alderman or a school commissioner. 
We forget, both before and after his appointment, that 
the Consul when he takes his post becomes at once a per- 
son of dignity and importance in the foreign community 
where he resides, where he is the official representative 
of the United States of America; that in the great major- 
ity of cases, where the existence of a Minister or Am- 
bassador is searcely appreciated, the Consul is the sole 
official representative of a great nation. His position in 
a foreign country is, therefore, absolutely dissimilar 
from any he could here obtain. And by reason of his 
position and the consequent dignity which is, or ought 
to be entailed upon him, the Consul is prevented from 
certain efforts in behalf of our commercial interests 
which a manufacturer’s salesman, for example, would be 
expected to undertake. Not a few American manufac- 
turers have in the past shown themselves angry and dis- 
gusted because a Consul has not taken their catalogue in 
hand, gone out into his market and promptly sent them 
orders for their wares, accompanied by cash in full. 


Great Room for Improvement. 


Our consular reports have sometimes called forth the 
praise of our rivals—curiously enough, it would seem, for 
while a certain improvement is to be noted of late, there 
still remains an enormous change for the better that 
may be, ought to be, accomplished. In the making of 
trade reports lies one and the commonest phase of a 
Consul’s usefulness. Unfortunately only about one in a 
thousand reports now, or up to now published is of much 
practical value to the American manufacturer or ex- 
porter. Any issue that may be chosen of the “ Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports” will be found to contain 
little beyond a more or less entertaining assortment of 
effusions. It is but rarely that a “report” contains a 
suggestion likely to lead to business, or by a recital of 
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conditions tending to help the exporter in this country 
to an intelligent idea of the market. 


Limitations of Consuls. 


It is manifestly absurd to expect to get 310 men in 
consular offices who are technical and trade experts in 
every branch of commerce from Hinges to Steel Rails, 
and from hams to cotton goods. The manufacturer of 
Padlocks will probably be prepared to admit, if he will 
stop to think about it, that but few of the 310 Consuls 
can be expected to appreciate the special or technical fea- 
tures of his business as he himself does. If the Padlock 
man, then, wishes helpful information about prospects 
for his wares in foreign markets, instead of putting out 
a general inquiry: “ What are the prospects for Padlock 
business?” why does he not submit a specific list of 
questions covering the information that he needs and 
explain at the same time in a nontechnical way what ..e 
goods are that he makes and for whose benefit he wants 
the information outlined? But let the Padlock man con- 
sider his questions carefully. Let him put himself so far 
as he can into the Consul’s place, remembering that the 
Consul probably has never had anything to do with Pad- 
locks in his life, and that there is certain information 
which it will probably be a physical impossibility to ob- 
tain. And, above all, let the Padlock man make up his 
own mind exactly as to the essential things that he 
wants information about, and put his questions cover- 
ing those points in a way that cannot fail to be under- 
stood by an outsider. Only a few years ago a prominent 
American manufacturer addressed a circular letter to 
the entire consular corps, reading much after this fash- 
ion: “ Will you please report at once and fully as to what 
market there is in your district for Drop Forgings; what 
is the amount annually imported and from what sources ; 
what are the average net cost prices and what are the 
names and addresses of the responsible merchants han- 
dling these goods.” It is not surprising that this manu- 
facturer received but few replies, nor that at least one- 
half of the letters that did reach him inquired politely as 
to what under the sun Drop Forgings were anyhow, or 
what sort of Drop Forgings were referred to. 


How to Make Reports Instructive. 


To put the boot on the other foot, how can a Consul 
make his reports of some interest and value to the trade 
to which he addresses them? The Consul, in his turn, 
ought to try to put himself into the manufacturer's place 
and ask himself what is it that the American exporter 
will want to know about these goods in this market. And 
before he attempts any inquiries it would seem reason- 
able to expect him to post himself as well as possible on 
the goods which he has in mind. Then he can map out 
his proposed report and seek reliable information under 
each heading that he has specified. As an incomplete and 
unsatisfactory report, one recently printed may be cited, 
which apparently attempts to say that there exists in the 
Consul’s territory an opportunity for the increase of 
American trade in a certain line of goods. This report 
reads: 

A United States manufacturer introduced an excellent Oil 
Cooking Range, which was retailed at a moderate price. It 
sprang into immediate popularity and commanded a large sale. 
Other Oil Cooking Ranges, similar in appearance and offered at a 
lower price, were soon in the market. They were said to be 
made in Germany. It has taken time to demonstrate that these 
Ranges are inferior to the American make, but this has hap- 
pened, and in the future, with proper pushing, American Cooking 
Ranges and portable Stoves should be used in much larger num- 
bers. 

This report is, after all, hardly a fair sample, for it 
is far better than many that are daily printed in Wash- 
ington. But if the Consul is to advocate an effort for 
increasing exports of American Oil Stoves to this par- 
ticular country, why does he not give further data that 
will be of assistance to and will serve to stimulate other 
American manufacturers of similar goods, if any exist? 
While it is understood that it is no part of a consul’s 
duty to betray the secret of any American house that 
has by its enterprise or good fortune opened up a new 
market, still it is not to be denied that it certainly is 
his duty not to protect any one house to the exclusion 
of others where opportunities for others exist. And it 
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happens to be a fact, though this Consul does not say so, 
that in this particular city there are a number of mer- 
chants seriously inquiring for a competing manufacturer 
because they prefer to handle a line distinct from their 
neighbors. Since, if they are so disposed, it will be easy 
for them either to take up European goods or ultimately 
to find another American line, why is it not the Consul’s 
plain duty to report more fully on this opening, to give 
an idea of what sort of Stoves are required, what pat- 
terns, sizes and (approximate) prices have proved suc- 
cessful in the market? To say that it is blue-flame and 
not wick Stoves that are required, perhaps to give an 
idea of the volume of the business already being done, at 
least as illustrated by the demands of one of the deal- 
ers? Twenty suggestions naturally present themselves. 
If a newspaper reporter were sent out by his editor 
after a story, the chances are strongly in favor of his 
losing his job that same night if he returned to his 
office with a similarly boneless report. And a consul is 
very much in the position of a newspaper reporter, so 
far as his trade observations go. 


A Suggestion. 


In this connection it may be to the point to inquire 
whether a good deal of effective work might not be pro 
moted in different branches of manufacture were the 
several associations, local, State and national, to take up 
the question by appointing committees, whose duties it 
should be to inquire of individual manufacturers as to 
the foreign information desired, afterward digesting. edit- 
ing and formulating the replies received into an intelli- 
vent series of questions to be put before the consuls. Such 
questions ought to be very strictly specialized. It would 
be quite impossible to get the useful reports desired 
were, for example, Padlocks, Files and Meat Choppers 
included in one general inquiry, and many times worse if 
the inquiry covered so general a subject as “ Builders’ 
Hardware.” A similar effort has been made recently in 
the case of an association of cotton manufacturers, but 
the inquiry sent out was so absurdly general and indefi- 
nite that it is not surprising that the reports received 
contained very little of real value. The watchword of 
the manufacturer, as well as of the Consul, might very 
well be, “ The other fellow is not a mind reader.” 


How Foreign Trade Was Increased by a Consul. 


But consuls can do something more for our commerce 
than merely write an occasional trade report. They can 
sometimes, and, far more frequently than is generally 
known, actually do put a manufacturer on the road to 
a profitable business, or direct foreign merchants’ atten- 
tion to lines of American goods that might be handled 
protitably, nursing along the developing interest until a 
permanent market is established. Perhaps no better il- 
lustration of consular activity in this direction can be 
instanced than the story of a certain Consul-General ap- 
pointed about seven years ago. When this official ar- 
rived at his post he found that while the exports from 
his district to the United States were very large, the 
total imports of American goods amounted only to about 
$90,000 a year. To-day the business there in one line 
only of American goods exceeds $100,000 a year, in an- 
other line $75,000, both of them developed since the Con- 
sul’s arrival, and one American house has a business in 
that territory of about $125,000, every penny of which, as 
well as the whole increase in American business, is owing 
to and directly due and traceable to this Consul’s initia- 
tion. 


Method of a Competent Consul. 


The Consul in question happened to be a_ business 
man. His first idea was to obtain direct steamship com- 
munication with the United States with consequent 
quicker transit, cheaper freights and avoidance of trans- 
shipment. He studied the situation tong and carefully. 
He found that there were more than sufficient return 
freights to the United States always available to justify 
that part of the voyage. Being an eminently practical 
man, the Consul determined to develop a basis for car- 
goes outward from New York, and he knew that it is 
bulk stuff only that answers that purpose in the eyes of 
steamship agents, that no ordinarily available quantity 
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of package goods is sufficient to justify a steamship’s 
voyage. In his local market the Consul discovered a 
chance for American flour. Our prices were right, at 
that time, and after one or two trials orders began to 
mount up to thousands of bags at a time, and the Con- 
sul had solid grounds on which to approach the steam- 
ship people. The effort was weary and discouraging, but 
at last a trial ship was despatched and the “ direct line” 
established. That the “line” did not continue for many 
months, and that the trade in American flour soon died 
a natural death, cannot be laid at the Consul’s door. 


Some Permanent Results. 


Meanwhile freight rates had been cut down from 
35 or 40 shillings per ton to 20 shillings, and sometimes 
less, where they have ever since remained, for the com 
petition engendered by the establishment of the direct 
sailings and by the Consul’s unremitting efforts to spur 
on both the American manufacturer and the local mer- 
chants ultimately resulted in the increase of business 
already noted. Let no one suppose that the efforts in- 
volved were easy or pleasant work for this Consul. Very 
much to the contrary, for n addition to the labor of inves- 
tigating conditions and carrying on the large correspond- 
ence necessary, the Consul spent a great deal of the time 
allotted him for leaves of absence (without salary) in 
personal work, and was further obliged to exert all the 
political influence that he could command in Washington 
to obtain liberty from the State Department, as it then 
existed, to do some things usually forbidden consular 
officials. 

Possibilities of the Service. 


The story illustrates possibilities of this service, which 
too many manufacturers regard with an expressive shrug 
of the shoulders. It is true that there are consuls who 
are of little use commercially, but in most such cases it 
is because they do not know how, not that the inclination 
is lacking. The service might easily be assisted by the 
guidance of our manufacturers themselves, and it is 
believed that the present Administration, as well as the 
temper of the people at large, is strongly in favor of 
weeding out incapable officials and substituting men of 
suitable timber as fast as possible. Meanwhile, manu- 
facturers who have met with disappointment in indi- 
vidual cases will do well to reflect before condemning 
the whole consular service, and to remember that com- 
mercial considerations are not the only ones that occupy 
a consul’s time and attention. 

el 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, &c., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 

Vutcan Prow Company, Evansville, Ind.: Catalogue 
and price-list illustrating Walking and Sulky Plows, 
Plow Repairs, Equalizers, Double Shovels, &c. 

Superior Tarp Company, Springfield, Vt.: Catalogue 
No. 2 relating to lines of Taps, Dies, Screw Plates, &c. 

Sessions Crock Company, Forestville, Conn.: [llus- 
trated catalogue No. 62, with accompanying revised price- 
list, referring to Sessions Clocks. 

Star ENAMELING & STamMPIne Company, Pittsburgh: 
Catalogue No. 10 illustrated in colors, listing gray mot- 
tled, blue and white and white lines of Enameled Ware. 

Srar Heet Pirate Company, Louis Sacks, proprietor, 
Newark, N. J.: Illustrated catalogue No. 11, referring to 
Star, Boston and Union Heel Plates and an extensive 
line of Shoe Lasts and Stands, Cobblers’ Outfits, Shoe 
Hammers, Foot Rests, Shoe Rasps, Files, &c. 

Wricut Wire Company, Worcester, Mass.: Catalogue 
handsomely illustrated, referring to Wheelock Rustproof 
Fences, Guards, Gates, &c. 

KiLpourRNneE & Jacoss Mre. Company, Columbus, Ohio: 
Catalogue No. 32 D, referring to contractors’ Dump Cars, 
Carts and Skips, and general catalogue No. 34, referring 
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to an extensive line of Wheel and Drag Scrapers, Wheel- 
barrows, Plows, Steel Sinks, &c. 

LANDAY STEEL RANGE Company, St. Louis: Illustrated 
catalogue of Matchless Steel Ranges. 

Hart & Cootry Company, New Britain, Conn.: Illus- 
trated booklet referring to H. & C. Wrought Steel Lockers. 

WESTERN WHEELBARROW & Mro. CoMPANY, Kansas 
City, Kan.: General catalogue No. 4, 1907, illustrating a 
large line of Trucks, Wheelbarrows, Lawn Swings, &c., 
together with list prices of same. ' 

E. G. Scuuttre & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: Illustrated 
price-list circular referring to their Cincinnati Chain 
Ice Tongs and an extensive line of Ice Tools, including 
Picks, Shavers, Saws and Seales and Cold Chisels. The 
company states that it manufactures Ice Tools of every 
description, and the original Cincinnati Chain Tong. 

Detroir WirRE & IRoN Works, Detroit, Mich.: Large 
illustrated circulars referring to ornamental Iron Fence, 
Gates, Window Guards, Furniture, &¢c., and Smith’s im- 
proved Marty pattern Mouse Trap. 

Reep & Prince Mre. Company, Worcester, Mass.: II- 
lustrated catalogue and price-list of Stove and Tire 
Bolts, Nuts, Screws, Rivets, &c. 

CHAMPION Too. & Hanpite Company, Evart, Mich.: 
Catalogue J illustrating and listing an extensive line of 
Lumbering Tools, &c. 

Gro. W. Pitkin Company, Chicago: Price catalogue 
No. 55 referring to Paints, White Leads, Varnishes, &c. 

WABASH ScrEEN Door Company, Chicago: Catalogue 
handsomely illustrated in colors referring to Wabash 
Stove Boards. 

BuTLer Bros., 495-497 Broadway, New York: Spring 
edition of the company’s catalogue, “Our Drummer,” 
for retailers only, with prices guaranteed during March 
or until the April catalogue is issued. 


—_+e—__—_ 


DEATH OF JOHN A. MARKLEY. 


OHN A.-MARKLEY, who died February 20, at his 
home, 2125 Calumet avenue, Chicago, aged 84 years, 
was for 30 years a prominent and highly esteemed Hard- 
ware merchant of that city. He was born at Frankfort, 
Ky., and received a common school education at Madi- 
son, Ind. His youth was spent on his father’s farm at 
Milton, Ky., and at 20 years of age he began the study of 
law with Hon. William MeKee Dunn at Madison, Ind. 
Later he engaged in the mercantile business in New Or- 
leans, and when the Mexican War broke out he was 
commissioned as lieutenant, and served as quartermaster 
until the end. After a brief business experience in Cairo, 
Ill., in partnership with Captain W. P. Halliday in the 
commission and banking business, he moved to Chicago, 
and in 1865 went into partnership with John Alling under 
the firm name of Markley, Alling & Co., to do a jobbing 
Hardware business. Of this firm he was the financial 
head until his retirement in 1895. 

Mr. Markley had a forceful personality, which led him 
to espouse a cause with enthusiasm or to combat it with 
vigor and pertinacity. Yet he was equally courteous to 
those who agreed or disagreed with him, having the 
charming manners which are not always among the pos- 
sessions of a busy merchant, but which mark the true 
gentleman. Conversation with him was always enlivened 
with an apt story or a quaint illustration, and his crit- 
icisms or differences left no sting. He is survived by his 
widow and daughter, Mrs. Wm. Vincent Baker, and a 
granddaughter. 

—_——_—.9-+- 

Shortly after April 1 a new Hardware firm under the 
name of Cobb, Whyte & Laemmer Company, will begin 
business at 45 South Clark street, Chicago. The moving 
spirits and organizers of the new firm are C. J. Cobb, 
T. P. Whyte and J. BE. Laemmer, all of whom have been 
connected with the Orr & Lockett Hardware .Company 
from 16 to 20 years, and George BE. Noyse, of the Wells 
& Nellegar Company. These gentlemen leave their re- 
spective employers with their best wishes and good will, 
and because of their ability and experience a large meas- 
ure of success is predicted for the new firm. 
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Correspondence. 


MANUFACTURERS’ MAGAZINE ADVER- 
TISING. 


To the Editor: Is there any good reason why a manu- 
facturer should not have the right to advertise his own 
brands of goods to the consumers, for the purpose of 
creating a demand for same? is the question that natu- 
rally arises in the mind of a manufacturer after reading 
your editorial of February 28. 

In these days when jobbers are pushing their own 
private brands of goods so strenuously, must a manufac- 
turer who takes pride in his brands sit supinely by and 
suck his thumbs and say to himself: “It is too bad that 
the jobbers are getting a large business on their private 
brands, through an army of salesmen and by plenty of 
advertising, and here I am obliged to wait for Mr. Hard- 
wareman to tell me when he wishes to purchase my 
goods?” 

It is possible that there are some manufacturers who 
are willing to take a back seat and assume the attitude 
mentioned, but we must say frankly that for ourselves 
we believe that the manufacturer has as much right as 
any one on earth can have to exploit his own brands to 
the public, so as to make them popular and create a 
demand for same either by advertising in popular maga- 
zines or through any other legitimate source whereby 
the result will be that the retailer and the jobber will 
derive the benefit therefrom. 


No Desire to Retail. 


Please understand that we are not advocating manu- 
facturers doing retail business, and thereby cutting out 
the dealer and the jobber. That point is entirely out of 
the question and does not enter in this at all, although 
we see that you intimate in your valued editorial that 
manufacturers are resorting to the method of advertising 
in magazines, &c., for the purpose of selling their goods 
direct to the consumer. It is, of course, possible that 
there are some manufacturers who have that purpose in 
view, but we are speaking strictly for ourselves and other 
manufacturers who have adopted magazine advertising 
as a method of bringing their brands before the attention 
of the consuming trade. 

Any one who has been engaged in the manufacturing 
business knows very well that the old process of working 
up a demand for one’s goods among consumers by trying 
to get the jobber to sell them to the dealer, then to have 
the dealer push them over the counter to the consumer is 
a mighty slow one. It might have been well enough 100, 
50 or 25 or even 10 years ago, but it will not do for this 
day and generation. 


An Invalid Objection. 


We are at a loss to understand why any retail Hard- 
ware dealer can have any valid objection to manufac- 
turers advertising in this manner. Of course, a dealer 
might say, “I do not wish or propose to handle” a cer- 
tain manufacturer’s goods, but that is another question, 
because even after a manufacturer has created inquiries 
or even a demand for his goods the dealer is not obliged 
to carry them in stock unless he wants to. This is a 
free country and every man has a right to do that 
which he thinks for his best interests. But a dealer’s 
not wanting to handle a certain manufacturer’s goods is 
surely no valid objection to that manufacturer adver- 
tising his wares in the magazines, newspapers or through 
any other legitimate source whereby he can reach the 
consumer’s attention. 


Introducing a New Article, 

Go into a retail Hardware dealer’s store with a new 
article or a new brand of goods to take the place of some 
other brand that he is handling, ask the dealer to put 
them in stock; what is the answer in 999 cases out of 
a thousand? Practically this: “I am very sorry, sir, 
but there is no demand for your brand of goods among 
my trade, and my clerks are too busy to take time to 
try to introduce them for you. You work up a demand 
and maybe some day I will handle them.” 
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Go into a Hardware jobbing concern, tell the buyer 
that you have the best line in the world; show him your 
samples; get him to admit that the goods are everything 
that you claim for them, and if he has not handled them 
before what will his answer be in 999 cases out of a 
thousand? “I am very sorry, sir; your goods are fine, 
and I don’t donbt but that they are all right, but there 
is no demand for them in our territory because so and 
so’s goods have the call. Whenever you work up a de- 
mand for your line among my customers, then I will talk 
to you about putting them in stock.” 


The Reason Why. 


Now, Mr. Editor, will you kindly answer this question: 
If you were a manufacturer trying to introduce a good 
line of goods under your own brand, and you should meet 
with that kind of a rebuff from the jobber and the Hard- 
ware dealer, what would you do? Would you decide 
it was no use to try any further? Would you close down 
your factory? Would you sit over in the corner and wait 
until the Hardware people said, “ Mr. Manufacturer, we 
have heard of your goods and now we want them?” or 
would you get a good, up to date, first-class, twentieth 
century move on yourself and advertise your goods to as 
great an extent as your capital would allow you to do 
and thereby endeavor to create a demand that would 
hasten the day when Mr. Dealer and Mr. Jobber would 
be glad to put your line in stock? 

That, as we understand it, is the reason why certain 
manufacturers are advertising, and not because they 
want to retail 1 cent’s worth of their wares direct to the 
consumer. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the retailers who have 
been discussing this matter in their conventions have 
inadvertently overlooked the main point. 


Drifting Along Destructive. 


The manufacturer who to-day allows things to drift 
along and who is only selling goods where the trade asks 
for them is, in our opinion, simply letting himself go to 
seed, as it were. Of course, such a manufacturer might 
have an old established business and be doing mighty 
well in these prosperous times, but when the day comes 

if it ever does—when things get dull again, then it 
will, we think, be a question of the survival of the fittest, 
and we have an idea that the fellow who advertises will 
be “in it.” 


Jobbers’ Special Brands a Menace. 


Another point, and one which we have hinted about, 
is that of the jobbers’ speciai brand. There are certain 
manufacturers to-day, who, on account of their immense 
business, may perhaps think that this special brand ques- 
tion does not amount to much, but some day they will 
wake up and they will find that they have been making 
altogether too large a proportion of these private brands 
as against their own brands. We think it can be said 
without successful contradiction, that the jobbers who 
are strenuously pushing their special brands are doing 
so in preference to any manufacturer’s brand that they 
have in stock. On some lines of goods they are prac- 
tically out of some manufacturers’ brands, while a few 
years ago they used to sell the latter largely. 

Now, the manufacturer in furnishing such special 
brands may be getting quite a large tonnage, but he is 
losing out in several ways, ali of which is going to react 
on his own brands of goods, and therefore, on his own 
prosperity some of these days and a great deal stronger 
than he possibly thinks at the present time. 


Where the Merchant Comes In. 


And in this connection we wish to add that if the 
retail Hardware dealer will stop to think for a moment, 
he cannot help but realize that the manufacturer who is 
advertising his goods in such a manner as to reach the 
eye of the consumer, is benefitting him (the dealer) 
thereby, because it is a protection to the dealer. The 
manufacturer advertises goods on which his own name 
appears. He knows what quality of material is in the 
article and what it is worth, and therefore what the 
dealer and the consumer ought to pay for it to get their 
real money’s worth; and the dealer and consumer buying 
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that article know who they can fall back on if it is not 
everything that is claimed for it. 

Can they say as much for goods that do not bear the 
manufacturer's name and which are made no one knows 
where? 

Please pardon this long letter, in which we hope we 
have made ourselves clear on the point that the manu- 
facturers who are advertising through the popular me- 
diums, to reach the consumers, are doing so to protect 
themselves from false competition, and to protect the 
dealer and the consumer in the matter of getting the 
right quality of goods at the right kind of prices and 
not for the purpose of retailing direct to the consumer. 
And therefore, in view of the above, we believe that such 
advertising should be looked upon by the dealers as being 
perfectly legitimate and for their interest. 

MANUFACTURERS’ BRAND. 





LETTER FROM ED. FORD. 


To the Editor: The report of the Indiana convention 
in The Iron Age of February 28 refers to the retailer's 
opposition to general publicity advertising, stating that 
“There was a decided tendency to ridicule the value of 
the inquiries which the manufacturers received and 
turned over to the trade,” &c. The secretary of the In- 
diana Association has in the past opposed advertising 
direct to the consumer, even when goods are sold only 
through jobbers and retailers. 

As we look at this subject it is unwise for the retailer 
to publicly oppose this class of advertising. 

Manufacturers Will Continue to So Advertise 
whether the retailer likes it or not, and the tendency of 
the times is: “ We save you the middlemen’s profits.” I 
know that the sales of several well-known lines would 
fall off one-half if publicity advertising was discontinued, 
and this refers to goods sold by retailers and not to con- 
sumers direct. 

Manufacturers will not discontinue this sort of ad- 
vertising, but rather increase it, and if the Hardware 
retailers oppose too strongly they may repent possibly 
when too late, as there are many other channels to reach 
the consumer. The average clerk in all lines will sell 
what the consumer asks for, and if the retailer imagines 
for a moment he can stop the manufacturer from trying 
to create a demand for certain brands Mr. Retailer is 
greatly mistaken. 


A Parcels Post Consideration. 


Hardware manufacturers as a whole have done their 


share to prevent favorable parcels post legislation, al- - 


though not a few who have a desire to sell the consumer 
direct, but fear so radical a change of methods, do not 
oppose parcels post, but rather favor it and on many, yes, 
very many lines, with even a moderate rate parcels post, 
manufacturers could supply consumers direct at a lower 
price to the consumer and a better profit to themselves 
than now enjoyed by distributing through the jobber or 
the retailer. Manufacturers know that 
Well Advertised Goods Are Easiest Sold, 

and an incident occurred last week that verifies this 
statement. A friend of mine was advised to shampoo his 
fast disappearing hair with tar soap. He called at a drug 
store, and asked the clerk for “a cake of tar soap.” The 
clerk inquired “ what kind,” and my friend immediately 
replied “ Packer's,” which was wrapped up and given 
him without comment. 

My friend, in relating this matter yesterday, said he 
expected the clerk to advise him which kind was best 
for the purpose he intended to use the soap for, but the 
question was so short, quick and unexpected, and he 
knew of no other make of tar soap, and had seen the 
Packer’s soap advertised, that he called for Packer's 
“automatically,” so to speak. He knew nothing of the 
merits of any particular make of tar soap, of which there 
are dozens, but general publicity advertising made the 
sale, 

Thousands of Sales 
are made over the counters every day because of manu- 
facturers advertising direct to the consumer. I heard a 
jobber recently tell a manufacturer that he had forced 
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him to add the manufacturer’s goods to his line by ex- 
tensive advertising. He had varieties enough, but his 
travelers sent in orders for the goods, retailers forwarded 
mail orders, and the jobber really was forced into adding 
a line he did not need. 

Go to a retailer or a jobber for the purpose of solicit- 
ing his business on a new article, and unless he is as- 
sured of the exclusive sale he will say, “I have no de- 
mand for it; create a demand and if it is profitable I will 
add it,” and the manufacturer creates a demand by ad- 
vertising to the consumer the merits of the Pansy 
brand. 

Factory to User 
means advertising largely in mail order publications, 
cutting out trade papers entirely, no trouble about cash 
discounts, eliminating special brands, catalogue contribu- 
tions and a thousand and one petty annoyances. Nothing 
will help more to bring about this condition than the 
retailer agitating and resolving that manufacturers dis- 
continue general publicity advertising. It cannot be 
stopped, or even checked, and the more the retailers pro- 
test the more of this sort of advertising will be done. 
Ep. Forp. 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY HARDWARE 
AND IRON ASSOCIATION. 


T's New York and New Jersey Hardware and Iron 





Association held its eighth annual dinner on Satur- 
day evening, March 9, at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City. There was an unusually large attendance of active 
members of the association in addition to guests. A num- 
ber of representatives of manufacturers of Vehicle Mua- 
terial were also present. The participants gathered in 
the reception room from 7 to 8 o'clock where friendships 
were renewed and notes on the year’s prosperity were 
compared. Dinner was served at 8 o'clock in the Yacht 
Room. Popular vocal selections enlivened the evening, 
and a professional entertainer rendered excellent sketches 
between the speeches. P. C. Quackenbush of Paterson, 
N. J., acted efficiently as toastmaster and happily intro- 
duced the various speakers. The gathering, as usual, 
was characterized by the good fellowship and fraternal 
feeling for which the association is noted. 

Among the manufacturing interests represented at the 
dinner were the following: E. 8S. Darlington, Hoopes 
Bro. & Darlington, West Chester, Pa.; F. W. Wurster, 
Jr., EF. W. Wurster & Co., Brooklyn; R. B. M. Cook and 
W. S. Comly, Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Com- 
pany, Port Chester, N. Y., and L. B. Morris, Cambria 
Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa. Other guests were M. 
Kisig, formerly a member of the association, but now 
retired from active mercantile business, and F. E. Thomp- 
son of The fron Age. A gift from Mr. Eisig, a handsome 
basket of flowers, graced the dining table. 

a 


WELLS BROS. COMPANY’S CATALOGUE. 


ELLS BROS. COMPANY, Greenfield, Mass., man- 

ufacturer of the Little Giant goods, has just issued 
catalogue No. 22, devoted to Taps, Dies, Screw Plates, 
Bolt Cutters and Nut Tappers, Reamers, Gauges, Special 
Tools, &e. Among new tools and machinery included in 
the catalogue are new assortments in single and full 
stocked Screw Plates, assortments for Pump Makers, 
Brazed Brass Tubing, Double and Triple Pipe Die Stocks, 
Horseshoe Taps, Spindle Stay Bolt Taps, Mud Plug or 
Washout Taps, Burring Reamers, Gauges Bolt Cutters 
and Nut Tappers, Ratchet and Tap Wrenches, 

—— @--o_—_____ 

SranDARD Horse SHoeE Company, Board of Trade 
Building, Boston, with works at South Wareham, Mass., 
has recently issued a new catalogue showing all the 
styles and shapes of Horse and Mule Shoes, of which it 
produces a large variety, and which, it is stated, are 
made from the best quality iron, finely finished. The 
eapacity of the plant is over 100,000 kegs a year, and it 
is now running full. An attractive advertising sign is 
being prepared and will soon be mailed to blacksmiths 
throughout the country. Merchants wishing a supply of 
these signs are requested to send in their names to the 
company. 
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BUTLER BROTHERS’ MINNEAPOLIS HOUSE 





produces an excellent mechanical action for easy, quick 
and economical freezing. The gearing is simple, compact 


: N schedule time the new Minneapolis house of and completely inclosed. The wearing parts are self- % 
; Butler Brothers, wholesalers of general mer- lubricating, with no possibility of oil dripping into either H 
3 chandise to merchants exclusively, was opened on March can or tub. The can is said to be made of high grade i 
1, and the company is now in position to look after the charcoal plate, heavily tinned and retinned. The freezer 
requirements of its growing trade in the Northwest. is made in 2. 3. 4. 6. & and 10 quart sizes. e 
The Butler Block is an imposing one and extends 330 ft. 
on Sixth street, with a frontage of 173 ft. east on First - 
and Second avenues N. The hight of the structure varies Marvel Rod Cutter. 
H from eight stories on First avenue to nine stories on 





Second avenue, with a basement under the entire building 
and a sub-basement under a part of it. This provides a 
total floor area of 541,000 sq. ft.. or about 13 acres. 
Through the property run railroad tracks connecting 
with the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, giving 330 
ft. of private track. This permits handling freight in 
and out of the car over their own platform, saving all 
cartage and much waste handling. The new building is 
finely appointed and up to date throughout and lacks 
nothing that will contribute to the quick and economical 
handling of business. Nineteen hundred and seven marks 
the beginning of Butler Brothers’ thirty-first year in busi- 
ness and is impressively signalized by the opening of this 
new and immense house. More than 70 acres of floor 


The bench tool shown in the accompanying cut is 
made by Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Company, 104-124 N. 
Francisco avenue, Chicago. It is designed for the smooth, 
even cutting of rods and wire, which is effected by cir- 
cular cutting dies graduated in size up to the limit of 
the machine’s capacity. The operating lever is geared to 
the cutting lever in a position that makes it easy to use, 
and guards against danger of injury to the operator’s 








space are now afforded by their distributing plants in A 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and Minneapolis and , 
sample houses in Baltimore and Dallas. ' { 
faemeprestnnlpeniongeamen ie 
Jack Frost Freezer. 
The Sturges & Burn Mfg. Company, Harrison and 
Green streets, Chicago, Ill, has put on the market the 
Jack Frost freezer, shown in the accompanying illustra 
tions. It is described by the company as a high grade Varvrel Rod Cutter, Lever Handle with Gauge. t 
multiple motion machine, the tub being strong and sub- 
stantially made from selected material, thoroughly kiln es , ba 
hand. The handle lever is fitted in a socket and may 
be easily removed when desired. It will be noticed that 
the center of leverage is placed low, lessening the pull 
on the bench and adding to the tool’s stability. An ad- 
justable gauge is provided to facilitate the cutting of 
duplicate lengths. The cutter is made in two sizes, No. milk 
5. weight 12 Ib., having capacity for rods from \ to i! 


o-~ 


% in.; No. 6, weight 35 Ib., capacity from % to % in. 
_—_—_s-o_—_——_ 


McArthur Portable Fire Escape. 


The MeArthur Portable Fire Escape Company, 199!) 
Clark avenue, S. W., Cleveland, Ohio, represented by 
Parker & Ernst, 35 Nassau street, New York, has re- 
cently put on the market McArthur’s portable fire escape 

and “ Jacob’s Ladder,” here shown. It is intended for 
Fig. 1. Jack Frost Freezer. : : . : 3 
permanent use in all kinds of structures by means of 





dried to guard against shrinkage, and bound with extra 
heavy hoops of galvanized iron. All castings and gear- 
ings are also heavily galvanized. The beater in the cen- 





Fig. 2.—-Sectional View of Interio: 


Fig. 1.—Bronze Metal Window Hook. 
ter and the scrapers in contact with the inside surface 
of the can are independent parts in construction and which, in emergent cases, to make a quick exit, and, in 
operation, and travel in opposite directions. The can, a narrower style for travelers, to be conveniently carried 
also moving in an opposite direction from the scrapers, in a trunk. The regular escape is said to have a tensile 
combined with the double action of the interior device. strength of 1500 to 4000 Ib.. according to the demand 
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and style of ladder. Fig. 1 represents one of several 
styles of bronze metal hooks to quickly grip window 
frames as the ladder is thrown out of a window prepara- 
tory to making a descent; weighing but 9 ounces and 
having a tensile strength of 3185 lb. Fig. 2 illustrates 
one style of cast aluminum step and the method of se- 
curely holding it, at any desired point, to the four flex- 
ible cables or wire ropes, 5-32 in. in diameter, made of 
galvanized steel wire. The step itself, of cast aluminum, 
has a flat surface supported by two vertical flanges, truss 
shaped, with cross braces for uniting the flanges, thus 


Fig. 2.—Cust Aluminum Step, Showing Mcthod of Attachment. 


providing openings at the upper surface of the step 
which serve both for a firm foothold and a hand grip 
as well. In the regular ladder the step is 13 in. wide, 
weighs but 7 ounces, has a tensile strength of 1940 Ib., 
is % in. deep at ends and 1% in. in the center. The 
inner prongs of the step, resting against the outer wall, 
give a clearance of 3% in. to extreme front, thereby af- 
fording a good foothold under trying conditions. At the 
ends of each step there is a clamping device secured in 
a box shaped orifice against the four cables and tightly 


Fig. 3.—Sectional View of Window with Fire Escape in Position. 


fastened with round head brass bolts. Another and 
lighter style of step has a plain surface and single web 
for a much lighter ladder, the step weighing but 64 
ounces, and having a tensile strength of 1200 Ib. The 
step used for the travelers’ portable fire escape to carry 
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in baggage is 8% in. wide, weighs but 2% ounces each, 
and will bear a strain of 840 lb. Fig. 3 illustrates part 
of a window and the ladder suspended ready for use, 
the distance from inner clamp to top of first step being 
28 in., allowing adequate space for the chain to hang 
over window sill. The steel wire Triumph chain is made 
of 5-32 in. wire, galvanized, connecting with the wire 
rope by means of flexible bronze metal joints, there being 
a lin. hollow nickeled rod to keep the sides together. 
Fig. 4 is a view of the ladder rolled up with the bottom 
portion on inner side of coil, so that in an instant, by 
engaging the clamps on window sill, the bundle can be 
thrown out of the window, unfolding as it descends. 
Among other styles of hooks to support the ladder is 
one for use on vessels of various kinds for going over 
the side, while another is in two parts for house use. 
In the latter a portion is screwed permanently to inner 
side of sill, having two projecting lugs onto which the 
other part attached to ladder chain slips, and which is 


Fig. 4.—Ladder Rolled Up Ready for Use or Storing. 


held securely by two pins on each side, so attached as 
always to be ready for quick use. The salient features 
of this fire escape, as referred to by the company, are that 
it is fireproof, will neither tangle, kink, swing or cor- 
rode, is of light weight, is accessible from as many floors 
as there are windows in line of the fall of the ladder, 
and can be quickly put in service or stored away. It can 
be made in any length desired or furnished in sections, 
which may be locked securely in an instant to form one 
long ladder. If so ordered, a portable electric lamp, 
shown in Fig. 4, can be furnished with the ladder and 
attached to it, so that a light is always available by 
pressing a button. The extreme lightness of the alum- 
inum steps and wire cables make a bundle which in the 
erdinary or heavier style, weighs but 18 Ib. to a 25 ft 
length. 
——__-__.9---———————_— 


Invisible Roll Wire Screen. 


The Invisible Roll Screen Company, 446-456 Adelphi 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., offers the Invisible roll wire win- 
dow screen, here shown. It is installed on the inside 
of the window, being applied to the stop beads by four 
screws, as in Fig. 1, which illustrates the screen com- 
plete, with wire cloth out of sight. ‘Regularly the frame 
is of Bessemer sheet steel, and in special construction 
can be of brass, copper or bronze, according to specifica- 
tion. The steel frame is usually enameled in various 
colors to match inside trim, the finer metals having 
polished or dull finishes. In operation the screen rolls 
up and down, and in rolling down the wire cloth is 
rolled in a case but 1% in. in diameter, adjusted on the 
window sill. The side guides applied to the stop beads 
are 14% in. wide. The mechanical construction of the 
screen is as follows: In the case, upon which the wire 
cloth is rolled, is placed a steel tape, upon either end 
of which brass drums are attached. The steel tape is 
passed over and around the idler carriers at top of 
guides, making a circuit of the drums attached to the 
steel tape, thereby forming practically a continuous 
steel tape, which in action permits the screen to auto- 
matically stop at any desired point and without using 
springs. In raising or lowering the window sash this 
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screen can be adjusted to simultaneously follow the bot- 
tom rail and to cover any desired opening, the screen 
operating entirely independent of the window sash, ex- 
cept as the screen follows the movement of the sash when 
so attached to it. It is noiseless in operation, does not 
deface woodwork in installation, and owing to its metal 
construction will not bind or stick. The screen may 
remain in the window frame all the time and is always 
ready for use. The entire window can be screened by 
duplicating the installation at the top, in inverse order, 
rolling from top downward and from the bottom upward, 
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Fig. 1.—Invisible Roll Wire Window Screen, Complete. 


or either sash can be covered singly. In general house- 
work Pompeian bronze wire cloth, rustless, 14 mesh, is 
used, and in railroad cars brass wire cloth of 130 mesh, 
the latter having 16,900 square openings to the square 
inch, as against 196 in the 14 mesh. In case of injury 
or accident the screen cloth can be easily renewed, but 
it will not rust or corrode. This mechanical construc- 
tion is also being used for rolling the window curtain 
cloth in railroad cars, and it is the intention to apply this 
constructive principle to the rolling of transparent sheet 
celluloid, in connection with automobiles, which provides 
a durable, glass-like protection without the perishability 
or danger of flying glass in the event of fracture from 
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any cause. This style of screen can be used also on 
casement windows, whether opening inwardly or out- 
wardly, the screen being installed on the opposite side 
from which the window is opened. The inconspicuous 
frame work, in special construction, can be supplied in 
sheet brass, copper or bronze, in polished or dull finishes. 
In an illustrated descriptive booklet, issued by the com- 
pany, six combinations of window screen installations are 
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Fig. 2.—Screen as Applicd to Lower Half of Window. 


shown as applying to regular upper and lower sash win. 
dows. Some of the advantages claimed for this screen 
by the company are its convenience, noiselessness and 
easy operation, that it rolls out of sight, is not between 
the eye and window pane, that the annual expense for 
removal and installation of screens is eliminated, and 
that the frame serves as a window. strip, a weather strip 
being furnished for the meeting rail. Its durability and 
rustless character, positive motion and noninterference 
with the cleaning of windows are also mentioned. 
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Cylinder. light filtered.......... ee Woe we. seg 59 @60 
Dark, filtered..........+-s++++ 16%4@17T% aie oil 
Paraffine, 903-907 gravity........ 144 @M4% n eh 
OD NB nines tach th --epans 13. @13% | Black, Lampblack............... 12 @14 
@BS gravity. .......cceeececeveees 10%@11% | Blue, Chinese,....... : 
Red cecvccccccccccccesensccesens 13 @14% | Blue, Prussian 








Blue, Ultramarine,............+- 13 @ib ?b 
WE connnstscecceess li @it Ns DOOD carsaningeeceuseuedas 16 @2 
CN CRs acsddencccncayes GE | LOm®, COM... .cccccsccccsccccsee 4 @6 
Cs Rb ac ciwecedssvecececens Cee Cie cectecectcccucce 4 @6 
Ss IE Ate cccanecenaanades 132 @15 | Blue, Chinese..........cccccccces 0 @33 
Sienna, Burnt........sssseeeee- 2 @b PE vac cacagnewennend 2 @32 
ge ~ Seaieienecectiaereaiitlts 11 @14 | Blue, Ultramarine.............. #2@15 
Ss Maen cancesberdssctees ll @u | ews. Be 4dusconttecncodes %@ 1 
: aie | Cr WOE Qe oc cedscced $3.10@3.25 
White Lead, Zine, wow” . | aun, quae, ordinary...... 3%@ 7 
rreen, irome, pure........... 17 @3 
Lead, English white, in Oil.. 9%@10 teed, Red, bbis., 44 bbls., ieee... @ 7% 
Lead, American White: itharge, bbls., % bls., kegs.... @7% 
Lots of 500 ib or over, in Oil... @ 7% | Ocher, American $8.50@16.00 
Lots less than 500 Ib, in Oil... @8 American Golden............. 2 2%4%@ %&% 
Lead, White, in oil, 25 tb tin French ......... 1%@ 2 
pails, add to keg price...... «. @% Foreign Golden 3 @4 
Lead, White, in oil, 12% & tin Orange Mineral, 10 @12 
pails, add to keg price...... .. @1 ie aa it 10%@12 
Load, sey nite. mot. tte 5 b 1% CD, itndanemeapgeecns 8'%42@10 
ass’ ins, a oO keg price . ie Se ees tet aes 4 . 
Seed Aunetionn. Seseent’ Der iota 12 EE Sntcttenipbnndssacanes 84@ 8% 
tons and over %¢ rebate: and 2% for Red, Indian, English........... 1%@ 6 
cash if paid in 15 days from date of PIs bi asuiewintaneneakcpnan 3 @M% 
invoice; for lots of 500 Ibs, and over | Red, Turkey, English.......... 4 @10 
2% for cash if paid in 15 days from | Red. Tuscan. English.......... 7 @10 
date of seatbee, for lots of less seen Red. apetian, Amer..# 100 t $0.50@1.2 
Zinc, American, dry..........+ 5%@ M% | g: Veeiiin * Makes eae 
Zinc, French: jenna. Italian, Burnt and 
Antwerp, Red Seal, dry.......... 8% I Powdered .....+..+--+.sseees 3 % 
Antwerp. Green Seal, dry........ 10% alten, Raw. Powdered weeees ue k 
Paris, Red Seal, dry...........+0-. GY re ae wo rcceressensece 
Parle, Green Seal, 4xy.......... 1 American Burnt and Pow’d. 14@ 2 
T: 
Zine, VM. French, in Poppy Oil: Re een oncewee ns. = ton oe ma 
jreen Seal: EEE «ae ccecedées on 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 13%@13% | Terra Alba, French..# =. 90@ 1.00 
Lots of less than 1 ton...... 13% @13% English nestnneananed P 1 00 “30@ 1.00 
Zine, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: American ..# 100 , No. 1, .5@ 2 
Red Seal: American ..# 100 fh, No. 0@ 65 


Lots of 1 ton and over...... 11%@12% Umber, T’key, Bnt. & Pow. 24@ 3% 
Lots of less than 1 ton...... 12%@12% | Turkey, Raw and Powdered.. 24@ % 


Diseounts.—French Zinc.—Discounts Burnt, American.............. 1%@ 2 
to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or mixed Raw, American................ 1%@ 2 
grades, 1%: 25 bbis., 2%; 50 bbis,, 4%. Yellow, re lA hilar de deat ed 3 @15 

ao ermilion merican Lead....10 
Dry Colors eb Quicksilver, WOE ncitcaeanins aes 6 @ 
OR @4@10 uicksilver, bags.............. @t6 
Black Drop, American......... 4 @6 English, Imported............. 65 
Black Drop, English...........- 5 @15 CNG ei Vinecvaidch canddcoutl $0.90@1,06- 


te, 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


Goods—that is, those which are made by 


more than one 


manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named. 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from 


manufacturers or jobbers. 
broken packages often command higher prices, 


orders and 
while lower 


Very small 


prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type (Roman) 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 
represent the prices to the small trade, 


relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


They usually 
lower prices being 


obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.— 
means of the symbol @. 


Prcunor: Blind— 


Dumestic, 
North's 
Zimmerman s— 
wi ndow Stop— E 
lves’ Patent % 
Taplin’s Perfection........++++0- cocci 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anti—Rattlers— 
Fernald Mfg. Co. Burton. Anti- 
Rattlers, So om. paire, Nos, 
$0.75; 2, $0.60 $1.00; 
Fernald Quic i * fitter, 
pairs 


Anvils—American— 


Eagle Anvils ? 

Hay-Budden, Wrought 929% ¢ 

fventen 9ctestesesboneinsaln # tb Pe@9%e¢ 
Imported— 

a Wright & Sons, # I, 84 to 349 
ll¢ ; 350 . 600 Ib, Me AT 
“hnwie Vise an rill— 
Miliere Fails Co., $18. 15&10% 
Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Apple, &c. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths'’— 
Livingston Nail Co. 33% % 

Augers and Bits— 


Com, Double Spur 

Jennings sate, rey, finish.... 
eee 

65a 6545 


eeeeeeee 


Black Lip or Blued. 
Boring Mach, Augers 
Cur its, 12-in, twist 
bord’s Auger and Car B 
Ft. Washington Auger Co., 

ard’s 
fae Pat. Avon & Bits 
c ennings 

No, 10 ext. lip. RB. Jennings’ list. .25% 

No. 30, R. Jennings’ list 4047 
Russell Jennings’ 2 
L Hommedieu Car Bits 
Mayhew’s Countersink 
Pugh’s Black 
Pugh’s Jennings 
Snell's Auger 
Snell's Be eee Bits 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist 
Snell’s King Auger Bits 
Wright's Jennings’ Bits 

Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drilis, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 


Clark's smail, $18; large, — 

Clark’s Pattern, No. f 27% 
No. 2, $18 G& 

Ford’s,' Clark’s Pattern 


C. E, Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat. 5% 
Lavigne ot. small size, $18.00; large 


Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 
Common Dodie. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 

German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.75; 11 to 13, $5.75 

Hollow Augers— 

Bonney l’at., per doz. .$5.50@6. 

hae 5& 10%, 


25% 
‘Ship Augers and Bits— 
sie se 0410 


c © seunines & Co.: 

L’ Homenedion’ BD ccssessandquntemean 15% 
Watrous’ 

Snell's 

Awl Hafts—See Handles, 
Nechanics’ Tool, 
Awls— 

Brad Awls: 

Handled gro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.68@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 

Peg Awls: 

Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 81@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 

Scratch Atcle: 
Handled, Com...gro. $8.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket..gro0.$11.60@12.00 
Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 

Axes— 

Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
First Quality.. . -$5.75@5.00 
Second Quality $5.25@ 4.50 

loudle Bit, base csotghte: 

First Quality. . $7.00@ 7.50 
Recond Onalitn. $6. 5074 75 


A range of prices is indicated by 
Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Agile 
jron or Bteci 


-FA@s ¢ 


Axles— 
Concord, Loose Collar. ) 
Concord, Solid Collar.. .4%4@5%¢ 
No, 1 Common, Loose. .342.@4 ¢ 
No. 7% Uom., New Sty are 
No. 2 Nolid Collar 8% @45% 
lialf Patent: ( 

Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12... .70@7%57, 

Nos. W0@75% 

Nos. V5 @75€5 7, 

Nos. 75 @75E5 %, 

Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 
lb., HaGs¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 


b., 54G@6¢ 
Half Patent 


b., De@10¢ 
Bait Fishing— 
Benders: 


ib. sevcess 


B Bait.... 
Competitor Bait 


Bailances— 
Caldwell uew list 
Pullman 


pring— 

& rin Balances. ..+ +» -50&10@60% 
iatillon’s 
Light Spe. Balances 50@50& 10%, 
Straight Balances. 10%, 

Circular Balances 


Large Vial 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— aa 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 I 
er Ib. Gist 


Towe 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate. gro. $8.5) 


Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams 
Chattillon’s No. 
Chattillon’s No, 2 


Beaters, 
Holt-Lyon Co. : 
No. 12 Wire Coppered #8 doz. $0.80; 
Tinned $0. 
No, 11 Wire Coppered # doz. $1. 15; 
Tinned ... 
No. 10 Wire Tinned # doz, $1. 53 
Western W, 


Carpet— 


Egge- 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 

Holt, per. don, No. 5, pion. $0.80; 
No. Jap’d, $1.15; B, Jap'd, 
S85. No. 6, Jap’d, ae. 
io, Jap’d, per doz. No. 2, 


Taplin “Mfg. Co. : 
Improved Dover, ss Bt gro., No. 60, 
00; No. ; No, 100, $7.00; 
102, Tin’; $8.50; No, 
Hotel, °$15.00; "No. 152, Hotel 
Tin’d, Sit.00; No, 200, Tumbler, 
: $02, Tumbler Tin'd, 
50: No 300, Mammoth, per 
doz., $25.00. 
Turner & Se ymour Mfg. 
T. & 8. 
Western, W. G. # gro., Buffalo, 
No, 2, $8.00; Perfection, No. 3 


Wonder (R M, Co,)..®@ gro. net, $6.3 
Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List. . 
Split Leather 
Grain Leather 


eae 


H 
Inch... 6 10 
Doz.. "$5.50 6.15 6.60 7.15 7.70 
Molders— 
Inch..9 10 11 2 
Doz.. .$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 
Bells— Cow— 
Ordinary Goods..  HASATSE NES 
High grade 
Jersey 
Texas Star 


Abbe’s Gong 
Barton Gong. 
Home. R 


Net Prices. 


Han 
Polished, eran 
White Metal.. 
Vickel Plated 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 


per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. 


Names of Manufacturers.—Tlor the 


discount. 


names and ad- 


dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued May, 1906, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, 


Machinery trades. 
Standard Lists.— 


ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


Hardware and 


A new edition of “ Standard Hard- 
has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants, 


50410 @50E 1045 7, 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells & ‘ 
Silver’ Chime 
Miscellaneous— 
Farm Bells.... i 
Church and School 
fable Call Bells 


Leather— 


6985 % 
- 606 ans $ 


Belting— 


katra Heavy, Short —. 
Regular Short Lap. 
Standard 

Light Standard 
Cut Leather Lacing 457, 
Leather Lacing Sides, per eq. ft. ee 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade). 
6@7546 % 
. - G08 107, 


Common Sees . 
; 6045 60610% 
L60k 


Standard 
ketra .... 
High Grade.. 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender 
Detroit er Lightnin. 
Reese $4.25; No $7.25; 
No, s0.507 No 4, $16.25; No. 5, 


$20. 
Green River Tire Benders and i 
SL: sitkutentmeharbkepdaessts theanet 


Bicycle Goods — 


John 8. Leng’s Son & Co,’s 1907 list : 
ae. Parts, Spokes 
ubes 


Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden 
Hartz at. Tackle Blocks 
B. & L. 


Wood Snatch, 50%; Ecli 
Steel 15% Hollow Steel,’ 5041 
Star Wire Rope, 50%; Tarbox Metai 
ath 50% ; Tarbox New Style 
foe 5o&10%/; Wire Rope Snatch, 


Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock ong, 
Junior 


Stowell’s Novelty, Mal, Iron 
Stowell’s Loading 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, ée 
Paper Embossed 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keouffel & Keser Co..........csscccsee 3344% 


Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carrtage (cut thread): 

% X 6 and smaller. Né12\44a—% 

Larger and Longer .60424a—% 
Phila. Eagle $3.00 list May 24,’99 


n% 
Bolt Ends @6545° 
Machine, % @v 4 and PR my 
Wek IZYYG—% 
Machine, larger and longer. . 
60k TG — %, 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knch: 
Se VE ae ae 
Per doz.?¢).30 .35 .46 60 .80 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, ~s 
Inch 6 10 
. $1.20 1's0 2.25 
Cast i on . Chain, Flat Japanned: . 


Inc 
1.40 1.65 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 
Inch 8 10 
Per ara i $0.75 95 1.25 
Wrought “Barrel ‘Japd. “o> 
Barrel Bronzed 60410 
Spring “‘ieioainé nam’ 
Shutter - 055k 1045 ™ 
oo Neck 
Square 
Ives Patent Door . 


_ Plow and Stove— 
65é10@—% 
85@85e10% 


Common Iron 
Norway Iron......... 
Awmericau Screw Company 
Norway Phila., list Oct, ‘16, o., 
Kagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ’ ines 
State, list Dec. 28, ’ BUY 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84. me 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, '84....8244% 
Eclipse, list Dec, > ‘99 33: 
Mount Carmel Bolt 
Norway Phila., list Oct, 16, *84.. 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, '81.. ite , 
Mount Carmel, list 28, 99. 80% 
Russell, B Burdsall & Ward Bolt ‘& 
u 
Empire, “ist Dec. 2, '99 
Norway Phila., list i 
Shelton Co.: 
Tiger Brand, list Dec. 28, 80% 
Phila., Eagle, list Oct, 16, 188i. 824% 
Upson Nut Co.: 
Tire 


Borers, Tap— 

Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
Inch 1% I% ™ 2 
Per doz.. 1 $4.80 660 6.40 8.00 
FO eve Jes anh. 2% 
Per doz -$6.65 11.50 

Enterprise Mfg. "Co. "No, 7 — “e 
2, $1.75; No. 3, $2.50 each 2% 


Boxes, Mitre— 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
don Improved, 2&10% Langdon 
Acme 5& 10% 
Perfection 
Seavey 
Stanley R. & Co,: } 
460, 30%; Nos, "50 and 60 
Braces— 
Comaya Ball Americas. $1.25@1.90 
Barber 10& 10@60& 10%, 
Fray’s ‘Gennios 8 a 60%, 
omye No, 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 te. 


C, E. Jennings & Co 
Mayhew’s Ratchet.. 
Miller Fal uick Action H ‘ 
Mil ie Ev ge Braces 
, Peck’s Pat. éigeons 
Stinks’ Rn « ©: 


"Co. 
Stanley, 35%; Victor 
Brackets— 
Wrought Steel 
Griffin’ 8 
Griffin's Folding Brackets 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf, 75%; Sink...50°% 
Western, W. G. Co., Wire 608 10° 
Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 
Broilers— 


Kilbourne Mfg. Co 
iy is 


steeeees oe BWA 


eae 


80@80E5% 
70&10% 


80% 
75@75&10° 
Buckets, Galvanized— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 

Quart. 10 2 kt 
Water, Reg. ..25.35 28.00 32.00 ] 
Water, Hvy.. .45.35 48.00 52.00 > 
Fire, Rd. Btm.$2.00 34.65 38.65 | 
Well 87.385 41.35 $5.35 
Bucks, Saw— 

i . $36.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Ring<, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 

Wrought, High List, Oct. 26, '06. 
) 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s i & 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40€19@50% 
Fast Joint, Narrow. . 0k 10Q50% 
Loose Joint 5% 
Loose Pin. > 16% 
Mayer’s Hinges aig pth 'n ee aa 
Parliament Butta 
Wrought Steel-— 
Discount. 
Reversible and Broad. .75% 
Light Reversible, Light 
Narrow 15%, 
Loose Joint, Narrow. I’ht 
Inside Blind, etc. enex 
Back Flaps, 
Chest 


Extra, 


10£10@— 


ages, Bird — 
Hendryx Brass: Series 3000. 5000, 
Too, *T0% : 1200, 25%; 200, 300, 600. 


Fa Se a ee oe 
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Hendryx Bronze; Series 700, 0, 800. 40% 


Hendryx Enameled, 
wValipers—see Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong.....por lb., 4444¢ 
Sharp, 1 prong...per lb. , 44@s 
Seekers ited, 41@4% ¢ ; Sharp, 4'2@4 
Gautier, Biunt, 4@4% ; Hort aepene 
Perkins’, Blunt, # 6¢ ; oath 


Can Openers— 
see Openers, Can. 


Cans, Milk— 


Illinois Pattern.....$ 
New York Pattern. 
Baltimore Pattern. 
Dubuque 


Cans, Oil— 
Buffalo Family Oil Cans: 
uffalo : y 5 10 gal. 
$18.00 60.00 129.60 gro., net. 

Caps, Percussion— 


Eley’s E. B..... +wen 
i ae 
| Sg OTT re 
G. EB. 

Musket 


se 
at we 


Primers— af 
Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .20&5% 
Primer Shells and Bullets..154é10% 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 


Cartridges— 


Blank Cartridges; 
$2 C. 5 Se 
$8 O. Bop 81.000 oc ccccccs MGS 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50........10&5 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75.......-. 1045 

B. B. Caps, Con, Ball, Goes. $1.90 

B. B. Caps, Round Baill. 2 

Central Fire. 25% 

Target and Sporting Rifle. 1565 

Primed Shells and Bullets. me 


seeee 


Rim Fire, Sporting.........50 
E 1545 


Rim Fire, Military. 
Casters— 


TS aka cine oceapenaeeeeee 
Plate ...4.4.++ -60&10@60£1045 
Philadelphia .........7T5@%5é10 


Acme, Ball Bearing...... cee eeeeeg BIBS 







nti-Friction..... 
Gem (Roller Bearing).. 
Martin’s Patent (Phoeni: 
Standard Ball Bearing. 
Tucker's Patent low list.... 
Yale (Double Wheel) low 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


' Chain, Coil— 
! American Coil, Straight Link: 
18-6 % 5-6 %& 7-16 % 9-16 
1 $8.77 6.17 5.02 4.57 4.37 4.27 4.22 
5 % Wwtol 1% to 1% inch. 
$h.17 = 4.07.02 4.12 
In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 
German Coil. .... . .60&10€10@10% 
Halter— area 
Halter Chaing........- 60G@60E5% 
Ges man Pattern Halter Chains, 
list “—_ *%, ‘7 £10485 % 
Covert Mfg. Co, 
‘alter upadecnrensenl niencecuenseneeee 
Cow Ties— 

See Halters and Ties. 

Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, “Merolgh Standard: sae Pr 
nF -3, ra with rin 
ty —6-2, Ntraight, with ring . $28.06 
64—8-2, Straight, with ring. $32.00 
6\4—10-2, Str’ ght, with ring . $37.00 


NOTE. ae - i Spete. 
Twist Trace. apes mn ‘or Nos. 





and 3, 2c; ‘No. 1, 8c; Peo Nite ‘0 price of 

Straight Link. 

Lastern Standard Traces, = 
On Chait, GC... ccccces 6045 % 

Miscellaneous— 

Jack Gnem, list July 10, ’98: 
TVOm occ dWeccccscccs + OOM 
BPGOO. coco vnc ous ce civics 504107, 

Safety and Plumbers’ Chain, 


606109 
Gal. Pump Chain. oe ld. 4GI4% 





Covert Mf 
‘Breast, fialter: Heel, Rein, wee 
DOU p cthabaddede sce csetévecncdbdedeus , 
Oneida Community: 
American Halter, os and Kennel 
-35& 24% @40% 
nd Kennel 
. -70&10% 
“<n 50° 
Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
Oneida Community: 
*  §$teel Chain........ Sag ccedpbecde- ened 60° 
Pullman: 


Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain. 
60&10°% 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 

Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, 100 
PR SA dutsionasakadanvedarceud - 25@$3.00 

Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 


Chalk —(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue....gro., 50@55¢ 
Carpenters’ Red.....gro., 45@50¢ 
Carpenters’ White...gro., 40@45¢ 


Checks, Door— 


| 0, RE SE ee See oe 45% 
SS eae $54.00 
| Re a Daccesdecreesoced 33% 


Chests, Too!— 
American. Tool Chest Co.: 
Rovs’ Chests, with Tools.......... 55% 


_ THE IRON AGE 





Gentlemen’s Chests, with “Tools. 0% 
Farmers’, Carpenters,’ etc., Chests, 
ME RMS are oc. ka eke aay 20% 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters 
Se SEN caccccusuccesennensaé 0% 
eS cccccecicesancnneixsaad 50%, 


Cc, E. Jennings & Co.'s Machinists’ 


We Cicinddcédacavaccccvavs 33%&10% 

Chisels— 
SocketFraming andFirmer 
Standard Jiist....... 70410 @75% 
PE i ndbe baveddanikawacseaudedten 30% 
Charles Buck Edge Tool Co........ 30%, 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 

Socket Firmer No. 10............- 60% 

Socket Framing No, 15..........-. 60%, 
Ts raha adden enh uaecaeusa 66%4@70 
L. & I. J. White Co......... 30@30K5 

Tanged— 

Tanged Firmers..... S056 35% 
RE ee ay ee WwW, 
Charles Buck Edge Tool Co........ 30”, 

kK. Jennings & Co. Nos, 191, 181. .25% 
L, & I. J. White Co..........0. 5&5 % 


Cold— 
Cold Chisels, good quality. 19@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair ow: 11@12¢ 


Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks................ 35% 


Almond Turret Six-Tool ‘Chuck... 





each Pat., each $8 
DEED ncctncedcaredeesac 
Blachkamsithse’ ...cccccoccccccccccsegeses 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks.... y 
Pratt’s Positive Drive............++++ 5% 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 40% 
Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 40% 
Combination, Reversible Jaws..... 40% 
Drill Chucks, New Model, 25%; 
Standard, 40&10%; Skinner Pat., 
3%; Positive Drive.............. 40% ‘ 
Planer Chucks. ......cccccccccccceces 30% 
Face Plate JawS.......cccccscccsees 40% 
Standard Tool Co.: 5 
Improved Drill Chuck......... escolly 


Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ‘. 
7, 8 and 17, 40% ; ike Mivtcadeu 3% 
— Combination, Nos. 82 
Geared Scroll, Nos. 33, 34 and 3%. 30% 
Independent Iron, Nos. 2 and 318. a5 











Independent Steel, No. 64......... 
Union Drill, Nos, 000, 00. 100, 101, 
Pa. ss dacunineianent 36% 

Union Czar Drill.............cccee. 25% 

Universal 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..35% 

Universal, No, 42.......e0seeeeees: 30”, 

Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos, 28, 30, 

48 and 50 , 

Steel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and 
Westcott Patent Chuc 

Lathe Chucks 50% 

Little Giant Auxiliary Drili......50% 

Little Giant Double Grip Drili..50° 

Little Giant Drill, impeores. -» 507 

CNN BCs cccssesecccccveceveccese 50° 

Scroll Combination Lathe.. e000 SOK 

Clamps— 

Adjustable, Hammers’......... 2W@0&5%, 

Carriage Makers’, P., 8. & 

CU éndgaceenwenduudiecudpsends 40& 10@50%, 
Besly, PRR cocnecdvothanbacte 33%&10% 
— s, Utica Drop “Forge & aoe ' 
Wood Workers, Hammers’....... 40&10% 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....... 45%, 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 


Star Shank. All Steel..#@ doz. $3.24 net 
W. & C. ay intl, Steel, # doz., 


7% in., $3.00; 

aecentiee Buteters’— 
es TO, ccccuccen setentes panndeutees 30% 
Fayette R. Plumb.............0.0... 307 
We Oe SE, Fe RE Ci cn cceass caecnce 30°? 

Clippers, Horse and 


Sheep— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Gompary : 
1902 Chicago Horse, each 
2th Century Horse, each. .$5,00 
net Horse, oe 
Chicago Belt Horse, each .$20.00 
Stewart's Enclosed Gear x 
i eee $6.75 8 
Stewart's Patent Sheep Shear- 
ing Machine, each....... $12.75 
Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- ' 
ing Machine, No. 8, each..$9.75 j 


Clips, Axle— 
Regular Styles, list July 1, 05.80% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
See Wire, dc. 


Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 





Racking, Liquor, Bottling, 
ee a A are fk 604k 100065 % 
Compression Bibbs. . .55410@60% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 
RE I ai a a wy 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son’s 


ED Antncataneedbbinacdusasise duakanaal ny, 
Combs, Curry— 
Metal Stamping Co................... 40% 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 


Ordinary Goods...... % 
Wm. Schollhorn wo.: wenn 
Excelsior Dividers 
Lodi Dividers 





Conductor Pipe, 

L. C. l. to Dealers: 

Galvanized 

Gal». Charcoal 
Steel. 


Tron. 
Fastern: 
™% BRAINY 


Copper. 
1h, 16420 o2. 


50%, 
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Central: a Slaw and Kraut-- 
65410 % S5d21Q% 20€10% | Henry Wisston & Sous: 
Western and Southern: — = Kraut Cutters.......... 3% 
6545? 504714° mY GENRE cc cccescccscceccscesescs 30”, 
Bo ‘neatern ae MEM 2% | 3M. Mast Mig. Co. 
50k 25421 50% % Slaw Cutters, 1 Kunife....@ doz. $3.00 
wk Lod > 8 2065 Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
Terms, 60 anon s % cash 10 days. Fac- | GE anccnactadetnsedeanaun doz. $4.00 
tory shipments generally delivered. ba, ker &. Desaey Mfg. Co. 
Nraut ETB cccegs cnccacecesesceses 
See also Eave Troughs. Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..¥ gr. siseges 
Coolers, eter Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife..® gr. $22@$3¢ 
Gal, each.. 2 5 Tobacco— 
Labrador .. “s1.30 $1.50 $1.80 32°10 2°10 | All Iron, Cheap. . doz. $4. 554. 50 
are ee 3 4 Euterprise a30", 


$2.10 $2.40 


Galvanized. ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Galvanized, L ‘ined, gos hendies, 


Gal, ...00.-- 8 
$2.15 52°40 $3.30 $4.15 


Meee ..<c0 $1.95 
White Enameled, 25%; Agate Lined.25%, 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See TJ'ools, Coopers’. 


Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 8 lbs. to pai 
and heavier, 32@35¢; lighter 
than 3 lb. to pair....... S34Q@37¢ 
Cord— Sash — 
Bretded, DGD. cscosciss: 1b. 35¢ 
Braided. White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 12, 26¢; No. 7, 2644¢; No. 6, 
2714¢. 
Cable Laid Italian, lb., No. 18..37¢ 
Italian, 1b., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, 22¢ 
Common India...... lb., 11@11P4¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ ted.18@ 20¢ 
Patent Russid.......... lb. . .20¢ 
Cable Laid Russid...... lb. . .21¢ 
India Hemp, Br'd’d..... lb. . .21¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .1b. 13@14¢ 
Patent India, Twisted...lb...17¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co.: ® MW, solid 
Braided, Nos. 8 to 12, $0.24; No. 7, 
$0.24%; No. 6, $0.25%; doz., 50 ft., 
Oriole, $2.00; 50 ft., Columbia, $0.85; 
50 ft., Victors, $1.00; 50 ft., 6-Thread, 
$1.10: 60 ft., 3-Thread, $0.95; 50 ft., 
Manila, $1.40; 60 ft., Jute, $0.75. 
Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6, #@ %, 
We¢; No, 7, 26%¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 26¢ 
=o waa Nos, 8 to 12, 
26¢; 7, 26% 2Te¢. 


Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
ene 


BD Wa cecccbcoccccesesecoscocess 
Pullman : 
es Dee - CRN, i ccdacuqaiaccsues 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, # %., Drab Cotton, 
55¢; Italian Hemp, #0¢@ 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- ~ 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord........ ¢ (8 
Massachusetts, White....# tb 40¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab..... Ph He 
Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 
Silver Lake, per lb.: b 
ab, 45¢; A, White, 40¢; 
B, Drab, 40¢; B, White, 35¢; 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen....57%4¢ 


ee also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 
List July 10, 1906. . .85410410@— 


Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
old list. 85410°% 
Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 
EE achacdscubeaeeadavisecatecéesacne 90% 
Cradles— 
WEE wees seaws a - Md 1244% 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $6.50@$7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by jobbers 

Zelnicker’s Lumber ? gro. 


White and Purple, Indelible....$7.50 

Blue, Red, Green,’ Yellow and 
Terra C otta, $6.50; Black....... 4.00 

Giant Lumber, 5% in, x 15-16 ‘In. 
round, all colors, $16.25; Indel- 
toc jeans ceceingiuekaumes $18.7 


Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’, 
5 in, x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. x 
% in. Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3-16, 
S250: S = 1% x $-16....... 020000. $3.00 


Crooks, Shepherds'’— 


Fort Madicen, per doz., Heavy, $7.00: 
MEE. whaddh acseddctéhennnss cockecues $6.50 
Crow Bars—‘See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

Ric cacénstednccecscnesiveid 50% 


Cutlery, Table— 





International Silver Compan 
No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847. # dos, $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & amilton 
and Anchor .............. oz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ # doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
ie. hs ND CR cccccctecsadsencens 0% 
EE nnn dca than haces e denhiminaid 50% 
Smith & Hemenway Co...... - 50% 


Woodward 


Meat and Food— 


EE Serdacchenavenohcdchtataead ih 3% 


Nos, .... 401 402 403 404 405 406 407 
Each .. $ $7 $10 arnt 
Enterprise : 

Woa,.... 5403 @ 

Each .. $2 * $2.75 $4.50 Bs B@B&T4Y 
No, 202, $1.50......... 2, MET? 
DEBONS occ ccceccccccses e doz. 30@30&5°/ 
Nos..... 1 2 4 

$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
MEE. dn ticadennsdeavachundtedadads 40.85% 
BAREIO GEAUS, cicccovecceses # doz. “en 
N08. oD sis, 00 ‘sito 7? 00 sah 
0 
N. E. Food Choppers................ 
New Triumph No oe. # doz. $24.00 
4 » 


Rupein a 
el ‘ood, No. 1, 21.0 





$3.00 | 


Natioual, 
$18 





— Post Hole, &c.— 
Disston’s : 
Rapid, ® doz., $24.00............... 25% 
Samson, # doz., Rich caicatnads 23% 
Iwan's Imp’ ved Post Hole Auger.40&5°, 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 
E doz., $6 3 
Post Hole Diggers, e 


FRR E Ree Ree eRe REE Hee eee to 


 ~ageeees 


Split Handle l’ot Hole Digs Ts, 
# doz., $7.75 

Kohler’s, # doz, Universal, $14.00; 

Little Giant, $12.00; Hercules, 

$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 
SRE NPEMEOEE, Levucasaceunsneudaseed $7.00 


Never-Break Post Hole Di i 
doz., $24.00...... peene a ana : om. 5 


Dividers—See Compasses. 


Drawers, Money— 
Tucker’s Pat, Alarm Till No. 1, # 
doz., $18; No. 2, $15: No. 3, $12; 
No. 4, $18. 
Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Dressers, Emery Wheel— 
Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers.....35°% 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Blacksmiths’ Common seta 





BIGGRIN Ki ceveeca $1.50@$1.7 
Breast, Millers Falls............. ee %, 
ee RS ED eae ; 


Goodell Automatic Drills. sacin@eoai0% 
Jobnson’s Automatic Drills, =e 2 






3 
Johnson’s Drill Points. 1635 % 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills. mneeD 
Ratchet, Curtis & EGG kedecons : 


Ratchet, Parker’s......... ; io % 
Ratchet. 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 
WOUNGEE Weddewntcddidickscndesseccsecos 40% 
TO OR icc cnxtadwediotinak 00% 
Ratchet, Celebrated ih cdemceaniitsasaeed 40% 


Ratchet. Whitney’s, P.. 8S. & W..50% 
Whitney’s Hand «Drill; ‘No: - 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........ 33%% 


Twist Drills— 


PS |. Pee 60£10410@70% 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
604 10@ 604 1045%, 


Drivers, Screw— 
Screw D'ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 
Goz.. 2%-in., $6; 4-in., 7.50; Cin, 





Edso' 

Fray'e 8 Hol. H’'dle Sets, 0? 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers. *0a10? 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet......35° 
Goodell’ SB AUte......sccccccees 65@65& 10% 


No. 3, $12.. 


Mayhew’s Monarch 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21 ...25&10°, 
Millers Falls. Nos. 11. 12, 41, 43..15&10° 
New England Specialty Co.......... 3% 
Smith & Hemenway Co., 
ao Pe “3 cimors hebeugeknecaes 50% 
Smith 0.3 yawen H'dle.40°, 

Stanley R. & L. Co.’ i 

vs 64, Varn, Handles, §0&10% ; No 
, 10% 4; Defiance, 76%; Hurwood, 


Swan’ $° 


Nos. 7565 to 1568, 50%; No, 7540, 


408 10% 
om Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L. C. L. Galranized 
Galv. Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron. 14, 16420 oz. 

—. % 
70k30 10% 30 
Central: . % 
TIEMWEZY% 65k10% 20€10% 
Western and Southern: , 
TET Y 65%, 20471, 
So. Western: 7 
n V5% 604 10% 5% 
erms, ‘or cash. 
. fa Factory ship 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory ship nenta, all sorvitortee: 


= a and Galv. Ga. 

tandard Gauge........... 80% 
No. eee ice eae = 
Oe Bae wae oadcen 
eee een diac ede’ eo 
CONE fn cece bh onves 40£ 10% 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue..... 40&10&10% 


oe Royal Blue......... 40& 10& 10°” 
ver, on % 
Fated Mtoe ee OF)... SOs 
Emery, Turkish— 
i a” : 
¥ : Flour. 
noe atts: -10.5 ¢ ¢ 44 
i Kegs... - 5u%¢ me sye 
4 eva e b.5ise¢ 
os cans, nee 
m case... .64¢ 7 
10-1b. cana, less wre 
than 10......10 ¢$wmo¢ee#8e¢ 
Lease quantity..10 @ 10 ¢ 8e 
a aes to 3 tons a discount 


Of 10% is x 
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Extractors, Lemon Juice 


—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 
Zimmerman’s 
Walling’s 
Cord and Weight— 


Faucets— 


Cork Lined. . 50@504. 
Metallic Key, ‘Leather Lined. 

60d 1014709 
Red Cedar 40410@50 
Petroleum 704 10@75% 
B. & L. B. Co.: 


Metal Key.. 

Star 

West Lock.. 
John Sommer’s ‘Peerless Tin Key.. 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key........ 
John Sommer's Victor Mtl, 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock é 
John Sommer’s 1.X.L. Cork Lined. ..50% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.60 2 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined.. B86 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar... .507 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar.. 40% 
McKenna, Brass: 

Burglar Proof, N. P 
on. % and % inch 

e easurin 

pnterprise. e 130 $36.00 

uane’s oz. 

National Measuring, oe doz, $36.40&107 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 


List Now. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands. . . - T0k10@754 10 
Standard Brands. 154 10@ 754 10410 
Lower Grade... .75&10¢10@804107, 


Imported— 
Stubs’ eres: Stubs’ ye July 
24, ’ -$@40% 


Seediabin: Fire aaa 


Richards vis, Co. : 
No. | 103; Special, 


104 
Puribie Links, No, 96 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107 


Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
Inch po iapeins \: or mes 
oe doz. po ORGS 8.75 4.25 4.75 
E-. & & WwW. 30&10%, 
Readit Ratan Co 60% 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Faneee 9 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
Heavy, 40&10%; Light 50%, 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 


NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are etili 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 

Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato 
Victor, Hay......... svessednsad 
Victor, Manure 
Victor, Header.. 
Champion, Hay.. 
Champion, Header. 
Champion, Manure 
Columbia, 

Columbia, Manure. 
Columbia, Spading 
aere Wood Barley 

. Potato Digger 
Acwe Hay 
Acme Manure, 4 tine 
Dakota Header.........cssssss00. ‘0k 
Jackson Steel Barley 
Kansas Meader 
W. & C. bavorite Wood Barley 
Plated.—See Spoons. 


Frames— Saw— 
White, S'g't Bar, per doz.75@80¢ 
Red, 8S’g’t Bar, per doz. . $1. 1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1. 1.50 


Freezers, ice Cream— 
O64 .2nis BASS Oe 
Each ....$1.80 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse—- Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp $2.7 
Cotton 

Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. $.65 
Waterproof Dtl. Taped.. §.40 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. §.15 


Eeictibittineenien and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern. . 


Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, £c..50@50410% 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Marking, Mortise, &c 50&50&10% 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c..67%% 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt 
Rabbet Gauge 

Marking and Mortise 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s 
Wire. Morse’s 
Wire, P.. S. & W. 


Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 

ments, per gro. 

Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2. $2.30 
Bpike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.80 


Naii, Wood Handled, No. Py 


$2.30; 2, $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No.” i, 
$4.80; 2, $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 65@65& 10°, 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 


254.10@50% 
International Glue Co. (Martin’s)..40% 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade....gro. $4.50@6.00 


Dixon’s Everlasting, 10- pails, ea. 
#4; in boxes, # doz., 1 , $1.20; 


Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg, Co 33%@33% 10% 
Grindstones— 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, # 
inch, 4% 
Royal Mfg. = 
Alundum Grinding Metites, each, 
Nos. 01, $1.75; 1A, $2.50 % 


Sickle Grinders, each, 
$6.00; 20A Combined, 


.00 
Alundum 


Grips, Nipple— 


Perfect Nipple Grips 40&10&2% 


Fl citers and Ties— 
C0L5@O0E 10% 


Jute Rope 
Sisal Rope 
Cotton 
Hemp Rope. 
Oneida Community: 
Am, Coil and 
@50%, 


45@ 
Niagara Coil and Halters. .45@50&57, 
Niagara Cow Ties....45&45@50&10&57, 


Hammers- 4 


Handled Hammers— 


Heller’s Machinists’ ...55&10@55&104&5% 

Heller’s Farriers’.. Mase eeses* 
Magnetic Tack, 

$1.50, $1.75 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel 

Fayette R. Plumb * 
A, E. Nail 40&2'4@40& 12% 
Eng, and B, 8, Hand... .50&124@607, 
Machinists’ ‘Hammers.... 50&15@60&5° 
Rivet and Tinners’...40&24%@U&12%/, 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 


Under $8 Ib., per 1b., 50¢.80€5@ . he 
$ to 5 Ib., per Ib., 40¢.8045@. . 7 
Over 5 1lb., per Ib., 30¢.... 

806 1085@ . . % 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..ib. 94¢@10¢ 


Handles— 


Agricultural Tool Handles 


Are, Pick, &c... .60&MG6Ek 1045 % 
ioe, Rake, éc. SOILS %, 
‘ork, Shorel, Spade, &c.: 

Long Handles 

D Handles Zz 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 


Atkins’ 
Champion . 
Disston’s 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted. ..gro.$2.50@$3.00 
Brad z TO .$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2. @ 
$2.65 ; Hickory. . . $2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1. 3a 
$1.95 ; Hickory $1.45@81.60 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted gro. $1.30G$1.49 
liammer, Hatchet, éc. 
. 60k 10@604 10485 %, 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 80¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 
Fore, doz. 45¢ ; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Carving 1 
Chisel 


40@40. 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Au 
Handles 


Hangers— 


tt —fa Door Hangers are gen 
wey See Se ir, without track, 
oe nae a langers per double set 
Allith Mfg. Co. ‘ 
Reliable, No. i: Allith, No, 3: Al- 
lith Adjustable, No. 6; Reliable 
Parlor Door, 50% 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Friction 


Big T 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. 
Baggage Car Door 
Elevator 
Railroad 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. 
Loose Axl 
Roller Bearing 
Griffin Mfg. Co.: ‘ 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00 70% 
Roller Bearing, No. 11 we 00.70% 
Holle Pe Bearing, Ex, No. 
Hinged Haneers, $16.00.. 7160&10% 
Lane Bros, Co. 
Parlor, Ball Bearing, $1.00 
Standard, $3.15; No. 105, $2.85 
ae Model, $2.80; New ‘Cham: a 


4 Bros. : 
Advance and Sterling....60&2%% 
Cleveland and Peerless. .70&7% 7 
Clipper, No. +. 6085” 
Crown 
Cyclone-Tandem . 
Easy Parlor Door, bier 
$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. 
Giant 


sinilones Nig. Co. 

No. 1, Special, 

No. 2, Standard, 

Hinged Hangers, 

Meyers’ Stayon Hanger 
Richards Mf, 

Hangers, Noa a7, 48, 147, a, 


Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3.. 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No. 12. 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No. 13, 
Roller B’r'g, Nos, 39, Gens 


14% 

Hero, Adj. Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. 16 50&10%, 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8 $2.25 
. Track No. 22.—50&5% | 

. D. No. 1, oi 5 


lL 
Safety’ Underwriters F, D. No 
wenden No, 44..2% and 3 60&10% | 
P; . Adjustable Track No. 
505% 


Regal. c 


Ives’ Wood Track No 1 
Trolley p No 
Teller E . No, a, 
1.40; No, 
Roller Bearings, Nos. 37, 38, 
44, Sizes 1 and 2.70&7%4% 
anti friction No, 42; No, 44, 
sizes 2% and 3 60% 
Hinged Tandem io. 48... .60&5% 
. ‘Swivel _ 





Extra 5@10% often given. 


Folding Door B 


135 
Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co. : 
Acme Parior Ball Bearing.. 
Ajax Hinge Door 
Spex Parlor Door. 


Baggage Car Door.. 
Climax Anti-Frictio 
Elevator 

Express 

Lundy Parlor Door.. 
Matchless 

Nansen 

Parlor Door, 50&10% 


Steel, 

Underwriters’ lire 

Wild West Warehouse Door. .5 

Wilbern, No. 0. net, # 

Zenith for Wood Tr: 

A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 

Cheek Back, 70%; Eagle 

Climax Anti-Friction 0% 

H met e, New Perfection, 
oO / 

Rider Waseies % 





; Railroad, | 
& 10° 


Taylor & Bog s F’y Co.’s Ki 
der’s Roller Bears. SomIsa ines 


Hangers— Garment— 


Pullman Trouser, # gro., 1 pair Flat 
Aluminoy, or - ir Round Nick- 
eled, $9.00; 4 ound Nickeled, 
$27.00; 1 pair lat Gun Metal, Ta: 
1 <= at Ble Enameled, ra 
1 Clamp, $13.50; kirt 


Sates Foldin r gro., $21.00; 
Coat Hangers, Poldin ~ - 


Garment Hanger r Rods, Round 
Nickeled. per gro., $10.50; Garment 
Hanger Loops, Round Nickeled, 

0. 


victor “F. Folding 
Western, W. G. 


Griffin’s Security H 50&10% 
McKinney’s Perfect asp, R _ 502 


Hatchets— 


Regular list, first qual. p&eT4@— 
Second quality 50€10@— 


Heaters, Carriage— 
ark No. 5. $1.75: No 5B, $2.00: No 


m . 
Clark Coal, y doz., 


Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges- 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
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(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara; Clark’s O. P.; 
aes Tip ;s wpaee 5 


$0. 75 135 2.70 
Mortise nnd 
(L. & P., O. B-, Diwvie, &c.) 
No, 1 2 2% 
65 .60 .55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 
jalo, éc.): 
No, . 1 ™% 2 
Doz. pair. ove e + 80.70 65 .60 
North's ‘Automatic ‘Blind mek i 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; 
Back” 
Charles Parker Co 
Parker Wire Goods C 
Hale & Benjamin Antemsatio Blind 


Hinges 

Hale's Blind Awning Hinges, 

110, for wood, $9.00; No, lll, 

bricks, $9.00 
Reading's Gravity 7 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
No, 1647%, # doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

O, S., Lull & Porter.. 708 108246 7% 
Acme, Lull & Porter 

Queen City, Reversible. . 

Shepard's Noiseless, 


3 & 

1868, Old Pat’n, N 
Nos. 3 & 5 

Tip Pat’n, 


Buffalo Gravity sree "Nos, 0 


Shepard? s Double Locking.70&5&: 2? 
Champion Gravity Locking 
10& 1L0&2% ? 
Pioneer 5° 
Empire 
W. H. Co.'s Mortise Gravity Loc 
ing. No. 


Gate Hinges- 


Gaerne or Shepard’ sia —“ : 
ginoe with L’t’chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges =: . 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only. 70 .70 36 

New England: 

With Latch doz. . . .@$2.00 
Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.60 

Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......doz."...@$1.76 


Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.85 
Western: 
doz. $1.75 


Without Latch doz, $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Nos. 1, 2 or 3 6545 % 


Pivot Hinges 


Bommer Bros. [Pivot 
Lawson Mfg, Co, Matchless 


Spring Hinges— 


Iloldback, Cast Iron.. .$6.50@$7.00 
Non-Holdback, Cast lron$6.25@ $6.75 
J. Bardsley : 
Bardsley's Non-Checking Mor- 
tise oor Hinges 40% 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking.33%% 
Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Bail Bearing Floor. ‘Or 
Bommer Spring Hinges...... 
No, 999 Wrot, Steel Hold Back. 
# gr. $9.00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
gnicage Spring Hinges... 
ae End Spring Hin ee. 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floo 
Garden City Engine House. 
Keene’s Saloon D 
Columbian Hardware Co,: 
Acme, Wrought Steel 
Acme, Brass 
American 
Columbia, # gr., a. 14, $6.60.” 
No. 18, $25.00 
Columbia, Adj., No, 7, ® gr. $12.00 
Columbian Hinges 
Gem, new list 
Cc lover 
Oxford, new list 
Floor gg Hinges 10% 
Lawson as, © Matchless... ..20% 
Richards Mfg, Co. 
Superior Double “Acting 


shelby ; laprings Hinge Co 
Buckeye All Steel 
Screen 


often given on most of these Hinges. 


+ 
° 


Extra 10° 


: 25% 
Ne sg Smet Steel Holdb’k, 


oun ¥ ering Hinge Co.: 
uperior Floor Hinges 


The Stover Mfg. Co.: 
Ideal, No. 16, ‘Detachable, 


Ideal, No. b 
New Idea 

New Idea, Double’ ‘Acting... 
New Idea Floor 


Wrought Iron Hinzes— 


otra and T Hinges, éc., Uae 
ecember 20, 1904: 
Light Strap Hinges.. .65% ) 
Heavy Strap Hinges. .70% 
Light T Hinges o09 
Heavy T Hinges.. ‘50 
Eetra H’y T Hinges 06% 9 
Hinge Hasps 59 
Cor. Heavy Strap... . toe 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T. 66%, 9 
Screw Hook 6 to 12 in. .ib. 
and Strap. 14 to 20 in. .1b. 
£2 to 96 in. .1d. 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
% to 1 inch 


\%-inch 


cae Skane 


come alle ee tet 
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sittehore, Stali— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers..30&2% 


Hods— Coal— 

M’f’g7r’s list, prin per gross. 
EMOM cocess gS oR” eS 
Galv. Open. 8 $39 $42 316 | 
Jap. Open.... 26 28 31 35 3 
Galv, Funnel. 43 48 52 $6 | S 

Jap. Funnel... 33 36 39 43 

Masons’ Etc.— 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: - 
Steel Brick, No, 162......... each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, No, 158....... each $1.35 
Hoes— Eye— 

Scovil and Oval Pattern...... e 

60£ 10604 10 10%, 

Grub, list Feb, 23, 1899........ 

W0k10G75E 10%, 

D. & HH, Scovil........ccececccevcecees 30°7 
Handled— 
NOTE. — Manufacturers are seiling 
from the list of September 1, 194, but 


many jobbers are still using ‘list Of Au- 
gust 1, 1899, or sediing at net pr ices, 


Cronk’s Weeding, No. 1, $2.75; No. 2, $2.50 | 





Star Double Bit..........s-seeeeees $3. 20 
: " Mauisou Cotton Hoe... .7Uak1A: 
Madison Crescent C ultivator Hoe, 
"? MOE, sinus adn tabcdedeeayecextucss 70&10 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 
Regular Weight........... # doz. 664s 
Junior Size........-+-esseees # doz. $4.00 | 
Ft. Madison Sprouting, Hoe.. ; 1 doz. 50%, 
ison Dixie Tobacco OB. cose 
it, Mad Tsai, 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy........-++- 
Warren Hoe.......-.«+++ 45410, 
W, & Cy Ivamhoe......-.seeeceeees 75&2 
B. B,. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ $3.15 
B. B., GYe it... cece ee esse seeeeeeeees $3.35 
Acme ‘Wedding ee # doz., net, $4.35 
W. & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, doz $4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit— 
Angular, @ doz. $24.00.....+e00++ 45&10% 


Door— 


Iron, 40%; Brass 


and 


Bardsley’s, 
Bronze 

banpire ° 

Pullman 


Superior 
File and Too 
Nicholson File Holders cs File 
BRAREISD vc ccccscccccscsccccees 3344@ 410°, 
Fruit Jar— 

Teese Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
$10.80; Bo OZ... .. ec cee eeceeeeeeeee $1.25 
Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, # doz. 













bicendedhe ct scas saydabeiinendews $1.25 
Bash Rein Holder, # doz. pairs. .$1.25 
Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
Swaty ...cccccccccccoccesccecce cccccce® 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading.......-+.+++++0++ 40% 
Clothes Line, Reading List.......... 40%, 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s........+++. 1.10% 
Coat aud Hat, Reading. 45&20 
Coat aud Hat, Stowell’s.. ++ 10% 
Coat and_ Hat, Wrightsvill 65%, 
Harness, Reading List. -40% 
Harness, Stowells..... 607, 
School House, Stowell’s. 10% 
Wire— 4 
Belt wccesvseore ° 80% 
Wire C. @ H. Hooks: 
"15 @7 154109, 
Columbian Haw. Co., Gem....... T0&5 7, 
Parker Wire Goods Co., King..70&10% 
Westeru vi a Co, Molding...... 75% 
; tioods Co.: 
"Eien. 60&10%; Chief, 70%; Crown, 
75%; Czar, 65%; V_ Brace, 75%; 


Czar Harness, 50&10%. 
Wrought Iron— 


Bow, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 in., $8.50. 
CE .ctcvevenses doz. $1.05@$1.25 


Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods 


Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 

$5.35 ; Heavy, $6.25 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.60 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


DEP GOBicccscece 60s eaeae $1.39 
Whiffletree ........00. 1b. 5%@S¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 

eso 6.3 aca ee ona 1045 % 

Metleahle Iron.. 10 
Covet Mfg. Co. Gate ‘aa nee 
DED =~ tesboesas varcesecsecnesegeneen ; 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 
# doz. $3.25 net 
Turner & Stanton ce Cup and 
a 80&10&10% 
Bench t. oks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes-— 
See Shoes, Horees. 
Hose, Rubber-- 
Garden Hose. %-inch: 





wane, Soldering 








See Cop-.ers. 

Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mf. Co,: 

Auto Screw... ; Steel, = ; 
Lockport ... - 
Lane’s Steel. ” eu 3081082 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No, )...50&10% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 3% 
Kctties— 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20425 %, 
knameled and Cast lIron—See Ware, 

Hollow. 

Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
loster Lros iutcher a&¢ . 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.... 60 5 

Corn 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co 


Wilcut Brand a al < Hooks .60 


Withington Acme, »z. $2.60; 
Dent, $2.75; Ys Berrated, $2.20; 
Serrated, ankee No. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee ne $1.15. 

euenisiamt> 


Standard List......75€&5@é&10% 
( Kk. Jennings & Co... Nos. 45, 46..60 
Jennings & Griftin, Nos, 41, 75 





Swan's e 
Watrous 
L. & f 


Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Edge, per doz .$5.50@ 5.75 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge...... ..8 doz. $9.50 
Iwau's Serrated sineandl # doz. $10.00 
Mincing— 
. P gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
PUNOUIE wed ceses doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 


Knobs— 


Buffalo 


Base, 2\4-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip..... gro . $1.25 $1.40 
Carriage, Jap., ali sizes...... 
gro, 40a 45¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. WaTi¢ 
Door, Por, Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 


LBardsley's Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


_— Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 





Allith Mfg. Co., Reliabie.. %, 
REE Ps ccseecsnsecanncnsneie «20% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders....50% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112....... 50% 
Climax Shelf, No. 113....:..cccccces 50% 
EE. Dy. Di hennaccgnenencneaten 50% 
Ladies, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 25% 
yr & & W 





Reading 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0. 
doz. $4. 25G5. 50 
Lift Tubular, No. 0......... 
doz . $4. 
De Gs camiias 
doz .$5.75@5.00 
re 5O@ 045% 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
ae Sees <> ate $2.75@3.00 
Be &,, HOR. canteens $3.00@3.25 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 


Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... 50% 


Latches— Thumb— 


Roggin’s Latches, with screw.. 
doz. 35@40¢ 
Door— 
Mfg. Co., Automatic, No, 
7 ree $4.00 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., No. 101, 
9 doz. $2.90 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
Hasp and Staples.............0..:- 


Hinge Tubular, 


Allith 
4 





es Bull Dog, ey, 

Richards? WFramp, No. i271. eo $1. 

lg FO eee 
Leaders, Cattle— 

eee doz. 50¢; large, 60% 


Covert Mfg. Co,: 


Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 35%; 


Sisal, 20% 
Lifters, Transom— 
NNR eh ct cm 10% 
Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
RP Been 0 ccc $2.25 2.00 1.75 
i | eos $1.75 1.35 1.10 


Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 0 ft., 


# gro., 00; Gilt Edge. $23.00: Air 
Line, $23.00; Acme, $18.00; Alabama, 
$17.00; Empire, $16.00; Advance, 
$14.00; Eclipse $13.50: Chicago, 


$11.50; Standard, $10.50: Columbia, 
$9.50; ‘Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00. 
Samson Cordage W orks: 


Competition ......ft. 5 @6¢ Solid Braided Chalk Nes. 0 te 3. 40% 
S-ply Guaranteed. -jt. 8 @9 ¢| sicl® Braided Masons’. n--.% 
j-ply Guaranteed..ft.10 @t1 ¢ $6.00: No, 1, $6.50: No. 2, $7.00: No. 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: de bitenensckanewe ee. 2% 
Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢ Masons” Lines, Sh de Cord, &e.: 
Fair Quality..... ft. 10 @tt ¢| Dhite Cotton. No 3H. $1.50; No. 4 
$1.75; No. 4. $2.95: No. 4%. $2.75 
rons— Sad— Linen. No. 3%, $2.50; No. 4, $3.50: 
Pres 0 D... o5<s-% 1b.3 Sig me. a 2... patie fice” wig 
B. B. Sad Trona..... 1b. 3% ent Swaine umes: No 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: s@ ou Cotton. $7.50; Drab Cotton. 
Nos. 50 55 80 65 Clothes Lines. White Cotton: 50 ft.. 
Jen’d Tops....80 7 90 S $2.75: 69 ft.. $3.25: 7 ft et 75 
Tin’d Tops....85 8 % Ft. $4.00; fe ft.. $1.25 . A: 
New Englava Preasing. 1b. muerte ¥ w Sahneeie fs apt gequeendaed 
Pinking— Locks— Cabinet— 
Pinking Irons. .doe .@0¢ | Cabinet Locks............ 33, ¥ 


THE IRON AGE 





Door Locks, Latches, &c.— | Hot Pressed: 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very often mude 
on these goods. 
Keading Hardware Co..........++.:: 40% 
i, '’ T.. SE Ciacancceves 
Elevator 
Padlocks— 
R, & E. Mfg. Co. W rought Steel and 
Pint cGandevaundeaidnGsddicavies T5&19% 
Sash, &o.— 
Ives’ Patent: 

Bronze and Brass. 60 
40&20°,; Iron, 60°; Window 
tilating, 55°.; Robinson Pat 

Sash Lock, } 
and Brass, 55 


Stowell’s 


Crescent, 
Ven 
Venti- 
Wrought 
Wrought 





Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..35 
SE hc idnccesaieqeeasntececascwented 40 


achines—Boring— 
Upr't, without Augers, 
$2.00@ 2.25 
Augers, 
$2.25042.50 
DOGS TOTO soc vccccccescess 10& 10 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 an cou 
Mullers ills esa 
Snell’s, Upright, $2.65; Ang 
Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand 


com, 


Com, Angl'r, without 





5.75 
$2 ) 


ular, 


Power... 
# doz. $18.00 
Fence— 

Fence Machines.... $5.50 
Hoisting— 

Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30 

Moore's Hand Hoist, with Lock 

Brake es ‘ ‘ : 20% 


Moore's Cy lone High Speed : 
Hoist . na aiiallll 


Ice Cutting— 


Williams’ each 


Chandler's a Jaddhtueeusbanis 
Washing 

Boss W om ng Machine Co.: 
— l ahuecwbdnk .. -$57.0 
183 Re tary .. $57.00 

( hi umpion Re ‘tary Banner No. 1.$57.00 


Standard Champion No, 1 . -$50. 00 
Standard Perfection . -$27.00 
Cincinnati Square Western......$33.00 
Uneeda American, Round . $33.60 
Mallets— 

SUE ce atieeed outs 45€5@50 % 

Lignumvite® ..ccesecees 454550 % 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
WOE bide ceeen doz. 4545@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 

ee ee 50% 
Mashers, Vegetable— 

Western, W. G. Co., Potato....60&10% 
Mats, Door— 

Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.50% 


Keystone Wire Matting Co,: 


DD. acancdcceossencneaudedensded 50% 
EN aint chaadiiovenncsewensewaseoccs 50%, 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 
Enterprise Mfg, Co.........++. -- BEES 


National list Jan. 1, 1902... 
Parker’s Columbia & Victoria .50&10@60% 








) 


Parker’s Box and Side....... 504 10a 60 2 

Swift, Lane Bros. Co........cscesess- , 
Motors Water— 

DOSPEE DD TI DRO s ccc ccveccacecesecs 30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 


Cheapeat..... all sizes, $1.85@2.00 
Ge ecawcs all sizes, $2.00@2.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes. $2.50 4.50 
12 14 16 18-in. 
High Grade... .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
DTT tcsncectadecsensencyeeee & 5% 
GE PAINOOR 6 oko acc ccauedsescssetet 7 
Great American Ball B’r’g, oew list. 70% 
Quaker Ge bibesncaddcansesecandbewseil 70° he 
ITED 6 cscccaneunngecdeceneed 
Pennsylvania, Jr., 
Pennsylvania Golf.........0sceceess+es 
Pennsylvania Horse... 





Pennsylvania POmy....ssceeeeeeeeee 
Granite State: 


Style A, Low Wheel....... 7T0&10&10 
Style B, Low Wheel............70&10 
Style C, High Wheel, spcl. disct., 

T0&10 
Style D, High Wheel, spel, disct.70 


Philadelphia: 


Styles M., S., ©., K., T....70&10&5 





Style A, all Steel.......... 60& 1085 
Style E, High Wheel. TUK WAS 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .40 
NL deccacenqudnccassdencuandnade 40&5 
SRS Serer «+» 0&5 
36-in, Hiorse.. . 30810 
Eagle Horse...... ; - J0&5 
4 A a ee ey aS. 
ails— 

Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 


laneous - 85k 1085 1045 % 
Cutand Wire. See Trade Re port. 
Hungarian, Pinishing, Upholster- 


ers’ éc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
No. 6 TS 910 

Anchor ...... 23 271 DM 19 18 ...40&5° 

Champlain .. 23 2% 2 2% 23......50°% 

Coleman ..... 13 12 12 ll Nl......net 

New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 .- 40&5° 

Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16......10% 

kid dinkactdeddens PD &ee¢ 

Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 

per 1b.9@10¢ 
Picture— 
mH 2 & 3 in, 
Rrass H’d.j5 55 60. 70 .. gro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 

Cald Punched: Of liat 
Square, Blank or Tapped. 4.80¢ 
Hexagon. Blank or Tapped .5.10é 
Square, BVk. C.. T. & R...5.10é 
Heragon, BV'k, C., T. & R.5.%¢4 





Baenere, Biss svc cvuweel 5.00¢€ 
Heaagon, Biank.....ccecs r.4°¢ 
oe ae Re, ee 4.70¢ 
Hexagon, Tapped......... 5.10¢ 
iscaa 
BN Wed o'd t's je Wailea Ks Ib., 6lYe¢ 
ie We MOOD Fae ccnene ne aus lb., 6¢ 
BNE Pics Goh erin Wan oA oi a oe lb., 5¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.....§ 33 ¢ 
In carioad lots \eé¢ lb. off, f.o.b. 
New York. 


Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper.... . 50€ 10% 
Tee Oe BeeGk sc ccncke Gad 10: 50% 
Pe ee 65k LWLSaTO, 


Chase or Paragon: 


Brass and Uopper...... .50&10% 


Ot ae eee 6510 3 
WO sb pct we cae wi 656 10% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos. 


ll, 2 and 13, 20%; Old Pattern, Nos, 
1, 2, 3, 50% 
American ‘T 
Spring Bottom Cans....... 


Railroad Oilers, &c........ 
Openers— Can— 


Tube & Stamping Co.: 
TOX@TI&1O% 
60(@69.4& 10 2 


Per doz. 


Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle. ..35@ jie 
Sardine Scissors... ...$1.75G$3.00 
Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener 
doz., 75c.; per gro.. $7.50 
Yankee Can and Bottle Opener, #? 
Gg MB ccccuscgeidsdedckoestens . $0.75 
Egg— 
Nickel Plate, @ doz., $2.00; Silver 
Plate, $4.00, 
ketene 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
BORO. cadegecdigaaesae 20@25¢ 
Rubber— 
(Fatr quality goods.) 
Bees. Os 2 GWiis oe da Sous es 11a 12¢ 
ee AO er 11a 12¢ 
PE eS eS eae 1214 13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gums... oc .cees Pa 45¢ 
Oe ee y0ai0¢ 
Sema "Th. DB By BBE. cadicecccccses 2% 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing......1b. 9@12\%4¢ 
WE ctandanes« eee LD. §@ G44 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@il ¢ 
Pails, Creamery— 
R. M. Co., with gauges, ®@ doz, 
No. 1, $6.25: No. 2, $6.50, 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Btandavd Lilet... .ccccce’ T0410% 
Edwards, Royal Blue............ H&T%% 


Fr 

Common eaunens 
Nos, . _ 2 
Per doz. “30-75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 


Refrigerator, Galva.— 
GE nsdn a6 ee 1h 16 18 


Per doz....$1.75 225 2.80 3.15 
Roasting . and Baking— 
Regal, RR, M, # doz., Nos. 5, 
$4.50; 10. $5.25; oS ” $5.75; 30, $6.25 
Savory. # doz., net, Nos, 200, $9.00; 
400, $15.00. 
Simplex, # 8 
No. 40 60 140 150 160 
$30.00 35.90 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 


Paper— Building Paper 
Asbestos: 1b. 
Roll Board or Building Feit, 
6 to 30 Ih., per 100 sq. ft.3\4tos¢ 

Roll Board or Building Felt, 
3-82 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ib., 


i Se Oe, Eid’ «wana Oe dies 6¢ 

Mill Board, Sheet, 40 « 40 in., 
DOF Gi Oe Wek cc tacrevusa sa 5¢ 
Per roll 


Rogin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 Ibs. to roll 
pOa@50¢ 
Medium weight, 30 lbs, to roil. 


Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roll. 


65@70¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% sq 
FG SE C6 rc vteccars $50.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 aq. . 
WO Ws Se ck tea vckep asa: $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 








1 ply (roll 400 aq. ft.), ton... 
$31. 00A$35. 00 

2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft......... 57¢ 

8 ply, roll 108 sq. ft......... 80¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 8 t.).76¢ 
Sand and 500 99. ft. 4 
Flint Paper and Oloth. 506 10—% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... 25% 
Emery Paper and CVh. 50k 10460 % 

Parers— Apple— 


Advance 


CO ccoce Ceeecceceerseess # doz. $4.00 

” wheeteneerp esis # doz. $4.00 
Bonanza Improved............ each $6.50 
Sndndadadedddersiguecten # doz. $4.00 

—— nddindAthenbedHicedeans 4 each $7.50 
Eureka Improved........... -each $20.00 
Family Bay State.......... # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State....... # doz. $36.00 
CR EE a ciauddifuisaccos. # doz. $5.00 
New Lightning $7.00 
Reading 72 . 2B 
Reading 78 $6.25 
Rocking Table $6.29 
Turn Table $6.00 
White Mountain $5.00 





E0@55¢ . 
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‘ shenes ..-8 doz. $7.00 
White Mountain. .. 8 doz, $6.00 


Picks and Mattocks— 


List, Feb. 23, 1899 0h 10@75 % 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 
# doz., No. 2, $2.60; No. 3, $6.40, 


Pinking lrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 
Brass 50410@60 %, 
Iron, list ‘Nov, 11, 85. .60@60é 10%, 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Carload lots. 
Standard, 2-6 in. Sees 7 
Eatra Heavy, 2-6 in 654 10% 
Fittings 10d 10@ 704 10459 


Pipe, Merchant — 


Consumers, Carloads. 
Steel. Iron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 

595 


6145 
6345 


9 
4345 
845 
5145 


° /o 
K& 4 in...66 50 
Be in. ..eees 68 54 
Me 58 
% to 6 in...74 64 6845 58h5 
7 to 12 in...69 54 63h5 = 48S 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
standard Pipe and Fittings, 3 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
First-class 
Necond-class 
NOT£.—Market irregular. 


Pipe, Stove— 
, Per 100 joints. 

Edwards’ Nested: L. C, L, 
5 in,, Standard Blue. 2 
6 in., Standard Blue. 
7 in., Standard Blue.... 
5 in., Royal Blue 
6 in., Royal Blue 
7 in., Royal Blue of 
Planes and Plane Irons— 
Wood Pianes— 

first qual 30@ 30410 % 
Bench, second qual. . .40@40&107, 
Molding - BOCES 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & c. Co.) .35&2% 
Chapin-Stephens Co. : 

Bench, First Quality 


Bench, Second Quality 
Molding and Miscellaneous 


Toy and German 
Unsu 


Bench, 


Iron Planes - : 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L, Co,)....35% 
Chapiin’s Lron Llanes 50d& 10% 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. 
L, Co.) 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons, 
Dec, 12, "W6..... 
Buck Bros 
Chapin-Stephens Co. 
prentey R. & L. Co 


list 
257 


* gaasbaes, uns Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse #8 doz. $8.00 


Plates— 

Felloe lb. 45@4%¢ 
Self-Sealing Pie Plates (R, ea 
Co.), @ doz. $2.00 


Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers wenew) 
Gas Burner, per doz., & in ae 

@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 — 

Gas Pipe. . 2 


Acme Nippe 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
American Button 
Improved Button 
Cronk’s 
No. 80 Linemen’s 
Stub’s Pattern 
Combination and others 
lleller’s Farriers’ eee, 
and _ Tools 

The Nettleton Mfg. 


—— Ni vey 
F, & We erin Tinners’ Cutting ie 


wn. Schollhorn Co. 
Bernard, 33%%; Elm City, 33%%; 
Paragon, 50%; Lodi, 50%. 
Swedish Side, End and’ Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pliers. ........--.++sereerseeseee 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
30@30&10 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. .40@40&10% 
Pocket Levels.........+.+++++ 30@30& 10° 
Extension Sights 30@30&10 
Machinists’ Levels.......... aeeee > 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels.. 
Dieter, s Pocket Leve ‘ls panéenield 
. E, Jennings & Co,’s Iron 
= E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Adjust- 
able 0&7™% % 
Stanley R. & L. % 
Stanley’s Duplex 
Woods’ Extension 
Poachers, Egg— 
Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, # 
No. 1,_ $6.00: No 00; N 
$9.00; No 4, } 
Points, Glaziers’— 
Bulk and 1-10. papers,.....th. mé 
14-1h, papers Th . 947 19146 
\%4-Ib. papers. 1. O%aTIé 
Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeve 
Ft. Madison W 
Police a - 


Manufacturers’ thats. 
Tower's . 


# doz. $4.60 


om me 5 x 


Polish—Metal, Etc— 
Glasbrite, No. 2, 5 Ib can (powder), 
each, $1.25; @ doz., $12.00; No. 2, 10 b 
can (cake); each, 52.50; # doz., $24.00. 
Prestoline Liquid, No, 1 (% pt.). # 
doz., $3.00; No. 2 (1 qu.), $9.00..40% 
Prestoline Paste 40% 
George William Hoffman: 
. 8S. Metal Polish Paste, 
boxes, # doz. Bi ¥ gto. 
% Ib boxes, # $1.25; 
boxes, @ doz. $2. 
U.S. Liquid, 8 oz. “cans, ® doz., 
Beskeepery., Friend Metal Polish, # 
doz., 
"aa 
Black Eagle Beuzine Paste, 5 n cans 


tb ld¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. vane 


v 15¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, .00 
lack Kid Paste, 5 lb can....each, $0.66 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, rs 


Joseph Dixon's, ®@ gr. $5.75 
Dixon’s Plumbago 
bireside 

Gem, #@ gr. $4.50 
Japanese 

Jet Black 
Peerless Iron 


.Wynn’s Black Silk: 
Paste, cans, # doz., 
% tb, $1.00; 

Paste, @ 5 tb can 
Liquid, cans, ® doz., 
% pt., $1.00; 1 pt 
Steel Range Enamel, 
$1.00; % pt., $1.25. 

Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. doz.$0.80; gro.$8.00 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; gro.$9.00 
1 qt. Square.doz .$1.00 ; gro .$10.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.20; gro.$12.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c, 
Posts, Steel— 
a Feuce Posts, each, 5 ft., 
46¢ ; 6% 48¢. 


Steel “Hitching Posts 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 

Pots, Glue— 


DABS 60 Bis wen’ 35410 % 
Tinned 304.102 


Powder— 


In Canisters: 
Duck, 1 Wb. eeenes 
Fine ‘Sporting, 1). 
Rifle, %-lb.... 
Rifle, 1-ib. 
In neye: 
ai b. kegs.. 
0. bege...- 
King’ 8 ae em 


Enamel, 


6 02., 


#® doz., % pt., 


42¢; 


each 45¢ 
each 5¢ 


Half case (1 I) cans bu 
King: ~ aoa ae Shot Gun. Rifi 
oy + 00 $1 


Hatt Ke 


RS, 
Case 24 (1 cans bulk).. 
Half case 12 (1  c, bk).. 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot bn ous 


Presses— 


Fruit and Jelly— 
ECuterprise Mfg. Co 

Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No, 1, ® doz., $2C.00 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail— 
Cyclops 
iiler's Falis, No. 3, @ doz., on 


33% ae 10% 
Morrill’s No. 1, Nail Puller, # doz. 
20.00 


each 

Scranton, 

No. 2B (large)... 

No. 3B (small)... 

Smith & Hemenway C 
Diamond B, case a. @ doz., Large, 
$9.00 ; Small, $7.50. 

Giant No. 1, ® doz., $18; No, 1%, | 
$16.50; No, 3, $15 

Staple Pullers, Utica and Davi- 
son 60% 


+» $5.50 
- $5.00 


: ® gro., $6.00 
Pulleys, Single Wheei— 


Inch a oa 
we or Tackle, 
45 60 1.05 


Hay “Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 
Inch 2 2% 28% 
1.20 
“1% "™% 2 
Ee DP Ba a 
ae | 6CSoe lee 
Side, doz......$0.25 .40 .55 .60 
Inch ™m 1% 2 2% 


Stowell's: 

Neiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60&19% 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. Maes 
Electric Light ( 
Side, Anti-Friction. ; tc 

Sash Pulleys— 

Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 
9 in. 

Anger Mortise. no Face Plate 
ner doz., 1% and 2 in... . 11Ge¢ 

Acme, No. 35..1% in., 18%¢ : 2 in,. 244 
x-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and 7, 2 in. 


V AGE _ 


3rand Rapids All Steel Kolesten. 50°, 
Ideal 70&5° 


in, 

No. { -1% in., 14%e@; 2 in. 
Star, 1% in. wee 2 in., 
Yackle Blocks—See Blocks 


Pumps— 
Cistern 
Pitcher Spout.. L 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, &c.45@50% 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list) ..40&10% 
Barnes Pitcher Spout 75&10% 
Coutractors’ paboer ennen ne 
2 & L. Block ¢ $16.00 


Daisy Spray Pump # doz. 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail Hand, 
(low list) 
as & Walling’s Fast Mail 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher. 
T5& 1045 % 
Co., 
$5.50 


tiow : 
55° 


National Specialty Mfg, Measur- 
ing, Nos. 2, .00; 3, Y 
Myers’ 
Myers’ 
Myers’ 


Pumps (low list) 

Power Pumps............ 40&10 
Spray Pumps 

Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 


gro.: 
Inch... 8 2% 2% 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3%. . 
Inch... 8 5% 3% 38% 
$3.30 $3.60 3.85 4.10 4}. , 
Plunger Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
Inch... 2% 3 3% 
$2.75 3.85 5.00 


Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good 
doz. 50@75¢ 
Serene, single tube, gees — 
ity 


4 
6.00 


Revolving (4 tubes) 
doz. $8.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Drive.50% 
—_* Nos, 1AA, 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00 
Niagara Hollow Punches 
Niagara Solid Punches 
Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 
Belt and Ticket, Bernard, 33%%; 
Paragon, 50%; oe 50% 
Tinners’ Hollow, P. Co. 53% 7% 
Tinners’ Solid, P., 8. i ee 
doz., 4 ‘50% 


See Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron. . 


2oae% ¢ 
yy Deer, Wrought Brass, 


Allith Nite ‘Ss 
Track 


Cronk’s: 


‘Git of 


Double Braced Steel Rail..#? ft. 34%¢ 
O. N. T. Rail 3 6¢ 
Hinge PU 0 Fussy sé wivenccacedess 396 ¢ 

“iy, #1 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00 
xxx x n., $3.00; 

1% x 3-16 in., 3.50. 
Hinged Hangrr, # “100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
Las iD, $3.10; 1% x 3-16 in., $3.80. 
an 
Hinged Track, ® 100 ft., 1 in., $3.40; 
1% in, $3.96. 

ON, T ; -,.1.in,, $3.00;1% 
in., $3. ., 

Standard iy in # 100 ft. $4.00 

Lawrence Bros. 

# 100 ft. No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in., # 100 ft. $3.00 

McKinney's: 

Hinged Hanger Rail, # ft., rt 3 
None Better zug 
Standard 

Myers’ Stayon = 

Richards’ Mfg. 

Common, 1 x 36 in., 00; 1% x 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50. 

Special Hinged Hanger 
Lag Screw Rail, No, 65 
“—— es Track, ne tt. No, 
14¢; 20 


No, 
Nos. si 


$5: 4 49, = 


Stowell’s: 
Cast Rail 


Wrought Bracket, 1 3-16 in. 
Wrought Bracket, 1% x 5-16.. 
Ort 8 Bylo. # ft. 
L. Steel . $3. 
No. 0, B x 3-16 100 ft. $3.00 
Rakes— 


NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices, 


Fort Madison Red Head Lawn....$3.2 
Fort Madison oo Head _ Lawn....$2.70 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth. 
GOS, NOC. .cccce Peccovecccccccscosvess 
Cronk’s: 
New Cham ion Garden, # doz., 12 
teeth, $15.00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00. .75°% 
16 


“ae ; &, 
$3.50; see 1, 


4, iso 


Victor ' Garden 'e 
$15,00; 14, $16.50: 
Queen City Lawn, * doz. . 


2.85 ; . 
Anticlog Lawn, 
Malleahle G “ 
Ideal Steel Garden. P doz.. 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 
Lawn Queen, 
Paragon, 20-tooth ; 
Paragon, 24-tooth ..# doz, $2.75 
Steel Garden. 14-tooth....% doz. $2.40 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 
$1. 75@ 2.00 


12 teeth. 


20-tooth....#@ doz. 
24-tooth....2 doz. $3. 
--@ doz, $2.70 


Rasps, Horse— 
Dieston’s 
Heller Rros.’. 
Liveright Bros.’ Gold Me dal. TOK 10075 ° 
New Nicholson 70&10@75 
See also Files, 


Razors— 
T.iana 
Fox R .. No. 42. 998.00: ) 





No, 44. $20.00; No. 82, Platina’ } 72 


DWYe¢ | 


March 14, 1907 


Silberstein: 


Carbo Magnetic, $21.00; Griffon. No, 
65, $13.50; Griffon, No. 00, $12,00; 
all other Razors, 40%. 


Safety Razors-— 
Kampfe Bros. : 
Star Safety, 25%; Star Interchange- 
able, 25%; Star Safety Corn, a 
Silberstein 


Reels, Fishing— 


Hendryx: 
6, Q & 4 6, B 6, M 9 
16 16, B 16, ioe. 
Peake Nickeled Populo 
Aluminum, German Gilv., Bronze. 255 
1240 N, 2 
3004 N, 
4N, : 
2904 'P., 33% : 2904 PN. , 33%: 0924 'N.. 
334% ; one N., 3346 % ; 002904 PN.; 
33%4%; B02 N., 33%4%. 
C08 PN, BEN, Oi PMs ccccccced 3%, 
5009 PN, 5009 N 2 
Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN ; 
202 PN, 102 PR, 202 20% 
P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN. 334 4 
Registers— List July 1, 1903. 
Japanned, Electroplated end 
Bronzed 66 44 @66 45 £10% 
White Porcelain Enamel... .60% 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal, 
h0410% 


M 16, 


Revolvers— 
Single Action 95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 cal.$1.85 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
Automatic 
Hammerless 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 
per doz .$2.50@$2.75 


-per doz.$2.75a$3.00 
* doz .$3.00@$3.25 


Rings and Ringers— 


Bull 7 
24, Sinch. 
Steel oan , 0.73 0.80 doz. 
Copper $1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 
Rea’s Improved Self-Piercing, # doz., 
Copper, 2 in,, $1.25; 2% im., $1.50; 
3 in., $1.75, 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings, gro. bowres.$4.00G@4.in 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron 
doz. 50@55¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron.. 


doz. 70@75¢ 
Blair’s Rings. ..per gr0.$4.75@5i.25 
Blair’s Ringers .per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 
Brown’s Rinyers.per doz.$0.60@ .65 


Rivets and Burrs— 


CO. < pe venssaneks 33, @35% 
Carriage, Coopers’, Tinners, &c.: 
Black 


/o 

Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Bowes. 

Bifurcated, per doz. bowes, 

board boxes, 23@25¢; Tin 

29@382¢. 

Tubular, per dor. bores, 50 count, 

“#2¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 


Rollers— 


Acme, Stowell’s Anti- Friction. 
Gees Stay No. 


aste- 
ores, 


Richards’ Stay 

Handy Adj. vind Reversible No, 53.75 

O, K, Adj, and Reversible No. “- 

Lag Screw, Nos, 55 and 57 

Underwriters’, Nos, 

Favorite 80% 
Stowell’s — Door Stay..# doz. $1.00 
Swett’s Anti-Friction 50% 

Screw and Spike Stay doz. 65¢ 

Hinge Adjustable Stay 


Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
Pure 1b., 124%4@13¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
Pure 1b., 9%4¢ 
i q ~~ iaryer: 
1b., 74 @8 
Hay, and po 
Ropes, Medium betel eg se 
Mired +» TH QS¢ 
Pure » 94¢ 
Sisal, ‘'arred, Medium Tien 
yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
-, TTM%¢ 


, 8¢ 
Cotton Rone: 

Best, \%4-in. and larger. . . 17@18¢ 
Medium, \%4-in. and larger.16a@ 7%¢ 
Common, \%-in. and iaryer. . 10¢ 

In coils, lo¢ advance. 

Jute Rope: 
Thread, No, 1, \%-in. 
Thread, No. 2, %-in. 
a Colony Manila 


€& up, lb., 9¢ 
€ up, lb. 84¢ 
‘Lransmission 
lye 
Wire Rope— 
Galvantzed ... 2.2... 000: 871442147 
Plain ‘ . 45421, 4% 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfe Co.: 
Jute, 35%; Sisal.... 


Rules 

Borwood 60@604 10% 
Troru ..........S5&N@S85k 1085” 
Chanin-Stephens Co.: 

Roxwond 

Flexifold 

Ivory 

Miscellaneons 

Stenhens’ Combination 

Stationers’ a ae aoc 


on 
BE v55&1" 
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Scythe Stones— 

Chicago i ixel & Mfg. Co 

Gem, # gro., 10 in., $8.00; 

$10.80. 
Norton Alundum Scythe Stones: 

Less than 10 gross lots... % gro. $6.00 

Lots of 10 gross or more,..# gro, $4.50 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 

Black Diamond 8. 8.. 

Lamoille 8, : 

White Mountain 8, 8.# gro. 

Green Mountain 8. 8..# gro. 

Extra Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. 

No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. 

No, 2 Indian Pond 8.8. gro. 

Leader Red End 8. 38.# gro. 

Quick Cut Emery....@ gro. $10. 

Pure Corundum,.....@ gro. $18. 
Crescent 

Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, 

Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, 

Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, 

Balance of 1904 list 334%% 

Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victur Bottle Stoppers 

Steops— Bench— 


Millers F: 
Morrill’s, # --, 


Morrill’s, No. 


12 in., 


ae 


o 
Chapin-Stephens Co 
Pla 


Chapin-Stephens Co 
Straps— Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots... .20&10&10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Pointa, doz. 
ogee) 


Suless, #8 doz 

Excelsior Stretcher and Tack re ~ oy 
mer Combined, @ doz, $6.00 20% 

Woven Fence— 

Franklin ea, $3.75 
Strops, Razor— \ 

Star Diagonal Strop........eceeeeees 3% 
Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co...... +. + 20@ 
National Specialty Co., list 
1s 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co. : 
Louis XV, Roller 
Plated 
Hepplewhite, 
ver Plate 
Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’kel. $60. 00 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 
dized Coppe 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, 
Glass top, Nickeled 
National Queen, Roller 
Fancy Veneers 
Loyal, Roller 
Nickeled 
‘Triple Medal, 
Nickeled 
Marion, Roller 
Marion Queen, 
Nickeled 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. $20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r'gs, N’kel.$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B'r'gs, Jap. .$18.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Monarch Extra (17 in. case), Roller 
Bearing, Japanned .00 
Auditorium (26 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Mammoth (30 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled 
NOTE.—Rebates: Oc per dozen on 
ithree-dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five- 
dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots, 
Streator Metal Stamping Co.: 
Eureka Japanned * Gos «Ee 00 
Mourl E, Sanitaire. . 
Movel A, Suaens . 8 doe $25.00 
Model B, Sterling, Nickele 
# doz. $23 
Model B, Sterling, Jape 
Model C, 


Model D, 
acks, 


&c. 
New List, May 1, 1905. 
American Carpet Tacks. .90€30% 
American Cut Tacks..... mes 
Swedes Cut Tacks 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’.. 
Gimp Tacks 
Lace Tac ks 
Trimmers’ Tacks........ "Wd: 69 i 
Looking Glass Tacks........ 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
9044507, 
Hungarian Nails 8042 19 
Finishing Nails 709 
— and Clout Nails...... 80% 
JOTE.— The above prices are for 
Standard Weights. An extra 5% is given 
on Medium Weights, and an extra W&3% 
4s given on light weights. 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks 
9&4 or 5 tens 
See also Nails, Wire 
Tanks, Oil— Each. 
R. M, Co,: 
Gal. Emerald 
30 $3.40 
60 $4.25 
Wilson & Friend Co.: 
Gal, Gasoline 
30 $2.75 
60 $3.50 
110 $5.00 
Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin ..59@—Y% 
Patent Leather 25@3045 %, 
IE NS ees 8. hx n9:5 0b eee $3 1-845% 
Chesterman’s ... - 252545 %, 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: : 
Favorite, Ass Skin 40&10@50 ”, 
Favorite, Duck and Leather 
25&5@25& 10%, 


Bearing, 


Plate 
$36.00 

Bearing, 
$27.00 


Bearing, 


Bearing, 
Roller 


Sterling 
Sterling 


Finishing Nails, 


ueen City 
° $3.65 
$4.50 
Oil 
$3.00 
$4.00 
$5.75 


For t 


| Cotton |! 


| Cotton 


| Mason 
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Metallic and Steel, 
35&5%; Pocket, 
Lutkin’s: 
Asses’ 
Metallic 
Patent Bend, Leather 
Pocket 
Steel 
Wiebusch & Hilger: 
Chesterman's Metallic, 
etc 
Chesterman’s 
etc 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain 
headed, %-inch and larger. 
per 100 lbs.$2 15@83. 00 
Thermometers— 
Tin Case 80€ 10804 1045 % 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Single Loop 79 fo 
Monitor, Cross Head <c.60&10@65 % 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick ‘fies 
Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, 7inners’, éc. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,4&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Tools—Coopers’— 
L. & I. , 


35@ 


lower, list, 


35@35&57 
40&10@50%, 
-80@ fe 

&5@25& 10 7, 
-40@40&5 7, 
- -33%@35 7, 

No. 


Steel, 


or 


20@20&5 % 


Ilay 
Hay 
Oe 


Myers’ 
Stowell’s 
Forks, 


Carriers, 
Fork ro 50% 
Miniatyure- 
Hemenway Co,’s, 


Smith & Dent. 
23 


Atkins’ Tools....35 


Sunviuds’ 
Snuouds 


Ship 
Ras BB Be Bi Rin nce sevscecosace eacesce ae 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 
Traps—Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$l. 15G81. xi; gro. - $11.50@ 12.00 
llarper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
Game— 
Imitation Oncidu 
Newhouse 
Hawley & Norton 
Victor 
Oneida Community Jump 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
84Qa9¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85G,90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Trap; 
(Genuine) : 
No, 1, Rat, ®# doz., $13.25 


24 
No. 
50 


Cross Cut Saw 
dmproved 
Crescent 


T3@T5ES y 
Mouse, 


; case of 
a 50 doz. 
case of 
$5.7. io doz, 
No. 3%, Rat, #@ doz. $5.25; case of 72 
$4.70 doz. 

No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case of 150 
$3.00 doz. 


No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 


Trimmers, Spoke—*” 9 
Weod’s EB 1..3....cacosee eccaseses ++ 0% 


Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing 
Disston Plastering 
Disston “‘ Standard Brand ”’ 

den Trowels, 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 

5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6. 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 


Rkose Brick and Plasterin 5% 
Woodrough & Mcl’arlin, Plastezing. 25° 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 

B. & L, Block Co.: 

New York Pattern 

Western Pattern 

Handy Trucks..... enasesbe’ 

Grocery 

Daisy Stove Trucks, 


impcpses Tat 
tern #d 


18.50 
McKinney Trucks 10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash— 
M’f’gr’s list, ert per gross. 
No. gc Hog 
Galvanized, 96 $76 $84 $96 1045% 
Galvanized Wash Tubs (R. M, ok 


No. 1 3. 10 30 
Per doz., net. $570 630 7 7 0 6.60 7 20 819 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine: 
No. 9, and %-Ib. 
No. 12, % and Ib. 
No. 18, and \%-lb. 
No, 24, and %%-lb. Balls.17Q19¢ 
No, 36, and \%-lb, Balls.16@18¢ 
Chaik sine, Cotton Me- 1b, 
Balls 


Balls.23@25¢ 
Balls. 21@22¢ 
Balls. 18@20¢ 


, 12 and 15 th 
to 
Wrapping, 5 Balls to io. 
according to quality. . .154%,@23¢ 
Imerican 2-Ply Hemp, \% and 
VR. Doles sci sive c's 1p 154¢ 
imerican 3-Ply Hemp. 1-tb. 
DS ~'o. oF cack ous IYA@16o¢ 
India 2-Pin Hemn, \% and l-th. 
Balls (Spring Trine) .101%4@114¢ 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Rallis 
1044 114¢ 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls. 
10@ 11¢ 
Jute. W-ih 
121% 18\4¢ 
Line, Linen, \%-lb. Bls.47¢ 
Mattress, 4% and \-lb. 
according to quality, 
30@60¢ 
-B 9¢; A 10¢ 


Current Metal Prices 


2. 3. § and 5-Ply 


Vo. 265 

Balls, 

Wool, 3 to 6 ply... 
‘ 


he Table of “* 


AGE 


Mine 


Solid Box 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson's Adjustable 
Standard 
Amateur 
Columbian 
Emmert Universal: 
Petters J Makers’ 
Machinist and Tool 
we: No. 6A, 


10A, $22. 
Ouick Acting, 


Presto 
Jaw, 25@25&10% 


No. 1, $15.00; No, 


Makers’ No, 
$10.00; No, 


Adjustable 
; Soli aw. 
S5E35&107 
Tee RIN 06.5. ccnsc00ssocen 49% 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw, net, 
each, Nos. 2, ee: 3, $16.00; 4 
$20.50; 5, $27.00 
Fulton Mz ach, & Vise Co, 
Reed, ° 
Star, Solid "Jaw h 


Hollands’ : 
oceinists’ see ene ss 
EE cds cel eonak geuaechnde 0% 
Lewls Tool Co,: — 
Adjustable Jaw 
Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Peake ee cocesseongercesencs 40% 
erfect, 15%; Lightning Gri . 
Merrill’s ... ’ " . 20% 
ee, Falls Oval Slide Pattern. 60& 10° 
arker’s: 
Victor, 20@25%; 
Vulcan's 
Combination Pipe.. 
Prentiss 
Snedikers X. L 


Saw Filers— 
Disston’s Lb 3 Clamp and Guide, @ 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps 309 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz.. 
Kteading 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, 
and 3 


Nos, 


Wood Workers— 
Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 


Massey Vise Co.; 
Lightning fords 15%; Perfect 
Wyman & Gordon's ee k Action, 
in., $6.00; 9 in.. $7.00: 14 in., $8.00 


Miscellaneous— 
Holland’s Combination Lipe. 
Massey’s Quick Action 
Parker's Combination 

87 Series, 60%; 
870, 40%. 


arto per M. as 


-eees 
Pipe 

Pipe: 

187 Series, 60&5%; No. 


E., 7. 
kiy’ 3 B. E., id and lar - $1. 70@1. 75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .88.00@38.25 


Ware, Hollew— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Holww Ware: 
Enameled 454 10% 
Ground 
Plain or Unground 60% 
ae Hollow Ware, pcr by 
W nite ‘Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles.... 
Covercd Wares: 
Tinned and Turned 
IEE, 66.506 5.6.5 6.004 
See also Pots, Glue. 
_ Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware 
Iron Clad Ware 
Lava, Enameled 
Never Break Enameled 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
SOR © dan <a 7 8 9 
Each .....45¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. GEGEs 


Avery Kettles 
Porcelained 50&5 5(@50& 10° 


Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 


6&5 
Never Break Kettles 09 
Solid Steel Spices and Griddles. G&S 
Solid Steel Kettles 60%, 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 

Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: 


Pad 
Crescent, family size, bent frame.$3.76 
Red Star, family size, stationary 


-40@40&10%, 


protector 
Double Zine Surface: 
Saginaw Globe, family size, Pate. 
ary protector 
Cable Cross, 
ary protector 
Single Zinc Surface: 
Naied, family size, open back, 
perforated 90 
Single Saginaw Globe............. $2.75 
Brass Surface: 
oo King, Single Surface, 


family size, 


open 
$3.65 


oe Nickel 


= Plate, Single Sur- 
$3. 


y ~y 
back 
Enamel Surface: 

Enamel! King, Single Surface, venti- 
lated back $3. 
Washers—Leather,Axle— 
Solid S0k 10804 104 10 % 

- EINES % 
m 4 Inch. 
12¢ ie per bor 


Coll: % ft 
w¢ te 


March 14, 1907 


tron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % % % % 
Washers vee $5.90 5.00 3.70 3.50 3.30 

The above prices are based on 
$5.50 off list. 

In lots less than one keg add 
ae per lb.; 5-lb, bores add %4¢ 
to list. 

Cast Washers— 
Over % inch, barrel lots 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 
Weather aire 
Flexible Fe 
Lined, per 100 ft., $3; of 


$2; 
Moore’s Unlined, per 100 ft., $2; $3 
i sos 1by. 


Oil Finish. «--« old. 2.70@2.80¢ 


Weights—Hitching— 

Covert Mfg. Co. 

Sash— 

Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District. $30.00 
Southern ‘erritor vy. $23.00 $24.00 
Western and Central 

Districts 

Wheels, Well— 

8-in., $1.55; 10-in., 
$2.50; 1h-in., $4.00. 

Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 
6 to 9 


22.00 $28.00 


$2.00; 12-in., 


axe 


= to 26 
7 to $6. 


TIL 10ELG% 
Ceeeeeeeeessece T3547 yy 
24¢ Ib., base 
Copper 
Cast Steel 
Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned, 
0é1 @754£10% 
Brass and Copper. .60410@65é10%, 
Retailers’ Assortments, per a 
* $2.25@82 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goode— 
Steel Wire Goods. - 90410 

Brass Wire Goods. 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks,’ 
804 15% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Meeeien 
2Y@s0ETHY 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.80 
Stendard Galv. Hardware Oi 
Nos. 2, 2% & 3 Mesh, aq. ft. 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. 
No. 6 Mesh, sq. is esa 3 
No. 8 Mesh, 8q. Mivicvies Be 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural .........7%5@%5é10 
Alligator or Crocodile. .70410@75 
Bagter Pattern 8 Wrenches. .. 
ee esas? 


Alligator Pattern, 70%; Buii “ a0 
Bemis & Call 

4g ustable 3. 40° 4; Adjustable S Pi 

40%; Bri ‘attern, 40%; Com i- 
nation Bright ; 

Steel Handle 
Combination Black 
Merrick 
Boardman’ 8 


Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. 
Coe: Genuine Key Model. 
oes 


40% 

4108 108 5&5 % 
40& 108585 7 
40& 108585 % 
Genuine Hammer Handle 
; 40.& 10& 5&5 %, 
Coes’ ‘* Mechanics’ ’”’. - M08 104 108585 7 
Donohue’s Engineer 
Eagle 

Elgin Wrenches, #® d $6. 
Elgin Rethreadin Attachment, onl 
with one die, d 25 
Elgin Extra Dies, 

Elgin Extra Jaws, 

Elgin Monkey Wrench 


Hercules ... 


50&5% 
Less than case lots.................: 50° 
W. & B. Railroad Special: 
Case lots 
Less than case lots 
Solid Handles, P., S. 
Stillson 
Vulcan 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, @ gross, $7.50: ® doz 
Wrought Goods— 
Stables. Hooks, &c., ist March 
17, °92. 8TULEA8TE 10% 
Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows—- 


Fort Madison’s Farmers’ & Freight- 
AHP ceed bivecas ecccccceccces list net 


per 100 Ib., $8.50@$8.75 


see the First Issue of Every Month. 








